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SOME POPULAR 


IN TWO 


“You gentlemen never weary of tell- 
ing ais that we are fallen on degenerate 
days; that during the first forty years 
of our government, before we lapsed 
from our sinless state, officials were re- 
moved only for cause, and incumbents 
held on good behavior; in other words, 
that civil service reform prevailed in all 
its purity. Now, it is philosophical gen- 
eralization, founded on broad experience, 
that revolutions do not go backwards. 
Heed it, gentlemen, heed it! The rev- 
olution of 1820-29 is an accomplished 
fact. It is here to stay, for then did 
the people come into their own. The 
present status has endured for a half 
century ; civil service reform is ancient 
history. You are chasing moonbeams.” 

The fatalist himself in 
platitude, and warns reason beyond 
speaking distance. With him, what is 
must forever be; what has been and is 
not will never be. And thus is the con- 


entrenches 


troversy closed. 

He forgets that much that is done 
remains to .be undone; that political 
progress is mostly negative, consisting 
mainly in the repeal of bad laws or in 
the abolition of evil customs. In this 
sense history is reversed every day, and 
the process will continue so long as le- 

1 Such of these objections as are taken from 
the records of Congress are indicated by mar- 
ginal reference and are quoted literally. The 
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gislation is experimental and legislators 
are supine. It is true that some things 
in political history may be regarded as 
settled. 
of those changes which are based upon 
The 
introduction of the spoils system into the 
administrative branch of the American 
government is not of these. 


But this can be predicated only 


the immutable principles of right. 


That sys- 
tem is at war with equality, freedom, 
justice, and a wise economy, and is al- 
ready a doomed thing fighting extine- 
tion. Its establishment was in no sense 
a popular revolution, but was the work 
of a self-willed and 
tyrannical nature, who had enemies to 
punish and debts to pay. 
a vehement opposition, disregarding the 
protest and sage prediction of the great 
statesmen of He wielded a 
power that was arbitrary; his eaprice 
If he 
wished to do a thing, it was enough that 
it seemed good to him to do it. His 
idea of government was a personal one 


man of stubborn 


He overrode 


his time. 


was law, his rule was a reign. 


solely. Every public official was a pri- 
vate servitor, who must take the oath 
of allegiance and do homage to his chief. 
In his view, no man could honestly dis- 
agree with him. He was always right; 
his opponents were hopelessly and crim- 
inally wrong. Here was a fit man to es- 
tablish the spoils system, to explore the 
others — which reflect current lay discussion of 
the newspaper and the street —are repeated 
substantially, but not formally. 
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Constitution for latent executive powers, 
to attach to the person of the President 
the high prerogatives of a monarch. 
That the King is the fountain of honor, 
office, and privilege is the theory of the 
English state; that the civil service of 
the United States is a perquisite of the 
presidency was the theory of General 
Jackson. 

It is needless to say that the Ameri- 
can commonwealth was not founded upon 
any such doctrine. Jackson’s interpre- 
tation of the Constitution was a gross 
perversion of the intent and meaning of 
that instrument. This was to be a goy- 
ernment of laws, not of men; and so 
far as the prescience of its framers 
availed it was made so. ‘The liberties 
of the people were not to be left to 
individual seruple, but were secured by 
specific inhibitions upon the governmental 
agencies. Three departments were or- 
ganized severally to make, execute, and 
interpret the laws, and each was to act 
as a check upon the other. With the 
adoption of the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution, it was thought that 
every avenue of attack upon popular 
rights had been closed. But the power 
of construction is greater than that of 
legislation. ‘The intention of the law- 
giver is determined, not by himself, but 
by some other who construes the law; 
and with that other interpretation is 
purely a subjective matter. 
held that “the wanton 
itorious 


Madison 
removal of mer- 
officers” was an impeachable 
But Jackson swore to defend 
and protect the Constitution as he un- 
derstood it, and not as Madison, one of 
its framers, conceived it. Regarding the 
right of removal the instrument itself is 
wholly silent, except as it provides im- 
peachment for high crimes and misde- 
meanors. 


offense. 


When, therefore, Jackson or- 
ganized the civil service into a gigantic 
political machine, proseribing office-hold- 


ers because of his personal enmity to 
them or because of their political affili- 
ations, it cannot be said that he violated 
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any specific provision of the Constitu- 
tion. That such action was an usurpa- 
tion of authority and 
al of trust needs 
With equal propriety 
cation, he might have used those other 
cobrdinate branches of the executive de- 
partinent, the army and navy, to perpet- 
uate himself and his party in power. 
This he did not attempt to do. Per- 
haps he did not need their aid. At any 
rate, after securing his own reélection 


a wanton betray- 
no verbal emphasis. 


and moral justifi- 


and after naming his successor, his am- 
bition rested, — fortunately for the coun- 
try. But what he did, he did thorough- 
The system of political brigandage 
inaugurated by him has subsisted even 
unto this day. 


ly. 


But it is now upon,the 
Its is writ- 
This last is the work 
of those who are grown weary of the 
spoliation of office, — of those who are 
jealous of the encroachments of the Ex- 
ecutive, and who would tie the hands of 
that functionary for all time to come. 
With them it is not a question whether 


verge of dissolution. end 


ten and sealed. 


a clerk holds his office for four years or 
for fifteen years. ‘They are determined 
that the great army of the civil service 
shall not be used by any man or by any 
set of men for purposes of personal or 
partisan aggrandizement; that the free- 
dom of elections shall not be assailed 
by an intriguing, corrupt, and organized 
force ; that presidential contests shall not 
be tumults threatening anarchy. Here- 
after there will be no “ prizes of victory,” 
no carnival of spoil. Place-holders will 
attend to the business for which they 
are paid to attend; fitness will be the 
essential of appointment, not the acci- 
dent and the incident. This is the pop- 
ular revolution that is moving forward 
Al- 
ready has a law been enacted which, 
though partial in its effects, is capable of 
large extension by the President alone, 
without further action on the part of Con- 
gress. This measure leaves the power of 
removal for all except partisan reasons 


irresistibly, that is coming to stay. 
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untouched. By regulating the method 
of appointment, it takes away the temp- 
tation to the abuse of that discretion. 
It is not a revival of a faded statute, 
nor has it its counterpart in early legis- 
lation. It is a new ordering of things; 
practically a reversal of procedure. A\I- 
though, during the first forty years of the 
republic, there was no statutory restric- 
tion upon the manner of appointment 
and removal, nevertheless the power of 
removal was controlled by an unwritten 
law which depended for its enforcement 
upon mental sanctions. But this was a 
frail dyke with which to withstand the 
pressure of a hungry and inflowing sea, 
and it was only a question of time until 
it should be swept away. That Congress 
did not strengthen it by positive legisla- 
tion is to be deplored. But the omission 
At the time of the for- 
government no law was 
The 


numbered but a thousand persons ; to- 


is explicable. 

mation of our 
deemed necessary. civil service 
day it numbers two hundred thousand, 
and not many decades hence it will in- 
erease to a half million. Again, Con- 
gress had absolute faith in the Exec- 
utive. All Presidents would be Wash- 
ingtons, patient and moderate, patriotic 
‘ather than partisan. So highly was the 
first President esteemed that that body 
waived its consent to the removal of those 
officers whose appointment required their 
approval. Of course they did not con- 
template the capricious exercise of this 
power; the causeless removal of an offi- 
cial being to them an unthinkable prop- 
osition. But events outran prevision, 
and in the course of years not only did 
a Jackson appear, but Congress itself 
ceased to desire to protect the service. 
Such legislative changes as were made 
subserved a private and not a public 
interest. The immense patronage which 
was controlled by the Chief Executive, 
either directly by commission, or indi- 
rectly through the heads of departments, 
came to be administered for the benefit. 
not of himself alone, but of the represen- 
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tative politicians as well. This step was 
gained partly through a recognition by 
the President of the eminent utility of 
sub-allotment for personal purposes, and 
partly, in the failure of that persuasion, 
through the exercise of such coercive 
power as could be wielded by the Senate 
in confirmation, and by both houses in 
the passage of acts regulating the term 
and tenure of office. Gradually, out of 
the chaotic scramble for spoil, there was 
evolved a system of distribution which 
was founded upon hoary precedent, and 
which, in nice precision and in perfee- 
tion of detail, lacked nothing of a sci- 
entific character. The whole country 
was staked out into districts, as many 
in number as there were Congressmen. 
After a conquest, the enemy were driven 
from their holdings, and the victors took 
possession of the glebe. But the estates 
thus granted were made conditional upon 
the performing of certain services or 
upon the rendering of certain tribute. 
Each tenant held of some feudal supe- 
rior, and all held, mediately or im- 
mediately, of the lord paramount, the 
President. The governmental offices 
scattered everywhere were so many ba- 
ronial strongholds, and were filled with 
retainers who were chosen for their 
fighting qualities. The chief duty of 
these men was to check uprisings and 
to keep the people in subjection. Their 
places depended upon the faithful dis- 
charge of it. In other words, the civil 
service was a graded vassalage of a mil- 
itant character. All offices were the 
private property of the head of the 
state, and were dispensed by royal fa- 
What is this but feudalism in new 
clothes, or, rather, the garbed skeleton 
thereof? By some fantastic jugglery. 
this mocking semblance of a dead and 


vor. 


buried past has become a stalking figure 
in a new and progressive civilization. 
Verily has a revolution gone backwards, 
if it be not promptly relegated to the 
glass case of antiquities, there to remain 
as a curiosity for posterity to stare at. 
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The spoils system should have per- 
ished a quarter of a century ago, in the 
vataclysm which destroyed that other 
relic of feudalism, slavery. For they 
were twin evils, and were ever unfailing 
allies; and when the time shall come to 
write the history of public opinion in 
America during the nineteenth century, 
they will be classed together. John Mor- 
ley suggestively says of the * peculiar 
institution,” “Nobody has yet traced 
out the full effect the national 
character of the Americans of all those 
years of conscious complicity in slavery, 


upon 


after the immorality and iniquity of 
slavery had become clear to the inner 
conscience of the very men who ignobly 
sanctioned the mobbing of the Abolition- 
ists.” 2 

Adherence to the letter of a contract 
which was “a covenant with death and 
an agreement with hell” was due partly 
to an unfaltering instinct of Union. But 
many were influenced by motives less 
worthy. Before the war the fidelity of 
most Northern politicians to the South 
was a degrading sycophancy. Eager and 
grateful for the crumbs which fell from 
the Southern table, and despairing of 
obtaining those crumbs elsewhere, they 
suffered themselves to become the sup- 
These 


“Swiss guards of slavery fighting for 


ple tools of the slave power. 


pay” were a race of place-hunters, with 
whom office was the end, not the means, 
and whose statesmanship, like that of 
the Augustan Senate, consisted in jus- 
tifying personal flattery by speculative 
principles of servitude. They steadily 
prostituted principle to preferment, and 
same near involving this country in ir- 
retrievable ruin. 
3ut the age of compromise — the era 
of “ bigotry with a doubt” and of “ per- 
secution without a creed ’’ — was succeed- 
ed by the age of blood and iron. The 
war was an ethical education ; like a great 
storm, it purified the air. After it was 
1 Critical Miscellanies, Harriet Martineau, 
page 268. 
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over the people began to see more clear- 
ly and more truly; they learned to view 
things “in the visual angle of the abso- 
lute principle.” 


Before this keener vision the spoils sys- 


tem, a long-established practice claiming 
charter by prescription, has been called 
upon to justify itself. Until recently, 
the people of this country supposed that 
traffic in place, the unceasing clamor for 
office, the sack and pillage of the gov- 
ernment by the dominant party, were a 
necessary part of democratic institutions. 
Many politicians, with selfish purposes 
to subserve, were interested in enforcing 
this view. To the principle that the ma- 
jority must rule they added the corol- 
lary that all the offices are essential to 
that rule. They further inculeated the 
idea that every national election is a 
battle of enemies, instead of an amica- 
ble contest of friends, whose interests 
are the same, and “who disagree not ex- 
cept in opinion.” 

It must be confessed that during the 
rebellion, when the North was divided 
between the war party and the peace 
party, there was some foundation for 
this 


you was against you. 


with 
But the intense 
partisanism engendered by that. strife 
is relaxing into an, amiable toleration. 
Happily, party fealty is not always to be 
a test of patriotism. 


doctrine. He who was not 


The government 
is not the property of faction, and the 
minority have rights which must be re- 
spected. ‘ Vz victis” is no longer the 
slogan of the fight. If civil service re- 
form has not made that progress which 
idealists expect, — conquering all on the 
instant, — let it be remembered thai the 
growth of moral movements is neces- 
sarily slow, especially in a democracy, 
where, it is scarcely hyperbole to say, 
the last man must be convineed. It is 
none the less sure, however; for “ one 
man in the right becomes a majority,” 
and the American people mean to do 
right when they know where the right 
lies. 
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‘I believe this commission to be un- 
democratic. I believe it favors certain 
voters in this country at the- expense of 
other voters, and I know that if the 
rulings of the civil service commission 
were applied to the members of this 
House not seven eighths of the mem- 
bers would ever reach the floor again. 
[ Laughter.] Now, sir, believing this to 
be undemocratic, and believing that it is 
in violation of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the government, I move to strike 
out the whole section, and hope that it 
will be agreed to.” } 

To apply the rules of the merit sys- 
tem to the members of Congress would 
be a cruelty indeed, and is altogether a 
harrowing suggestion. 
the point. If reform be 
undemocratic, and if it violate the fun- 
damental principles of our government, 
the motion made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to strike out the appropria- 


But it is beside 
civil service 


tion to the commission should have pre- 
vailed. As a matter of fact, it was 
overwhelmingly defeated by a vote of 
twenty-five to one hundred and thirty- 
eight. This would appear to be decisive. 
It is evident, however, from the discus- 
sion that preceded the calling of the 
yeas and nays, that the scope and object 
of civil service reform are still profoundly 
misunderstood by some Congressmen, and 
inferentially by their constituencies. A 
restatement may therefore serve a useful 
purpose : — 

The doctrine of civil service reform 
as applied to the subordinate, clerical, 
or purely ministerial offices of the gov- 
ernment is based upon the following 
self-evident propositions: that offices are 
created to fulfill certain necessary func- 
tions involved in the routine of govern- 
ment, and not to give some mena place ; 
that offices are supported by non-partisan 

1 Mr. Cummings, Proceedings of the House 
of Representatives, December 19, 1888. 
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taxation; that taxation is an evil, and 
therefore it is essential that the public 
service shall be as efficient and econom- 
ical as possible; that offices are public 
and not private property, and adminis- 
tration is a trust, not an ownership; 
that in a republic something less arbi- 
trary than favoritism shall govern ap- 
pointment and removal; that men shall 
be appointed solely on the ground of 
merit, and not in payment of personal 
debt; that an examination is the fairest 
means of ascertaining the qualifications 
of an appointee, because it insures that 
a clerk shall know how to write, a book- 
keeper how to keep books, and a gauger 
how to gauge; that such examination 
shall be competitive and open to all, not 
being confined to the members of any 
one political party; that a class system 
is opposed to the spirit of our institu- 
tions, and therefore offices should not 
be the vested property of ward-workers 
and political henchmen, to the total and 
absolute exclusion of the great body of 
the common people; that an office-holder 
is a citizen of the United States, and is 
entitled to all the rights and privileges 
attaching to such citizenship; that nei- 
ther the President nor any other execu- 
tive officer has the right to proseribe such 
office-holder, remove him from place, or 
threaten his subsistence on account of his 
polities ; that such a brutal procedure is 
un-American; that tenure of office should 
not be dependent upon the degradation 
of manhood and the prostitution of po- 
litical opinion; that the practice of the 
President and his cabinet in changing 
two hundred thousand office-holders at 
will, for causes unconnected with good 
administration, is dangerous and despot- 
ic, and should be restrained ; that under 
the present system these office-holders 
constitute a great standing army of paid 
servitors, ever ready to do the bidding 
of their patrons, to the perversion of the 
public will, and are a menace to good 
government; that political assessments, 
if paid unwillingly, are an extortion 
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and a direct theft from the office-holder, 
and, if paid willingly, are generally a 
brokerage commission for appointment, 
or a bribe to the appointing power for 
continuance in place; that if salaries 
are so large that assessments can be 
endured without inconvenience, such sal- 
down to a saving 
of the people’s money; that promises of 
appointment 


aries should be cut 


to office made, whether 
definitely or indefinitely, work a cor- 
ruption of public opinion; that the enor- 
mous of two hundred thousand 


offices, offered as a reward for party 


bribe 


work, tends to obscure the real issues 
of politics, encourages the sacrifice of 
principle to selfish personal gain, and 
induces a laxity of political morals ; that 
a “clean sweep” of the offices demor- 
alizes the public service, and is the di- 
rect and indirect source of great finan- 
cial loss; that skill in the manipulation 
of a caucus and in the packing of a 
primary is not presumptive evidence of 
capacity for the performance of official 
that the Constitution of the 
United States contemplates the election 
of a Congressman as a legislator, and 


duties ; 


not as a patronage-monger; that such 
patronage is a burden to every honest, 
conscientious, and able Congressman, 
compels the neglect of his proper du- 
ties, creates petty factional disputes and 
and 
often defeats the reélection of a trust- 


worthy servant of honorable record ; that 


wrangles among his constituents, 


the statesman is thus rapidly becoming 
an extinct species, being succeeded by 
the politician, and the consequent loss 
inflicted on the people through crude 
and unwise legislation is incalculable ; 
that the fear of losing the spoils of 
office is paralyzing the legislative branch 
of the government, makes cowards of 
political parties, and is the enemy of 
progress; that the retention of the vast 
patronage of hundred thousand 
offices is becoming of more concern 
than the triumph of principle; that the 
mania for place-hunting is increasing ; 


, 


two 
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that the clamor of spoilsmen compels 
the creation of sinecures, thereby in- 
creasing the taxes; and finally, that all 
the evils here before enumerated 
growing with the multiplication of offices, 
and will ultimately, unless checked by a 
comprehensive and decisive enactment, 
undermine and overthrow the institutions 
of our country. 


are 


Such is an imperfect outline of the 
doctrine of civil service reform and of 
the abuses it is designed to remedy: By 
this showing, is it not the spoils system 
which is ‘undemocratic,’ and which 
“favors certain voters of this country 
at the expense of other voters”? What, 
to repeat, can be less democratic, less 
American, than persecution for opin- 
ion’s sake? Yet this is the very essence 
of the spoils system, its guiding spirit 
and its crowning infamy. If this asser- 
tion need further explication, it may be 
found in a recital of what takes place 
in this country when one party succeeds 
another in the control of the govern- 
ment. The newly elected President goes 
(by deputy) through all the departments, 
and may be supposed to interview each 
clerk in a conversation of which the fol- 
lowing is typical : — 

President. Whom did you vote for at 
the last election ? 


Clerk. 'That does not concern you. I 
am an American citizen, and have the 
right to vote 
without being 


for whomsoever I please, 
subjected afterwards to a 
governmental inquisition by you or any 
other man. 

President. I asked the question in 
conformity with a time-honored practice, 
and shall insist upon an answer. 

Clerk. Very well; I will answer the 
question, not because of your menaces, 
but because I do not hold my political 
opinions covertly. 
ponent. 

President. Then you must vacate this 
office. 

Clerk. If you can show that I have 
not performed my duties properly, or 


I voted for your op- 
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that I have neglected them for polities 
or for any other reason, | am willing 
to go. 
President. I 
that; it is immaterial, any way. 


into 
I want 


have not looked 

your place for some one else. 
Clerk. For of 

“ workers,” perhaps, whose qualifica- 

tions you have also not looked into ? 
President. Possibly. 


one your partisan 


Clerk. By what right do you pro- 
scribe me, then? You are merely a trus- 
tee; these offices do not belong to you. 

President. 
illusion. 


You are the victim of an 
These offices do belong to me. 
They are my personal patronage and 
plunder, to do with whatsoever I will. 
If you refuse to resign, I will remove 
you. 

Clerk. Very well; I will yield the 
place as I would my purse to a high- 
wayman who puts a pistol to my head. 
Nevertheless, 1 denounce your action as 
an outrage upon my rights as an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

If this 
take place 


often 
actually as reported, its sub- 


conversation does not 
stance is at least tacitly understood. 
Generally the clerk stifles his protest 
and resigns, quietly submitting to a sys- 
tem that is an heritage of barbarism. 
Proscription of minor office-holders on 
account of political opinion is as com- 
pletely indefensible as proscription on 
account of religious belief. It has no 
proper place in the United States. It is 
an anachronism, and belongs to the age 
of the crusades against the Catholics and 
the Jews. 


IIT. 


“Civil service reform is an English 
importation, upon which, unfortunately, 
there is tariff. We broke with 
England and with her monarchical in- 


no 


stitutions a century ago, and set up a 
government of our own, —a democratic 
It supplies our needs, and 


Ser- 


government. 


stands as an example to mankind. 
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vile imitation of foreign polities is un- 
worthy of our pride of race or nation.” 
Anglophobia is in the American blood. 
A common law, language, literature, and 
religion do not of necessity constitute 
the Although the 
American people are the heirs of all the 
ages, they do not like to be reminded 


ties of sentiment. 


of their obligations, nor to acknowledge 
an ancestry. ‘They will not claim kin- 
ship even with Shakespeare. To them 
their history knows no perspective ; in 
the discovery of a new and virgin world 
was the beginning of things. England 
is the traditional enemy, and all the 
pretty speeches made over London din- 
ner-tables do not alter this fact in the 
least. This prejudice seems to be en- 
during, and any appeal made to it by 
politicians is generally successful. 
Happily, in the present case, the re- 
tort is complete. The spoils system, 
with the stamp of feudalism upon it, 
was imported into this country from 
England, where it had obtained in the 
modern form for one hundred and forty 


years. It pervaded all departments of 


the English state, the army, the navy, 
and the church, as well as the civil ser- 
vice, attaining a growth which it has 
never known here. 


Offices were openly 
bought and sold, the purchaser acquiring 
a proprietary interest therein. There, 
as here, patronage was the active co- 
efficient of corrupt elections. Rotten 
boroughs were exposed for sale in the 
market, and of Parliament 
were bribed to the support of the Crown 
At 


the time our government was founded, 


members 
by sinecures, pensions, and money. 


the spoils system was flourishing luxuri- 
antly in England, and George III. found 
it a most serviceable instrument in en- 
forcing his policy of persecution against 
the thirteen colonies. It is a pity that 
those gentlemen who claim the spoils sys- 
tem as peculiarly “ American” should 
have forgotten this. It embarrasses 
their argument. Per contra, the merit 
system is a democratic institution, and 
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its practical application to our civil ser- 
vice was coeval with the beginning of our 
government. That England should have 
been before us in embodying it in the 
form of law proves nothing more than 
the immense progress which has been 
made in that country toward popular in- 
stitutions. 


IV. 


“The executive power of Great Brit- 
ain is hereditary, and changes only at 
the death of the monarch. The admin- 
istration, however, changes at will, and 
Therefore, the 
idea of life tenure for executive officers 


may change every W eek. 


is consistent with an executive for life. 
Therefore, an official class of lifelong 
tenure is consistent with monarchical and 
aristocratic government, which is pecu- 
But it 
is not consistent with a democratic gov- 
ernment 


liarly a government of classes. 


executive 
where no class is recognized by law and 
74 


and a short-lived 
all men are equal 
It happens, unfortunately for the con- 
sistency of this argument, that in Eng- 
land, under the modern system of par- 
liamentary government, the administra- 
The executive 

powers of the Crown are obsolete, hav- 


tion is the executive. 
ing passed to the prime minister and his 
cabinet. But these officials “change at 
will;” they “ may change every week.” 
Consequently, tenure on good behavior 
—miscalled life tenure — is consistent 
with democratic government and a short- 
lived executive. If civil service reform 
is not adapted to the United States, 
where the President holds for four years, 
a fortiori, it is not adapted to England, 
where the tenure of the premier — the 
real executive — is the shortest and most 
precarious imaginable. Indeed, what 
we call civil service reform is the very 
life of parliamentary government. If, 
with every change of the ministry, a 

1 Senator Vance, Cong. Ree., vol. xvii. Part 


ITI. p. 2949. 
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of the offices should be 
made, the English civil service would 
Under 
such a system, rapid alternation in party 
control would totally disorganize the 


‘“‘ clean sweep ” 


soon be in a state of anarchy. 


administrative machinery of the govern- 
ment, and would be a perpetual threat 
against the existence of the empire itself, 
—a thing of course not to be tolerated. 
The situation in England was logically 
reducible to this : either the spoils system 
must be abolished, or some one party 
must be continued in power indefinitely, 
which would mean the destruction of 

There 


no hesitation in choosing. 


eould be 
The 


democracy achieved a victory over 


popular government. 
new 
feu- 
dalistic privilege that was complete and 
final. 

Even apart from any political prin- 
ciple, the reform has vindicated itself. 


When 


ceased to be asylums for decayed gentry, 


the administrative departments 


and were thrown open to public com- 
petition, there was an improvement in 
the morale and ‘efficiency of the service. 
Reorganization upon the basis of the 
merit system was extended even to India, 
where the duties of officials are of a 
most delicate and complicated character, 
involving, as they do, tactful relations 
with and contro! over two hundred mil- 
lions of aliens. 

But it has come to pass that civil ser- 
vice reform, which was denounced in 
England as “ democratic,” is opposed in 
the United States as representing exact- 
ly the opposite tendencies. ‘ Aristoc- 
racy,” “bureaucracy,” and “ insolence 
of office’ 
as they are misleading. 


are expressions as familiar 
They deserve 
a brief consideration. 

Aristoeracy means the permanent ex- 
lt 
implies great social dignity and distine- 


altation of a few individual names. 


tion, and generally is based upon an 
hereditary succession of title and land. 
An aristocracy of department clerks and 
However 
worthy such persons may be, they will 


mail-earriers is an absurdity. 
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Some Popular Objections 


have no more social distinetion than 


clerks in business houses, whose tenure 


is the same as theirs. They possess 


neither title nor wealth, and are con- 
The ef- 
fect of service in a great government 
machine is to sink individuality, not to 
it. The of ot 
school-teachers who are in the pay of 


demned to a routine of labor. 


exalt tens thousands 
every State do not constitute an aris- 
In fact, they are rarely in the 
publie view, and this for the reason that 


tocracy. 
they are not ‘in polities.” Fortunately, 
the spoils system has not been applied 
to our public schools. If, however, it 
were the practice to dismiss all the 
Republican school-teachers whenever a 
was elected, and 
without doubt, be 


Democratic governor 
vice versa, we should, 
feelingly assured that any other tenure 
would seriously imperil our institutions. 
Sureaucracy is another chimera. It 
cannot exist where the heads of admin- 
istration are constantly changing, where 
admission to the civil service is open 
to all, and where the removal of the unfit 
servant is expeditious and easy. 
Insolence of office is an @ priori ar- 
gument. It has been pertinently said, 
in answer to it, that, at the time tenure 
on good behavior was superseded by 
Crawford’s four-year law and by Jack- 
son’s régime, it was never urged by the 
innovators as a reason for the change 
that the manners of office-holders were 
and The 
objection is an after-thought. Of the 
insolence of bureaucracy and of the ar- 


contemptuous overbearing. 


rogance of aristocracy the American 
peédple have had no experience under 
any official tenure, and are not likely to 
have. 

A civil service becomes formidable to 
the liberties of a people only when it 
seeks to perpetuate itself by interfering 
with elections. Inasmuch as this pur- 
pose (to override the public will and to 
create a bureaucracy) is the very vice of 
the American spoils system, speculation 
as to what may be, under civil service 
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reform, can be profitably postponed to an 
observation of what is. 

The countless minor offices the 
United States are filled by a distinet 
class known as “ professional politicians.” 


ot 


These men live by politics, receiving 
place as reward for political work. Their 
control of public office is monopolistic. 
Mr. Bryce estimates their number at 
two hundred thousand, but this is prob- 
ably an underestimate. They consti- 
tute a guild, although they are not or- 
ganized under formal articles of asso- 
ciation. With them office-getting (or 
keeping in office) is an industry, and 
the fees and emoluments are accepted 
as payment for partisan services rather 
than for the exercise of official fune- 
tions. The influence which the office- 
holders wield is altogether out of pro- 
portion to their numbers or to their in- 
tellectual attainments. But they possess 
this advantage over. all other classes, — 
they are unified and organized. They 
make the management of primaries and 
conventions the serious business of their 
lives, and acquire a skill and experience 
in “ wire-pulling 


” 


which ordinary citi- 
The 
country is in the hands 

The people elect, but 
cannot nominate, being reduced to a 


zens cannot hope to cope with. 
politics of the 
of these men. 


choice of candidates selected by the pol- 
iticians of opposing parties. These pol- 
iticians dictate nominations, high and 
low, and afterwards 
upon public place which they claim to 
All others, those who can- 


foreclose a lien 
have earned. 
not show a certificate of this character, 
are excluded. The spoils system has 
been compared with a fairly conducted 
lottery, in which every one has an equal 
But the analogy is loose. In 
all lotteries the prizes are limited to 
ticket-holders, and in the American po- 
litical lottery the ticket-holders are few. 
The farmer, the shopkeeper, and the 
laborer generally have not the remotest 


chance. 


chance of preferment, unless they can 
produce evidence of partisan work more 
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Of 
course the number who can ofter such 
ran 
To 


begin with, all the members of the de- 


or less technical or questionable. 
credentials is comparatively small. 


feated political party (who, under our 
electoral system, constitute, as often as 
not, more than one half of the people) 
are rigidly debarred. Secondly, only 
that small contingent of the dominant 
party who have been of practical use to 
the candidates in convention and else- 
where, and who possess the advantage 
of a personal acquaintance with one or 
more of them, receive any consideration 
The idea, therefore, that the 
offices are in the hands of the people is 


whatever. 


the shallowest of delusions. They are 
sold to the few for a price which the many 
are unwilling and are unable to pay. It 
is needless to say that, in this barter and 
sale of public place, the proper trans- 
action of government business is lost 
sight of. Competency does not appoint 
an applicant, and cannot save an incum- 
bent. Other motives of a mercenary or 
selfish character control in both cases. 
Office brokerage is a shameless and con- 
spicuous fact, as the newspapers and the 
congressional debates daily attest. It is 
the great object of civil service reform 
to restore these offices to the people, and 
to overthrow the bastard aristocracy who 
have despoiled them. Those good citi- 
zens who are apprehensive of govern- 
need not strain 

They should 


ment by “ official caste ” 
their eyes to the future. 
look about them. 


V. 


“The political disqualification of of- 
fice-holders is an invasion of their rights 
as American citizens.”’ 

Civil service reform, as embodied in 
the Pendleton Act of 1883, does not 
deny to an office-holder any rights 
which properly belong to him as a citi- 
zen of the United States; on the con- 
trary, it restores to him those rights of 


which he has been deprived. It protects 
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him against partisan discrimination by 
the appointing power; it protects his 
salary from assessment by his official 
superiors; it protects him against re- 
moval for refusing to render any politi- 
val service. It restores to him the right 
to think for himself, and to register his 
opinion at the ballot-box, free from the 
espionage of the informer. 
the law protects him. 


In this wise 
But civil service 
within 
to the 
There 
are certain things which a citizen as a 
place-holder may not do. 


reform, in its gross and scope, 
the statute and without, looks 
protection of the people also. 


He may not 
use his official influence to coerce the 
political actions of his neighbor, to wit: 
he may not neglect the duties of his office 
to do a henchman’s work; he may not 
pack primaries, manipulate conventions, 
collect and disburse election funds, cor- 
rupt the ballot-box, or tamper with the 
returns. Some of these things are for- 
bidden by the federal and state criminal 


law ; others not. But whether or not, any 


and all of them are grave breaches of his 
duty, both as a citizen and as an office- 
holder. Yet these are the things which, 
in varying kind and degree. many ofli- 
cials notoriously are doing. Is it neces- 
sary to characterize such partisan activ- 
ity as a monstrous evil ina country where 
the triumph of right is a question of ma- 
jority, or to justify the executive orders 
which have been issued to suppress it? 
In England, more than a century ago, 
the interference of office-holders in elee- 
tions assumed such proportions that the 
whole body of subordinates in the ex- 
ecutive department were forbidden by 
law to vote for members of Parliament. 
In 1868, after the introduction of the 
merit system, this law was repealed, as 
Ifa 
man procures an appointment on his de- 


being an unnecessary restriction. 


serts, and not through political influence, 
the obligations of appointee to patron do 
not exist, and the temptation to indulge 
in corrupt election practices disappears. 
The American doctrine of the relation 
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of the oftice-holder to the body politic 
was set forth (albeit little to the imme- 
diate purpose) by President Cleveland in 
an executive order issued July 14, 1886. 
In it he said : — 

“ Individual interest and activity in 
political affairs are by no means con- 
demned. Office-holders are neither dis- 
franchised nor forbidden the exercise of 
political privileges, but their privileges 
are not enlarged, nor is their duty to 
party increased to pernicious activity, by 
office-holding. A just discrimination in 
this regard between the things a citizen 
may properly do and the purposes for 
which a public office should not be used 
is easy, in the light of a correct ap- 
preciation of the relation between the 
people and those entrusted with official 
place, and the consideration of the ne- 
cessity, under our form of government, 
of political action free from official co- 
ercion.”’ 


WAL 


“Ts a competitive examination the 
best or any test for official competency 
or efficiency? May not a man be emi- 
nently competent for official preferment, 
and not at all competent for a competi- 
tive examination ?” } 

The system of competitive examina- 
tion may not be perfectly adapted to 
ascertaining the comparative fitness of 
candidates for place; but it is the best 
that has been suggested, and it is infi- 
nitely better than a system in which fit- 
ness is not considered at all. 

It accomplishes, within the sphere to 
which it has been limited, the chief ob- 


ject of civil service reform, namely, the 
removal of the ministerial offices from 
the domain of partisan polities. It tends 
also to increase the efficiency and to 
decrease the cost of the civil service, — 
an important though secondary consider- 
ation. 


There are some kinds of officers 


1 Senator Call, Cong. Ree., vol. xiv. Part I. 
p. 498. 
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who cannot well be chosen by competi- 
tion: the fourth-class postmasters, for 
instance, who live in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, and who may be appointed by one 
of several feasible plans that have been 
suggested, and the higher grade of offi- 
cers, such as chiefs of bureaus, whose 
competency would be better assured if 
they obtained their positions by promo- 
tion, based upon worth, fidelity, and long 
experience. As to the intermediate of- 
fices, the system of competitive examina- 
The official 
duties are clearly defined, and it is an 


tion works satisfactorily. 


easy matter to test the qualifications of 
applicants. If it be urged that busi- 
ness men do not select their employees 
by this method, it may be replied that 
they always make searching verbal in- 
quiries into the capacity of applicants, 
and that, in some instances, where large 
numbers of men are employed, written 
questions are submitted. In fact, com- 
petition, in some form, is the unwritten 
law of the commercial world, it being a 
needful guarantee of the best service. 

It is, of course, possible that a man 
may be “ eminently competent for official 
preferment, and not at all competent 
for a competitive examination ;”’ but the 
chances are greatly against it, if the ex- 
amination be “ practical,” as the law 
says it shall be. The civil service com- 
mission have performed their duty in 
That part of 
which is intended to 
test the general fitness of applicants 


this matter judiciously. 
the examination 


will not greatly tax the mental resources 
of any one possessing a common school 
education, unless expert services are re- 
quired. The standard set is low rather 
than high. Sir G. O. Trevelyan says 
that the opening of the English civil and 
military services to competition, in its 
influence upon national education, was 
equivalent to a hundred thousand schol- 
arships and exhibitions of the most val- 
uable kind. Whatever may be the in- 
fluence of the system of federal examina- 
tions upon the education of the American 
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people, there cannot be two opinions 
as to the effect of that system upon the 
national needless to 
point out that a public contest of merit, 


into which any one may enter without 


character. It is 


fear or solicitation, induces high endea- 
On 
is equally patent that 
where offices go by favor thrift follows 
fawning. Women 


career are reduced to importuning, may- 


vor, and conserves manhood. the 


other hand, it 
seeking an honest 
hap subjected to insult ; young men are 
transformed into mendicants and syco- 
phants; and the position of all appli- 
cants does not differ materially from that 


The Tragie Muse. 
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of the Elizabethan courtier, whose igno- 
miny Spenser, in travail of spirit, has 
described so vividly : — 


** Full little knowest thou, that hast not tride, 

What hell it is in suing long to bide: 

To loose good days, that might be better 
spent ; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 

To feed on hope, to pine with feare and sor- 
row } 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 

To eate thy heart through comfortlesse dis- 
paires ; 

To fawne, to erouche, to wait, to ride, to 
ronne, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undonne.” 


Oliver T. Morton. 





THE TRAGIC 


XLVI. 
[ Continued. | 


PETER SHERRINGHAM had an idea, 
as he ceased speaking, that Miriam was 
on the point of breaking out with some 


strong word of resentment at his allu- 


sion to the contingent nature of her pros- 
pects. 


But it only twisted the weapon 
in his wound to hear her saying with 
extraordinary mildness, “ It’s perfectly 
true that my glories are still to come, 
that I may fizzle out and that my little 
success of to-day is perhaps a 
flash in the pan. 


mere 
Stranger things have 
been —something of that sort happens 
every day. But don’t we talk too much 
of that part of it?” she asked, with a 
weary tolerance that. was noble in its 
effect. 


only the noise one’s going to make; es- 


“Surely it’s vulgar to consider 


pecially when one remembers how unin- 
telligent nine tenths of it will be. It 
isn’t to my glories that I cling; it’s 
simply to my idea, even if it’s destined 
to let me drop into obscurity. I like it 
better than anything else — a thousand 
times better (I’m sorry to have to put it 


MUSE. 


in such a way) than tossing up my head 
as the fine lady of a little coterie.” 

“ A little coterie ? I don’t know what 
youre talking about!” Peter retorted, 
with considerable heat. 

“A big coterie, then! It’s only that, 
at the best. A nasty, prim ‘ official’ 
woman, who is perched on her little lo- 
eal pedestal and thinks she’s a queen 
forever because she’s ridiculous for an 
hour! Oh, you need n’t tell me. I’ve 
seen them abroad, I could imitate them 
here. I could do one for you on the 
spot, if I were not so tired. It’s searce- 
ly worth mentioning, perhaps, but I’m 
ready to drop.” Miriam picked up the 
white mantle she had tossed off, flinging 
it round her with her usual amplitude 
of gesture. “They are waiting for me, 
Ii I don’t 
hurry they ’ll eat up all the nice things. 
Don’t say I haven’t been obliging, and 
come back when you’re better. Good- 
night.” 


and I confess I’m hungry. 


“T quite agree with you that we ’ve 
talked too much about the vulgar side 
of our question,” Peter responded, walk- 
ing round to get between her and the 
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French window, by which she apparent- 
ly had a view of leaving the room. 
“That ’s because I’ve wanted to bribe 
you. Bribery is almost always vulgar.” 

“Yes, you should do better. Merci / 
There ’s a cab; some of them have come 
for me. Miriam added, 
for a sound that reached her 
from the road. 


I must go,” 
listening 


Sherringham listened too, making out 
no cab. “ Believe me, it isn’t wise to 
turn your back on such an affection as 
mine and on confidence,” he 


went on, speaking almost in a warning 


such a 


tone (there was a touch of superior stern- 
ness in it, as of a rebuke for real folly, 
but it was meant to be tender), and 
stopping feet of the 
“Such things are the most 


” 


her within a few 
window. 
precious that life has to give us, 
added, all but didactically. 

Miriam had listened again for a mo- 
ment; then she appeared to give up the 
idea of the cab. 


he 


The reader need hard- 
ly be told, at this stage of her youthful 
history, that the right way for her lover 
to soothe her was not to represent himself 
as acting for her highest good. “I like 
your calling it confidence,” she presently 
said; and the deep note of the few 
words had something of the distant mut- 
ter of thunder. 

“What is it, then, when I offer you 
everything I am, everything I have, 
everything I shall achieve?” 

She seemed to measure him for a mo- 
ment, as if she were thinking whether 
she should try to pass him. But she 
remained where she was, and she re- 
turned, “I’m sorry for you, yes, but 
I’m also rather ashamed of you.” 

“ Ashamed of me?” 

“A brave offer to see me through — 
that’s what I should eall confidence. 
You say, to-day, that you hate the thea- 
tre; and do you know what has made 
you do it? The fact that it 


has too 


large a place in your mind to let you 
repudiate it and throw it over with a 
good conscience. 


It has a deep fascina- 


The Tragie Muse. 
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tion for you, and yet you are not strong 
enough to make the concession of tak- 
ing up with it publicly, in my person. 
You’re ashamed of yourself for that, as 
all your constant high claims for it are 
on record; so you blaspheme against it, 
to try and cover your retreat and your 
treachery and straighten out your per- 
sonal situation. But it won't do, my 
dear fellow — it won't do at all,” Miriam 
proceeded, with a triumphant, almost 
judicial lucidity which made her com- 
panion stare; “you have not the small- 
est excuse of stupidity, and your perver- 
sity is no excuse at all. Leave her alone 
altogether — a poor girl who’s making 
her way — or else come frankly to help 
her, to give her the benefit of your wis- 
dom. Don’t lock her up for life under 
the pretense of doing her good. What 
does one most good is to see a little hon- 
esty. You’re the best judge, the best 
eritic, the best observer, the best believer, 
that I’ve ever come across; you ’re com- 
mitted to 
to me for 


it by everything you’ve said 
a twelvemonth, by the whole 
turn of your mind, by the way you ’ve 
If an 
art is noble and beneficent, one should 
n't be afraid to offer it one’s arm. 


followed up this business of ours. 


Your 
cousin is n’t; he ean make sacrifices.” 

“My cousin? ” shouted Peter. “ Why, 
wasn’t it only the other day that you 
were throwing his 
teeth ?” 

Under this imputation upon her con- 
sistency Miriam flinched but for an in- 
stant. 
smiled. 


sacrifices in his 


“TI did that to worry you,” she 


“Why should you wish to worry me 
if you care so little about me?” 

“Care little about you? Haven't I 
told you often, didn’t I tell you yester- 
day, how much I care? Ain’t I show- 
ing it now by spending half the night 
here with you (giving myself away to all 
those cynics), taking all this trouble to 
persuade you to hold up your head and 
have the courage of your opinions ? ” 


“You invent my opinions for your 
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convenience,” said Peter. 


ago as the night I introduced you, in 


“As long 


Paris, to Mademoiselle Voisin, you ac- 
cused me of looking down on those who 
practice your art. I remember you al- 
most scratched my eyes out because I 
didn’t kotow enough to your friend 
Dashwood. Perhaps I didn’t; but if, 
already at that time, I was so wide of 
the mark, you can scarcely accuse me of 
treachery now.” 

“T dont remember, but I dare say 
you ’re meditated. 
“What I accused you of then was prob- 


right,’ Miriam 
ably simply what I reproach you with 
now: the germ, at least, of your deplor- 
You consider that we 
do awfully valuable work, and yet you 
would n’t for the world let people sup- 
pose that you really take our side. If 
your position was even at that time so 


able weakness. 


false, so much the worse for you, that’s 
all. 


claimed, 


girl ex- 


Oh, it’s refreshing,” the 
after a pause during which 
Sherringham seemed to himself to taste 
the full bitterness of despair, so baffled 
and derided he felt — “oh, it’s re- 
freshing to see a man burn his ships in 
a cause that appeals to him, give up 
something for it and break with hideous 
timidities and snobberies! It’s the most 
beautiful sight in the world.” 
Sherringham, sore as he was, and 
and exasperated, nevertheless 
burst out laughing at this. 


angry, 
“ You ’re 
magnificent, you give me at this moment 
the finest possible illustration of what 
you mean by burning one’s ships. Verily, 
verily, there ’s no one like you: talk of 
timidity, talk of refreshment! If I had 
any talent for it I’d go on the stage to- 
morrow, to spend my life with you the 
better.” 

“Tf you'll do that, I Il be your wife 
the 
That would be really respectable,” 
Miriam. 


day after your first appearance. 


said 


“ Unfortunately I’ve no talent.” 
“That would only make it the more 
respectable.” 


The Tragic Muse. 


[ April, 


*“You’re just like Nick,” Peter re- 
joined: “you ’ve taken to imitating Ga- 
briel Nash. Don’t you see that it’s 


only if it were a question of my going 


on the stage myself that there would 
be a certain fitness in your contrasting 
me invidiously with Nick Dormer and in 
my giving up one career for another? 
But simply to stand in the wing and hold 
your shawl and your smelling-bottle!” 
Peter concluded mournfully, as if he 
had ceased to debate. 

* Holding my shawl and my smelling- 
bottle is a mere detail, representing a 
very small part of the various precious 
services, the protection and encourage- 
ment, for which a woman in my position 
might be indebted to a man interested in 
her work and accomplished and deter- 
mined, as you very justly describe your- 
self.” 

* And would it be your idea that such 
a man should live on the money earned 
by an exhibition of the person of his 
still more accomplished and still more 
determined wife ? ” 

“Why not, if they work together — 
if there’s something of his spirit and 
his support in everything she does?” 
Miriam demanded. ‘Je vous attendais, 
with the famous ‘ person;’ of course 
that’s the great stick they beat us with. 
Yes, we show it for money, those of us 
who have anything to show, and some, 
no doubt, who have n't, which is the real 
scandal. What will you have? It’s only 
the envelope of the idea and the form of 
expression, which ought to be conceded 
to us; and in proportion as the idea 
takes hold of us do we become uncon- 
Poor old 
‘person ’— if you knew what we think 
of it! If you don’t forget it, that’s 
your own affair: it shows that you ’re 
dense before the idea.” 

“ That I’m dense ? ” 

“JT mean the public is—the public 
who pays us. 


scious of the clumsy body. 


After all, they expect us 
to look at them too, who are not half so 


well worth it. If you should see some 
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of the creatures who have the face to 
plant themselves there in the stalls, be- 
fore one, for three mortal hours! I dare 
say it would be simpler to have no 
bodies, but we’re all in the same box, 
and it would be a great injustice to the 
idea, and we’re all showing ourselves, 
all the while ; only some of us are not 
worth paying.” 

“ You’re extraordinarily droll, but 
somehow I can’t laugh at you,” said 
Peter, his handsome face lengthened to 
a point that sufficiently attested the 
fact. 
time I ever saw you — the day you re- 


‘Do you remember the second 


cited at my place?” he abruptly in- 
quired, a good deal as if he were draw- 
ing from his quiver an arrow which, if 
it was the last, was also one of the most 
pointed. 

** Perfectly, and what an idiot I was, 
though it was only yesterday !”’ 

“You expressed to me then a deep 
detestation of the sort of self-exposure to 
which the profession you were seeking 
to enter would commit you. If you com- 
pared yourself to a contortionist at a 
country fair, I’m only taking my cue 
from you.” 

* T don’t know what I may have said 
then,” replied Miriam, whose steady 
flight was not arrested by this ineffectual 
bolt ; “I was, no doubt, already won- 
derful for talking of things I know noth- 
ing I was only on the brink of 
the stream, and I perhaps thought the 
water colder than it is. 


about. 


One warms it 
a bit one’s self, when once one is in. Of 
course I’m a contortionist and of course 
there ’s a hateful side ; but don’t you see 
how that very fact puts a price on every 
compensation, on the help of those who 
are ready to insist on the other side, the 
grand one, and especially on the sympa- 
thy of the person who is ready to insist 
most and to keep before us the great 
thing, the element that makes up for 
everything?” 

“The element?’ 
with a vagueness which was pardonably 


Peter questioned, 


The Tragic Muse. 
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exaggerated. ‘“ Do you mean your suc- 
cess ¢” 

“T mean what you’ve so often been 
eloquent about,” the girl returned, with 
an indulgent shrug — “the way we 
simply stir people’s souls. Ah, there ’s 
where life can help us,” she broke out, 
with a change of tone, “there’s where 
human relations and affections can help 
us; love and faith and joy and suffering 
and experience — I don’t know what to 
cail °em! They suggest things, they 
light them up and sanctify them, as you 
may say; they make them appear worth 
doing.’ She became radiant for a mo- 
ment, as if with a splendid vision ; then 
melting into still another accent, which 
seemed all nature and harmony, she pro- 
ceeded: “I must tell you that in the 
matter of what we can do for each other 
I have a tremendously high ideal. I go 
in for closeness of union, for identity of 
interest. A true marriage, as they call 
it, must do one a lot of good!” 

Sherringham stood there looking at 
her a minute, during which her eyes sus- 
tained the rummage of his gaze without 
a relenting gleam of the sense of cruelty 
With a passionate but 
inarticulate ejaculation he turned away 
from her and remained, on the edge of 
the window, his hands in his pockets, 


or of paradox. 


gazing defeatedly, doggedly, into the 
featureless night, into the little black 
garden which had nothing to give him 
but a familiar smell of damp. The warm 
darkness had no relief for him, and 
Miriam’s histrionic hardness flung him 
back against a fifth-rate world, against 
a bedimmed, star-punctured nature which 
had no consolation— the bleared, irre- 
sponsive. eyes of the London heaven. 
For the brief space that he glared at 
these things he dumbly and helplessly 
raged. What he wanted was something 
that was not in that thick prospect. 
What was the meaning of this sudden 
this 
senseless mocking catch, like some irri- 


offensive importunity of “art,” 


tating chorus of conspirators in a bad 
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opera, in which Miriam’s voice was so 
incongruously conjoined with Nick’s and 
in which Biddy’s sweet little pipe had 
not scrupled still more bewilderingly to 
mingle? Art be damned: what com- 
mission, after all, had he ever given it 
to better him If the 
pointless groan in which Peter exhaled 
a part of his humiliation had been trans- 
lated into words, these words would have 


or bother him ? 


been as heavily charged with the genu- 
ine British mistrust of the bothersome 
principle as if the poor fellow speaking 
them had never quitted his island. Sev- 
eral acquired perceptions had struck ¢ 
deep root in him, but there was an im- 
memorial compact formation which lay 
deeper still. He tried, at the present 
hour, to rest upon it, spiritually, but 
found it inelastic; and at the very mo- 
ment when he was most conscious of this 
absence of the rebound, or of any toler- 
able ease, his vision was solicited by an 
object which, as he immediately guessed, 
could only add to the complication of 
things. 

An undefined shape hovered before 
him in the garden, half-way between the 
gate and the house; it remained out- 
side of the broad shaft of lamplight pro- 
jected from the window. It wavered 
for a moment, after it had become aware 
of Peter’s observation, and then whisked 
round the corner of the little villa. This 
characteristic movement so effectually 
dispelled the mystery (it could only be 
Mrs. Rooth who resorted to such con- 
spicuous secrecies) that, to feel that the 
game was up and his interview over, 
Sherringham had no need of seeing the 
figure reappear, on second thoughts, 
and dodge about in the dusk with a 
vexatious sportive imbecility. Evidently 
Miriam’s warning of a few minutes be- 
fore had been founded: a cab had de- 
posited her anxious mother at the gar- 
den-door. Mrs. Rooth had entered with 
precautions; she had approached the 
house and retreated; she had effaced 
herself — had peered and waited and 
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Maternal solicitude and mud- 
dled calculations had drawn her away 


listened. 


from a festival as yet only imperfectly 
commemorative. The heroine of the 
occasion, of course, had been intolerably 
missed, so that the old woman had both 
obliged the company and quieted her 
own nerves by jumping insistently into 
a hansom and rattling up to St. John’s 
Wood to reclaim the absentee. But if 
she had wished to be in time she had 
also desired not to be abrupt, and would 
have been still more embarrassed to say 
what she aspired to promote than to 
phrase what she had proposed to hin- 
der. She wanted to abstain tastefully, 
to interfere felicitously, and, more gen- 
erally and justifiably (the small hours 
had come), to see what her young charges 
were doing. She would probably have 
gathered that they were quarreling, and 
she appeared now to be telegraphing 
to Sherringham to know if it were over. 
He took no notice of her signals, if 
signals they were; he only felt that be- 
fore he made way for the odious old 
woman there was one faint little spark 
he might strike from Miriam’s flint. 

Without letting her guess that her 
mother was on the premises he turned 
again to his companion, half expecting 
that she would have taken her chance to 
regard their discussion as more than ter- 
minated and by the other egress flit away 
from him in silence. But she was still 
there ; she was in the act of approaching 
him, with a manifest intention of kind- 
ness, and she looked indeed, to his sur- 
prise, like an angel of mercy. 

“Don’t let us part so disagreeably,” 
she said, ‘“ with your trying to make me 
feel as if I were merely disobliging. 


It’s no use talking — we only hurt each 
other. 


Let us hold our tongues, like de- 
cent people, and go about our business. 
It isn’t as if you hadn’t any cure — 
when you have such a capital one. Try 
it, try it, my dear friend — you'll see! 
I wish you the highest promotion and 
the quickest — every success and every 
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reward. When you’ve got them all, 
some day, and I’ve become a great swell 
too, well meet, on that solid basis, and 
you ll be so glad I’ve been nasty now.” 

“Surely before I leave you I’ve a 
right to ask you this,” Sherringham an- 
swered, holding fast in both his own 
the cool hand of farewell that she had 
finally tormented him with. ‘“ Are you 
ready to follow up by a definite promise 
your implied assurance that I have a 
remedy ?” 

“ A definite promise ?”’ Miriam be- 
nignly gazed, with the perfection of eva- 
sion. ‘I don’t ‘imply’ that you have a 
remedy. I declare it on the housetops. 
That delightful girl” — 

“T’m not talking of any delightful 
girl but you!” Peter broke in with a 
voice which, as he afterwards learned, 
struck Mrs. Rooth’s ears, in the garden, 
with affright. ‘I simply hold you, un- 
der pain of being convicted of the gross- 
est prevarication, to the strict sense of 
what you said a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“ Ah, I’ve said so many things; one 
has to do that to get rid of you. You 
rather hurt my hand,” she added, jerk- 
ing it away in a manner that showed 
that if she was an angel of mercy her 
merey was partly for herself. 

* As I understand you, then, I may 
have some hope if I do renounce my 


profession?” Peter pursued. “If I 


break with everything, my prospects, my 


studies, my training, my emoluments, my 
past and my future, the service of my 
country and the ambition of my life, 
and engage to take up instead the busi- 
ness of watching your interests so far as 
I may learn how, and ministering to your 
triumphs so far as may in me lie — 
if after further reflection I decide to go 
through these preliminaries, have I your 
word that I may definitely look to you to 
reward me with your precious hand ?” 
“ T don’t think you have any right to 
put the question to me now,” said Mi- 
riam, with a promptitude partly pro- 
duced, perhaps, by the clear-eut form 
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Peter’s solemn speech had given (it was 
a charm to hear it) to each item of his 
enumeration. ‘ The case is so very con- 
tingent, so dependent on what you in- 
geniously call your further reflection. 
While you reserve yourself you ask me 
to commit myself. If it’s a question of 
further reflection, why did you drag me 
up here? And then,” she added, * I’m 
so far from wishing you to take any 
such monstrous step.” 

“Monstrous, you eall it ? 
you said it would be sublime.” 

“Sublime if it’s done with spontane- 
ity, with passion; ridiculous if it’s done 
after further reflection. As you said, 
perfectly, awhile ago, it isn’t a thing to 
reason about.” 


Just now 


“ Ah, what a help you ’d be to me in 
diplomacy !” Sherringham cried. ‘ Will 
you give me a year to consider ?” 

“ Would you trust me for a year?” 

“ Why not, if I’m ready to trust you 
for life?” 

“Oh, I should n’t be free then, worse 
luck. And how much you seem to take 
for granted one must like you!” 

“ Remember that you ’ve made a great 
point of your liking me. Would n’t you 
clo so still more if I were heroic ?” 

Miriam looked at him a moment. “I 
think I should pity you, in such a cause. 
Give it all to her; don’t throw away a 
real happiness !”’ 

* Ah, you can’t back out of your posi- 
tion with a few vague and even rather 
impertinent words!” 
elared. 


Sherringham de- 
“You accuse me of swallowing 
my protestations, but you swallow yours. 
You’ve painted in heavenly colors the 
sacrifice I’m talking of, and now you 
must take the consequences.” 

“ The consequences ?” 

“ Why, my coming back in a year to 
square myself.” 
cried Mi- 


“Come back when you like. IT 


“Ah, you’re tiresome!” 
riam. 
don’t wonder you ’ve grown desperate, 
but faney me, then!” she added, looking 
past him at a new interlocutor. 
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“ Yes, but if he’ll square himself!” 
Peter heard Mrs. Rooth’s voice respond, 
She had 
stolen up to the window now, she had 
passed the threshold, she was in the 
room, but her daughter had not been 
startled. ‘ What is it he wants to do, 
dear ?”’ she continued, to Miriam. 

“To induce me to marry him if he ‘ll 
go upon the stage. 


conciliatingly, behind him. 


He ‘ll practice over 
there, where he’s going, and then he ’ll 
come back and appear. Isn’t it too 
dreadful? Talk him out of it, stay with 
him, soothe him!” the girl hurried on. 
“ You ’ll find some drinks and some bis- 
cuits in the cupboard — keep him with 
you, pacify him, give him his little sup- 
per. Meanwhile I'll go to mine; I'll 
take the brougham; don’t follow!” 
With these Miriam bounded 
into the garden, and her white drapery 
shone for an 


words 
instant in the darkness 
Peter looked 
about him, to pick up his hat, and while 
he did so he heard the bang of the gate 


before she disappeared. 


and the quick carriage getting into mo- 
tion. Mrs. Rooth appeared to sway ex- 
citedly, for a moment, in opposed diree- 
tions: that of the impulse to rush after 
Miriam and that of the extraordinary 
possibility to which the young lady had 


alluded. 


venture, detaining him with a maternal 


She seemed in doubt, but at a 


touch, she twinkled up at their visitor 
like an insinuating glow-worm. 

“T’m so glad you came.” 

“T’m not. I’ve got nothing by it,” 
he said, finding his hat. 

“ Oh, it was so beautiful ! ’ she coaxed. 

“The play —yes, wonderful. I’m 


afraid it’s too late for me to avail my- 


self of the privilege your daughter offers 
me. Good-night.” 

“ Oh, it’s a pity ; won't you take any- 
thing?” Mrs. Rooth. ‘ When 
I heard your voice so high, I was scared 
and I hung back.” But before he could 
reply she added, “ Are you really think- 
ing of the stage?” 


asked 


“It comes to the same thing.” 


The Tragic 
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“Do you mean you ’ve proposed ?” 

“Oh, unmistakably.” 

*¢ And what does she say ?” 

“Why, you heard: she says I’m an 

ass. 
“ Ah, the little rascal!” laughed Mrs. 

Rooth. I'll help 

you. Give up noth- 

ing — least of all your advantages.” 


‘“* Leave her to me. 
But you are mad. 


“T won't give up your daughter,” 
said Peter, reflecting that if this was 
cheap it was at any rate good enough for 
Mrs. Rooth. He mended it a little in- 
deed by adding darkly, * But you can’t 
make her take me.” 

“T can prevent her taking any one 
else.” 

“Qh, can you!” Peter ejaculated, 
with more skepticism than ceremony. 

“You ‘ll see — you ‘Il see.”’ He passed 
into the garden, but, after she had blown 
out the candles and drawn the window 
to, Mrs. Rooth went with him. <“ All 
you ’ve got to do is to be yourself — to 
be true to your fine position,” she ex- 
plained, as they proceeded. ‘ Trust me 
with the rest — trust me and be quiet.” 

“How can one be quiet, after this 
magnificent evening ?” 

“Yes, but it’s just that!” panted 
the eager old woman. “It has launched 
her so, on this sea of dangers, that to 
make up for the loss of the old security 
(don’t you know?) we must take a still 
firmer hold.” 

“ Ay, of what?” asked Sherringham, 
as Mrs. Rooth’s comfort became vague 
while she stopped with him at the gar- 
den-door. 

“Ah, you know: of the veal life, of 
the Her hansom was 
waiting for her, and she added, “I kept 
it, you see ; but a little extravagance, on 
the night one’s fortune has come ! ” 

Peter stared. Yes, there were people 
whose fortune had come; but he man- 
aged to stammer, “ Are you following 
her again?” 


true anchor!’ 


And 


Rooth clambered into the vehicle. 


Mrs. 


From 


“For you—for you!” 
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the seat, enticingly, she offered him the 
place beside her. ‘“ Won't 
too? I know he asked you.” 


you come 

Peter de- 
clined, with a quick gesture, and as he 
turned away he heard her call after 
him, to cheer him on his lonely walk, 
“T shall keep this up ; I shall never lose 


}99 


sight of her ! 
XLVII. 


When Mrs. Dallow returned to Lon- 
don, just before London broke up, the 
fact was immediately known in Caleutta 
Gardens and was promptly communi- 


cated to Nick Dormer by his sister Brid-, 


get. He had learnt it in no other way 
—he had had no correspondence with 
He gathered 
sisters were not 
ignorant of her whereabouts (he never 
mentioned her name to them) ; but as to 


Julia during her absence. 
that his mother and 


this he was not sure whether the source 
of their information was the Morning 
Post or a casual letter received by the 
inscrutable Biddy. He knew that Bid- 
dy had some epistolary commerce with 
Julia, and he had an impression that 
letters 
Biddy, however, 


Grace occasionally exchanged 
with Mrs. Gresham. 
who, as he was well aware, was always 
studying what he would like, forbore to 
talk to him about the absent mistress of 
Harsh, beyond once dropping the remark 
that she had Florence to 
Venice and was enjoying gondolas and 
Nick’s 
this was that she was a 
happy woman to have such a go at Ti- 
tian and Tintoret: as he spoke, and for 


gone from 
sunsets too much to leave them. 
comment on 


some time afterwards, the sense of how 
he himself should enjoy a similar “ go” 
made him ache with ineffectual longing. 

He had forbidden himself, for the 
present, to think of absence, not only 
because it would be inconvenient and ex- 
pensive, but because it would be a kind 
of retreat from the enemy, a concession 
to difficulty. 
ular person and no particular body of 


The enemy was no partic- 
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persons: not his mother; not Mr. Car- 
teret, who, as Nick heard from the doe- 
tor at Beauclere, lingered on, sinking 
and sinking till his vitality appeared to 
have the vertical depth of a gold-mine ; 
not his pacified constituents, who had 
found a healthy diversion in returning 
another Liberal, wholly without Mrs. 
Dallow’s aid (she had not participated 
even to the extent of a responsive tele- 
gram in the election) ; not his late col- 
leagues in the House, nor the biting 
satirists of the newspapers, nor the bril- 
liant women he took down at dinner- 
parties (there was only one sense in 
which he ever took them down), nor his 
friends, nor his foes, nor his private 
thoughts, nor the periodical phantom of 
his shocked father: it was simply the 
general awkwardness of his situation. 
This awkwardness was connected with 
the sense of responsibility that Gabriel 
Nash so greatly deprecated — ceasing to 
roam, of late, on purpose to miss as few 
scenes as possible of the drama, rapidly 
growing dull, alas, of his friend’s des- 
tiny; but that compromising relation 
searcely drew the soreness from it. The 
public flurry produced by Nick’s collapse 
had only been large enough to mark the 
flatness of his position when it was over. 
To have had a few jokes cracked, audi- 
bly, at one’s expense was not an ordeal 
worth talking of; the hardest thing 
about it was merely that there had not 
been enough of them to yield a propor- 
Nick had felt, in 
short, the benefit of living in an age 


tion of good ones. 


and in a society where number and pres- 
sure have, for the individual figure, es- 
pecially when it’s a zero, compensations 
almost equal to their cruelties. 


No, the pinch, for our young man’s 
conscience, after a few weeks had passed, 
was simply an acute mistrust of the su- 
perficiality of performance into which 
the desire to justify himself might hur- 
ry him. That desire was passionate as 
regards Julia Dallow; it ardent 
also as regards his mother ; and, to make 


was 
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it absolutely uncomfortable, it was com- 
plicated with the conviction that neither 
of them would recognize his justification 
even should They 
probably could n’t if they would, and 
very likely they would n’t if they could. 
He assured himself, however, that this 
limitation would n’t matter ; it was their 


when she see it. 


affair — his own was simply to have the 
right sort of thing to show. ‘The work 
he was now attempting was not the right 
sort of thing; though doubtless Julia, 
for instance, would dislike it almost as 
much as if it were. The two portraits 
of Miriam, after the first exhilaration of 
his finding himself at large, filled him 
with no private glee: they were not in 
the direction in which, for the present, 
he wished really to move. 
felt almost angry, 
though of course he held his tongue, 
when, by the few persons who saw them, 
they were pronounced wonderfully clev- 
er. That they were wonderfully clever 
was just the detestable thing in them, so 
active had that cleverness been in mak- 


There were 


moments when he 


ing them seem better than they were. 
There were people to whom he would 
have been ashamed to show them, and 
these were the people whom it would 
give him most pleasure some day to 
please. Not only had he many an hour 
of disgust with his actual work, but he 
thought he saw, as in an ugly revelation, 
that nature had cursed him with an odi- 
ous facility and that the lesson of his 
life, the sternest and wholesomest, would 
be to keep out of the trap it had laid 
for him. He had fallen into this trap 
on the threshold, and he had only seram- 
bled out with his honor. He had a talent 
for appearance, and that was the fatal 
thing; he had a damnable suppleness 
and a gift of immediate response, a rea- 
diness to oblige, that made him seem to 
take up causes which he really left lying, 
enabled him to learn enough about them 
in an hour to have all the air of having 
made them his own. Many people called 
them their own who had taken them in 
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much less. He was too clever by half, 
since this pernicious overflow had been 
at the bottom of deep disappointments 
and heart-burnings. He had assumed a 
virtue, and enjoyed assuming it, and the 
assumption had cheated his father and 
his mother, and his affianced wife, and his 
rich benefactor, and the candid burgesses 
of Harsh, and the cynical reporters of 
the newspapers. had 
been but young curiosity, his speeches 


His enthusiasms 


had been young agility, his professions 
and adhesions had been like postage- 


stamps without glue: the head was all 
right, but they would n't stick. He 
stood ready now to wring the neck of 
the irrepressible vice which certainly 
would like nothing better than to get 
him into further trouble. His only real 
justification would be to turn patience 
(his own, of course) inside out; yet if 
there should be a way to misread that 
recipe, his humbugging genius could 
be trusted infallibly to diseover it. 
Cheap and easy results would dangle be- 
fore him, little amateurish conspicuities, 
helped by his history, at exhibitions ; 
putting it in his power to triumph with 
a quick “ What do you say to that?” 
over those he had wounded. The fear 
of this danger was corrosive ; it poisoned 
If he should have 
a striking picture at the Academy next 
year, it would n't be a crime; yet he 
could n’t help suspecting any conditions 
that would enable him to be striking so 
In this way he felt quite enough 
how Gabriel Nash “had” him whenever 
he railed at his fever for proof, and how 
inferior as a productive force the desire 
to win over the ill-disposed might be 
to the principle of quiet growth. Nash 
had a foreign manner of lifting up his 


even legitimate joys. 


soon. 


finger and waving it before him, as if to 
put an end to everything, whenever it 
became, in conversation or discussion, to 
any extent a question whether any one 
would like anything. 

It was presumably, in some degree at 
least, a due respect for the principle of 
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quiet growth that kept Nick on the spot 
at present, made him stick fast to Rose- 
dale Road Caleutta Gardens and 
deny himself the simplifications of ab- 
sence. Do what he would he could not 
despoil himself of the impression that 
the disagreeable was somehow connected 
with the salutary, and the “ quiet’ with 
the disagreeable, when stubbornly borne ; 
so he resisted a hundred impulses to run 
away to Paris or to Florence, and the 
temptation to persuade himself by mate- 
rial motion that he was launched. He 
stayed in London because it seemed to him 
that there he was more conscious of what 
he had undertaken, and he had a horror 
of shirking that consciousness. 


and 


One ele- 
ment in it, indeed, was the perception 
that he would have found no great con- 
venience in a foreign journey, even had 
his judgment approved such a subter- 
fuge. The stoppage of his supplies from 
Beauclere had now become an historic 
fact, with something of the majesty of 
its class about it: he had had time to 
see what a difference this would make 
in his life. His means were small and 
he had several old debts, the number of 
which, as he believed, loomed large to 
his mother’s imagination. He could 
never tell her that she exaggerated, be- 
vause he told her nothing of that sort 
now: they had no intimate talk, for an 
impenetrable partition, a tall bristling 
hedge of untrimmed misconceptions, had 
sprung up between them. Poor Biddy 
had made a hole in it, through which 
she squeezed, from side to side, to keep 
up communications, at the cost of many 
rents and scratches; but Lady Agnes 
walked straight and stiff, never turning 
her head, never stopping to pluck the 
least little daisy of consolation. It was 
in this manner she wished to signify 
that she had accepted her wrongs. She 
draped herself in them as in a kind of 
Roman mantle, and she had never looked 
so proud and wasted and handsome as 
now that her eyes rested only upon 
ruins. 
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Nick was extremely sorry for her, 
though he thought there was a dreadful 
want of grace in her never setting a foot 


in Rosedale Road (she mentioned his 


studio no more than if it had been a 
private gambling-house, or something 


worse) ; sorry because he was well aware 
that, for the hour, everything must ap- 
pear to her to have crumbled. The lux- 
ury of Broadwood would have to crum- 
ble ; his mind was very clear about that. 
Biddy’s prospects had withered to the 
finest, dreariest dust, and Biddy, indeed, 
taking a lesson from her brother’s per- 
versities, seemed little disposed to better 
a bad business. She professed the most 
peacemaking sentiments, but when it 
came really to doing something to bright- 
en up the scene she showed herself por- 
tentously corrupted. After Peter Sher- 
ringham’s heartless flight she had wan- 
tonly slighted an excellent opportunity 
to repair her misfortune. Lady Agnes 
had reason to know, about the end of 
June, that young Mr. Grindon, the only 
son (the other children were girls) of 
an immensely rich industrial and polit- 
ical baronet in the north, was literally 
waiting for the faintest sign. This reason 
she promptly imparted to her younger 
daughter, whose intelligence had to take 
it in, but who had shown it no other con- 
sideration. Biddy had set her charming 
face as a stone; she would have nothing 
to do with signs, and she, practically 
speaking, willfully, wickedly, refused a 
magnificent offer, so that the young man 
carried his noble expectations elsewhere. 
How much in earnest he had been was 
proved by the fact that, before Goodwood 
had come and gone, he was captured by 
Lady Muriel Macpherson. It was super- 
fluous to insist on the frantic determina- 
tion to get married revealed by such an 
accident as that. Nick knew of this epi- 
sode only through Grace, and he deplored 
its having occurred in the midst of other 
disasters. 

He knew, or he suspected, something 
more as well — something about his bro- 
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ther Percival which, if it should come to 
light, no season would be genial enough 
to gloss over. 
posed that comfort 
against the ills of life was confined to 
the infallibility of his riflee He was not 
sensitive, but he had always the consola- 
tion of killing something. It had sud- 
denly come to Nick’s ears, however, that 
he had another resource as well, in the 


It had usually been sup- 
Perey’s store of 


person of a robust countrywoman, housed 
in an ivied corner of Warwickshire, in 
whom he had long been interested and 


whom, without any flourish of magna- 
nimity, he had ended by making his wife. 
The situation of the latest born of the 
pledges of this affection, a blooming boy 


(there had been two or three previous- 
ly), was therefore perfectly regular and 
of a nature to make a difference in the 
worldly position, as the phrase is, of his 
moneyless uncle. If there be degrees in 
the absolute and Perey had an heir (oth- 
ers, moreover, would supposably come), 
Nick would have to regard himself as 
His 
brother’s last step was doubtless, under 
the 


but such discoveries were enlivening 


still more moneyless than before. 


circumstances, to be commended ; 
only when they were made in other fam- 
ilies, and Lady Agnes would searcely 
enjoy learning to what tune she had be- 
come a grandmother. 

Nick forbore, from delicacy, to inti- 
mate to Biddy that he thought it a pity 
she could n’t care for Mr. Grindon; but 
he had a private sense that if she had 
been capable of such an achievement it 
would have lightened a little the weight 
he himself had to carry. He bore her 
a slight grudge, which lasted until Julia 
Dallow came back; when the circum- 
stance of the girl’s being summoned im- 
mediately down to Harsh created a di- 
version that was perhaps, after all, only 
fanciful. Biddy, as we know, enter- 
tained a theory, which Nick had found 
occasion to combat, that Mrs. Dallow 
had not treated him perfectly well; 
therefore in going to Harsh the very 
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first time Julia held out a hand to her, 
so jealous a little sister must have recog 
nized a special inducement. The induce- 
ment might have been that Julia had 
comfort for her, that she was acting by 
the direct advice of this acute lady, that 
they were still in close communion on 
the question of the offers Biddy was not 
to accept, that in short Peter Sherring- 
ham’s sister had taken upon herself to 
see that Biddy should remain free until 
the day of the fugitive’s inevitable re- 
turn. Once or twice, indeed, Nick won- 
dered whether Mrs. Dallow herself was 
visited, in a larger sense, by the thought 
of retracing her steps— whether she 
wished to draw out her young friend’s 
opinion as to how she might do so grace- 
fully. 
town Nick had seen her twice, in Great 
Stanhope Street, but not alone. She 
had said to him, on one of these occa- 


During the few days she was in 


sions, in her odd, explosive way, “I 
should have thought you’d have gone 
away somewhere —it must be such a 
bore.” Of course she firmly believed 
he was staying for Miriam, which he 
really was not; and probably she had 
written this false impression off to Peter, 
who, still more probably, would prefer 
to regard it as just. Nick was staying 
for Miriam only in the sense that he 
should be very glad of the money he 
might receive for the portrait he was en- 
gaged in painting. That money would 
be a great convenience to him, in spite 
of the obstructive ground Miriam had 
taken in pretending (she had blown half 
a gale about it) that he had had no 
right to dispose of such a production 
without her consent. His answer to this 
was simply that the purchaser was so 
little of a stranger that it did n’t go, as it 
were, out of the family, out of hers. It 
did n’t matter that Miriam should pro- 
test that if Mr. Sherringham had for- 
merly been no stranger he was now ut- 
terly one, so that there could be nothing 
less soothing to him than to see her hated 


image on his wall. He would back out 
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of the bargain, and Nick would be left 
with Nick 


jeered at this shallow theory, and, when 


his work on his hands. 
she came to sit, the question served as 
well as another to sprinkle their familiar 
silences with chaff. 
something, as we have seen, of the con- 
ditions in which his distracted kinsman 
had left England; and this connected 
itself, in casual meditation, with some 
of the calculations that he attributed to 
Julia and Biddy. There had naturally 
been a sequel to the queer behavior in 
which Peter had indulged, at the thea- 
tre, on the eve of his departure 


Nick already knew 


a se- 
quel embodied in a remark dropped by 
Miriam in the course of the first sitting 
she gave Nick after her great night. 
“Fancy” —so this observation ran — 
“fancy the dear man finding time, in 
the press of all his last duties, to ask 
me to marry him!” 

“He told me you had found time, in 
the press of all yours, to say you would,” 
Nick replied. And this was pretty much 
all that had passed on the subject be- 
tween them, save, of course, that Miriam 
immediately made it clear that Peter 
had grossly misinformed him. What 
had happened was that she had said 
she would do nothing of the sort. She 
professed a desire not to be confronted 
again with this trying theme, and Nick 
sasily fell in with it, from a definite 
preference he now had not to handle 
that kind of subject with her. If Julia 
had false ideas about him, and if Peter 
had them too, his part of the business 
was to take the simplest course to estab- 
lish that falsity. There were difficulties 
indeed attached even to the simplest 
course, but there would be a difficulty 
the less if, in conversation, one should 
forbear to meddle with the general sug- 
gestive topic of intimate unions. It is 
certain that in these days Nick cultivated 
the practice of forbearances for which 
he did not receive, for which perhaps he 
never would receive, due credit. 

He had been convinced for some time 
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that one of the next things he should 
hear would be that Mrs. Dallow had ar- 
ranged to marry Mr. Macgeorge or some 
such leader of multitudes. He could 
think of that now, he found —think of 
it with resignation, even when Julia was 
before his eyes, looking so handsomely 
forgetful that her air had to be taken as 
referring still more to their original in- 
timacy than to his comparatively super- 
ficial offense. What made this accom- 
plishment of his own remarkable was 
that there was something else he thought 
of quite as much — the fact that he had 
only to see her again to feel by how 
great a charm she had in the old days 
This charm 
operated apparently in a very direct, 
primitive way: her presence diffused it 
and fully established it, but her absence 
left comparatively little of it behind. 
It dwelt in the very facts of her person 
— it was something that she happened 
physically to be; yet (considering that 
the question was of something very like 


taken possession of him. 


loveliness) its envelope of associations, 
of memories and recurrences, had no 

She packed it up and 
took it away with her, as if she had been 
a woman who had come to sell ‘a set of 
laces. 


great density. 


The laces were as wonderful as 
ever when they were taken out of the 


box, but to get another look at them you 


What was 
all remarkable was that Miriam 
Rooth was much less irresistible to our 
young man than Mrs. Dallow could be 
when Mrs. Dallow was on the spot. He 
could paint Miriam, day after day, with- 
out any agitating blur of vision ; in fact 


had to send for the woman. 
above 


the more he saw of her the clearer grew 
the atmosphere through which she blazed, 
the more her richness became one with 
that of the flowering picture. There 
are reciprocities and special sympathies, 
in such relations; mysterious affinities 
they used to be called, divinations of 
private congruity. Nick had an unex- 
pressed conviction that if, as he had 
often wanted and proposed, he had em- 
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barked with Mrs. Dallow in this particu- 
lar quest of a great prize, disaster would 
have overtaken them on the deep waters. 
Even with the limited risk, indeed, dis- 
aster had come ; but it was of a different 
kind, and it had the advantage for him 
that now she could n't reproach and ac- 
cuse him as the cause of it — could n’t 
do so, at least, on any ground he was 
obliged to recognize. She would never 
know how much he had cared for her, 
how much he eared for her still ; inas- 
much as the conclusive proof, for him- 
self, was his conscious reluctance to care 
for another woman, which she positively 
misread. Some day he would doubtless 
try to do that; but such a day seemed 
as yet far off, and he had no spite, no 
The 


soreness that was mingled with his lib- 


vindictive impulse, to help him. 


eration, the sense of indignity even, as 
of a full cup suddenly dashed, by a 
blundering hand, from his lips, demand- 
ed certainly a balm; but it found it, for 
the time, in another passion, not in a 
‘ancorous exercise of the same — a pas- 
sion strong enough to make him forget 
what a pity it was that he was not made 
to care for two women at once. 

As soon as Mrs. Dallow returned to 
England he broke ground, to his mother, 
on the subject of her making Julia un- 
derstand that she and the girls now re- 
garded their occupancy of Broadwood as 
absolutely terminated. He had already, 
several weeks before, picked a little at 
this arid tract, but in the interval the 
soil appeared to have formed again. It 
was disagreeable to him to impose such 
a renunciation on Lady Agnes, and it 
was especially disagreeable to have to 
phrase it and discuss it and perhaps in- 
He would have liked the 
whole business to be tacit — a little tri- 
umph of silent delicacy. But he found 
reasons to suspect that what in fact 
would be most tacit was Julia’s certain 


sist upon it. 


endurance of chance 


Lady Agnes had a theory that they had 


any indelicacy. 


virtually — “ practically,” as she said — 
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given up the place, so that there was no 
need of making a splash about it; but 
Nick discovered, in the course of a con- 
versation with Biddy more rigorous per- 
haps than any to which he had ever sub- 
jected her, that none of their property 
had been removed from the delightful 
house — none of the things (there were 
ever so many things) that Lady Agnes 
had caused to be conveyed there when 
they took possession. Her ladyship was 
the proprietor of innumerable articles of 
furniture, of her 
former greatness, and moved about the 


relics and survivals 
world with a train of heterogeneous bag- 
gage; so that her quiet overflow into 
the spaciousness of Broadwood had had 
all the luxury of a final subsidence. 
What Nick had to propose to her now 
was a dreadful combination, a relapse 
into all the things she most hated — sea- 
side lodgings, bald storehouses in the 
Marylebone Road, little London rooms 
crammed with things that caught the 
dit and made them stuffy. He was 
afraid he should really finish her, and 
he himself was surprised, in a degree, 
at his He would n’t have 
supposed that he should have cared so 
much, but he found he did care intense- 


insistence. 


ly. He cared enough — it says every- 
thing — to explain to his mother that, 
practically, her retention of Broadwood 
would be the violation of an agreement. 
Julia had given them the place on the 
understanding that he was to marry her, 
and since he was not to marry her they 
had no right to keep the place. ‘ Yes, 
you make the mess and we pay the 
penalty !”’ Lady Agnes flashed out ; but 
this was the only overt protest that she 
made, except indeed to contend that their 
withdrawal would be an act ungracious 
She looked as 
she had looked during the months that 
succeeded his father’s death, but she 
gave a general grim assent to the propo- 
sition that, let Julia take it as she would, 
their own duty was unmistakably clear. 


and offensive to Julia. 


It was Grace who was the principal 
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representative of the idea that Julia 
would be outraged by such a step; she 
never ceased to repeat that she had nev- 
Nick 


would have expected this of Grace, but 


er heard of anything so “ nasty.” 


he felt rather deserted and betrayed 
when Biddy murmured to him that she 
knew —that there 
of their sacrificing 


was really no need 
their mother’s com- 
fort to a mere fancy. She intimated that 
if Nick would only consent to their go- 
ing on with Broadwood as if nothing 
had happened (or rather as if every- 
thing had happened), she would answer 
for Julia. For almost the first time in 
his life Nick disliked what Biddy said to 
him, and he gave her a sharp rejoinder, 
embodying the general opinion that they 
all had enough to do to answer for them- 
He remembered afterwards the 
way she looked at him, startled, even 
frightened, with rising tears, before turn- 
He held that it would be 
time enough to judge how Julia would 
take it after they had thrown up the 


selves. 


ing away. 


place ; and he made it his duty to see 
that his mother should address to Mrs. 
Dallow, by letter, a formal notification 
of their retirement. Mrs. Dallow could 
protest then if she liked. Nick 
aware that, in general, he was not prac- 


was 


ical; he could imagine why, from his 
arly years, people should have joked 
him about it. But this time he was 
determined that his behavior should be 
founded on a rigid view of things as 
they were. He didn’t see his mother’s 
letter to Julia, but he knew that it went. 
He thought she would have been more 
loyal if she had shown it to him, though 
of course there could be but little ques- 
That it had really 
been written, however, very much on the 


tion of loyalty now. 


lines he dictated, was clear to him from 
the surprise which Lady 
Agnes’s blankness did not prevent him 
from divining. 


subsequent 


Julia answered her letter, but in un- 
expected terms: she had apparently 
neither resisted nor protested; she had 
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simply been very glad to get her house 
back again and had not aceused any of 
Nick 
of her letter than he had seen of 
but he say to 
Grace (to Lady Agnes he was studiously 
mute), ‘* My poor child, you see, after 
all, that we have n’t kicked up such a 
row.” 


them of nastiness. saw ho more 
his 
mother’s, 


was able to 


Grace shook her head and looked 
gloomy and deeply wise, replying that he 
had no cause to triumph — they were so 
far from having seen the end of it yet. 
Then he guessed that his mother had 
complied with his wish on the calculation 
that it would be a mere form, that Julia 
would entreat them not to be so fantas- 
tic, and that he would then, in the pre- 
sence of her wounded surprise, consent 
to a quiet continuance, so much in the 
interest (the air of Broadwood had a 
purity!) of the health of all of them. 
But since Julia jumped at their relin- 
quishment he had no chance to be molli- 
fied: he had only to persist in having 
been right. 

At bottom, probably, he himself was 
Lit- 
erally speaking, it was not perfectly 
evaceful. 


a little surprised at her eagerness. 


He was sorry his mother had 
been so deceived, but he was sorrier still 
for Biddy’s mistake —it showed she 
might be mistaken about other things. 
Nothing was left now but for Lady 
Agnes to say, as she did, substantially, 
whenever she saw him, “ We are to pre- 
pare to spend the autumn at Worthing, 
then, or some other horrible place? I 
don’t know their names: it’s the only 
thing afford.” 
implication in this that if he expected 


we can There was an 
her to drag her girls about to country- 
houses, in a continuance of the fidgety 
effort to work them off, he must un- 
derstand at once that she was now too 
She 
had done her best for them, and it had 
all been vain and cruel, and now the 


weary and too sad and too sick. 


poor creatures must look out for them- 
To the Biddy’s 


misconduct she need n’t refer, nor to the 


selves. grossness of 
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golden opportunity this young lady had 
forfeited by her odious treatment of Mr. 
Grindon. It was clear that this time 
Lady Agnes was incurably discouraged ; 
so much so as to fail to glean the dim- 
mest light from the fact that the girl 
was really making a long stay at Harsh. 
Biddy went to and fro two or three 
times and then, in August, fairly settled 
there; and what her mother mainly saw 
in her absence was the desire to keep 
out of the way of household reminders 
of her depravity. In fact, as it turned 
out, Lady Agnes and Grace, in the first 
days of August, gathered themselves 
together for another visit to the old lady 
who had been Sir Nicholas’s godmother ; 
after which they went somewhere else, 
so that the question of Worthing had 
not to be immediately faced. 

Nick stayed on in London with a 
passion of work fairly humming in his 
ears; he was conscious, with joy, that 
for three or four months, in the empty 
Babylon, he would have generous days. 
But toward the end of August he got a 
letter from Grace in which she spoke 
of her situation, and her mother’s, in a 
manner that made him feel he ought to 
do something felicitous. They were pay- 
ing a third visit (he knew that in Cal- 
cutta Gardens lady’s-maids had been to 
and fro with boxes, replenishments of 
wardrobes), and yet somehow the out- 
look for the autumn was dark. Grace 
did n’t say it in so many words, but 
what he read between the lines was that 
they had no more invitations. What 
therefore was to become of them? Peo- 


ple liked them well enough when Biddy 
was with them, but they didn’t care for 


her mother and her, towt pur, and Bid- 


dy was cooped up indefinitely with Julia. 
This was not the manner in which Grace 
used to allude to her sister’s happy visits 
to Mrs. Dallow, and the change of tone 
made Nick wince with a sense of all 
that had collapsed. Biddy was a little 
fish worth landing, in short, scantily as 
she seemed disposed to bite, and Grace’s 
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rude probity could admit that she her- 
self was not. 

Nick had an inspiration: by way of 
doing something felicitous he went down 
to Brighton and took lodgings for the 
three ladies, for several weeks, the quiet- 
est and sunniest he could find. This he 
intended as a kindly surprise, a remind- 
er of how he had his mother’s comfort 
at heart, how he could exert himself and 
save her trouble. But he had no sooner 
concluded his bargain (it was a more 
costly one than he had at first caleu- 
lated) than he was bewildered, as he 
privately phrased it quite ‘“ stumped,” 
at learning that the three ladies were 
to pass the autumn at Broadwood with 
Julia. Mrs. Dallow had taken the place 
into familiar use again, and she was now 
correcting their former surprise at her 
crude concurrence (this was infinitely 
characteristic of Julia) by inviting them 
to share it with her. Nick wondered, 
vaguely, what she was “up to;” but 
when his mother treated herself to the 
fine irony of addressing him an elabo- 
rately humble inquiry as to whether he 
would consent to their accepting the 
merciful refuge (she repeated this ex- 
pression three times), he replied that 
she might do exactly as she liked: he 
would only mention that he should not 
feel himself at liberty to come and see 
her at Broadwood. This condition 
proved, apparently, to Lady Agnes’s 
mind, no hindrance, and she and her 
daughters were presently reinstalled in 
the very apartments they had learned to 
love. This time it was even better than 
before; they had still fewer expenses. 
The expenses were Nick’s: he had to 
pay a forfeit to the landlady at Brighton 
for backing out of his contract. He said 
nothing to his mother about this bungled 
business — he was literally afraid ; but 
an event that befell at the same moment 
reminded him afresh that it was not the 
time to choose to squander money. Mr. 
Carteret drew his last breath ; quite pain- 
lessly it seemed, as the closing scene was 
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described at Beauclere when our young 
man to the funeral. ‘Two 
or three weeks afterwards the contents 
of his will were made public in the Il- 
lustrated London News, where it defi- 
nitely appeared that he left a very large 
fortune, not a penny of which was to go 
to Nick. The provision for Mr. Chay- 
ter’s declining years was very handsome. 


went down 


XLVIII. 


Miriam had mounted, at a bound, in 
her new part, several steps in the ladder 
of fame, and at the climax of the Lon- 
don season this fact was brought home 
to her from hour to hour. It produeed 
a thousand solicitations and entangle- 
ments, so that she rapidly learned that 
it takes up a great deal of one’s time 
to be celebrated. Even though, as she 
boasted, she had reduced to a 
the practice of “working” her 


science 
mother 
(she made use of the good lady socially, 
to the utmost, pushing her perpetually 
into the breach), there were many occa- 
sions on which it was represented to her 
that she could not be disobliging without 
damaging her cause. She made almost 
an income out of the photographers (their 
appreciation of her as a subject knew no 
bounds), and she supplied the newspa- 
pers with columns of irreducible copy. 
To the gentlemen who sought speech of 
her on behalf of these organs she poured 
forth, vindictively, floods of unserupu- 
lous romance; she told them all differ- 
ent tales, and as her mother told them 
others more marvelous yet, publicity 
was cleverly caught by rival versions, 


surpassing each other in authenticity. 
The whole 


“ase was remarkable, was 
unique; for if the girl was advertised 
by the bewilderment of her readers, she 
seemed to every skeptic, when he went 
to see her, as fine as if he 
covered her for himself. 


had dis- 
She was still 
accommodating enough, however, from 
time to time, to find an hour to come 
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and sit to Nick Dormer, and he helped 
himself, further, by going to her theatre 
whenever he could. He was conscious 
that Julia Dallow would probably hear 
of that and triumph with a fresh sense 
of how right she had been; but this re- 
flection only made him sigh resignedly, 
so true it struck him as being that there 
are some things explanation can never 
better, can never touch. 

Miriam brought Basil Dashwood once 
to see her portrait, and Basil, who com- 
mended it in general, directed his criti- 
cism mainly to two points —its not yet 
being finished and its not having gone 
into that year’s Academy. The young 
actor was visibly fidgety: he felt the 
contagion of Miriam’s rapid pace, the 
quick beat of her success, and, looking 
at everything now from the standpoint 
of that speculation, could scarcely con- 
tain his impatience at the painter’s clum- 
sy slowness. He thought the second pic- 
ture much better than the other one, but 
somehow it ought, by that time, to be be- 
fore the public; having a great deal of 
familiar proverbial wisdom, he put forth, 
with vehemence, the idea that in every 
great crisis there is nothing like striking 
while the iron is hot. He even betrayed 
a sort of impression that with a little 
good-will Nick might wind up the job 
and still get the Academy people to take 
him in. Basil knew some of them; he 
all but offered to speak to them — the 
case was so exceptional; he had no doubt 
he could get something done. Against 
the appropriation of the work by Peter 
Sherringham he explicitly and loudly 
protested, in spite of the homeliest rec- 
ommendations of silence from Miriam ; 
and it was, indeed, easy to guess how 
such an arrangement would interfere 
with his own conception of the eventual 
right place for the two portraits — the 
vestibule of the theatre, where every one 
going in and out would see them, sus- 
pended face to face and surrounded by 
photographs, artistically disposed, of the 
young actress in a variety of characters. 
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Dashwood showed a largeness of view 
in the way he jumped to the convic- 
tion that, in this position, the pictures 
would really help to draw. Considering 
the virtue he attributed to Miriam, the 
idea was exempt from narrow prejudice. 

Moreover, though a trifle feverish, he 
was really genial; he repeated, more 
than once, ** Yes, my dear sir, you’ve 
done it this time.”’ This was a favorite 
formula with him; when some allusion 
was made to the girl’s success, he greeted 
it also with a comfortable ‘“‘ This time 
she has done it.’ There was a hint of 
knowledge and far calculation in his 
tone. It appeared before he went that 
this time even he himself had done it — 
he had taken up something that would 
really answer. He told Nick more about 
Miriam, more about her affairs at that 
moment, at least, than she herself had 
communicated, contributing strongly to 
our young man’s impression that, one by 
one, every element of a great destiny 
Nick 
himself tasted of success, vicariously, for 
Miriam let Dashwood talk 
only to contradict him, and contradicted 


was being dropped into her cup. 
the hour. 


him only to show how indifferently she 
could do it. She treated him as if she 
had nothing more to learn about his 
folly, but as if it had taken intimate 
friendship to reveal to her the full ex- 
tent of it. Nick didn’t mind her inti- 
mate friendships, but he ended by dis- 
liking Dashwood, who irritated him — 
a circumstance in which poor Julia, if 
it had come to her knowledge, would 
doubtless have found a damning elo- 
quence. 
herself 
scruple 


Miriam was more pleased with 
than 
of admitting that she enjoyed 


ever: she now made no 


all her advantages. She was beginning 
to have a fuller vision of how successful 
success could be; she took everything as 
it came — dined out every Sunday, and 
even went into the country till the Mon- 
day morning; she had a hundred dis- 
tinguished names on her lips, and won- 
derful tales about the people who were 
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She struek Nick as 


less serious than she had been hitherto, 


making up to her. 


as making even an aggressive show of 
frivolity; but he was conscious of no 
obligation to reprehend her for it — the 
less as he had a dim vision that some 
effect of that sort, some irritation of his 
curiosity, was what she desired to pro- 
duce. She would perhaps have liked, 
for reasons best known to herself, to 
look as if she were throwing herself 
away, not being able to do anything 
He could n’t talk to her as if he 
took an immense interest in her career, 
because in fact he did n’t; she remained 


else. 


to him, primarily and essentially, a pic- 
torial object, with the nature of whose 
vicissitudes he was concerned (putting 
common charity and his personal good- 
nature, of course, aside) only so far as 
they had something to say in her face. 
How could he know, in advance, what 
twist of her life would say most? so pos- 
sible was it even that complete failure 
or some incalculable perversion would 


only make her, for his particular pur- 


pose, more magnificent. 

After she had left him, at any rate, 
the day she came with Basil Dashwood, 
and still more on a later oceasion, as he 
turned back to his work when he had 
put her into her earriage, the last time, 
for that year, that he saw her — after 
she had left him it occurred to him, in 
the light of her quick distinction, that 
there were mighty differences in the fa- 
mous artistic life. Miriam was already 
in a glow of glory, which moreover was 
probably but a faint spark in relation to 
the blaze to come; and as he closed the 
door upon her and took up his palette 
to rub it with a dirty cloth, the little 
room in which his own battle was prac- 
tically to be fought looked wofully cold 
and gray and mean. It was lonely, and 
yet it was peopled with unfriendly shad- 
ows (so thick he saw them gathering in 
winter twilights to come), the duller con- 
ditions, the longer patiences, the less 


immediate and personal joys. His late 
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beginning was there, and his wasted 
youth, the mistakes that still 
bring forth children after their image, 
the sedentary solitude, the clumsy ob- 
security, the poor explanations, the fool- 


would 


ishness that he foresaw in having to ask 
people to wait, and wait longer, and 
wait again, for a fruition which, to their 
sense at least, would be an anticlimax. 
He cared enough for it, whatever it 
would be, to feel that his pertinacity 
might enter into comparison even with 
Miriam’s. 
This was, after all, in his bare studio, 
the most 


such a productive force as 


the 
one that was most sociable to him as he 
sat there, and that made it the right 
place, however wrong it was — the sense 
that it was to the thing in itself he was 
attached. 
the contrast, which she showed him she 


collective dim presence, 


This was Miriam’s case, but 


also felt, was in the number of other 
things that she got with the thing in 
itself. 

I hasten to add that our young man 
had hours when this fine substance struck 
him as requiring, for a complete appeal, 
no adjunct whatever — as being, in its 
own splendor, a summary of all adjuncts 
and apologies. I have related that the 
great collections, the National Gallery 
and the Museum, were sometimes rather 
a series of dead surfaces to him; but 
the sketch I have attempted of him will 
have been inadequate if it fails to sug- 
gest that there were other days when, 
as he strolled through them, he plucked, 
right and left, perfect nosegays of re- 
assurance. Bent as he was on working 
in the modern, which spoke to him with 
a thousand voices, he judged it better, 
for long periods, not to haunt the ear- 
lier masters, whose conditions had been 
so different (later he came to see that 
it didn’t matter much, especially if one 
didn’t go); but he was liable to acei- 
dental deflections from this theory — lia- 
ble in particular to want to take a look 
at one of the great portraits of the past. 
These were the things that were the 
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most inspiring, in the sense that they 
were the things that, while generations, 
while worlds had come and gone, seemed 
most to survive and testify. As he stood 
before them, sometimes, the perfection 
of their survival struck him as the su- 
preme eloquence, the reason that includ- 
ed all others, thanks to the language 
of art, the richest and most universal. 
Empires and systems and conquests had 
rolled over the globe, and every kind 
of greatness had risen and passed away, 
but the beauty of the great pictures had 
known nothing of death or change, and 
the ages had only sweetened their fresh- 
ness. The same faces, the same figures, 
looked out at different centuries, know- 
ing a deal the century did n’t, and when 
they joined hands they made the inde- 
structible thread on which the pearls of 
history were strung. 

notified her artist that her 
the 10th of 
August, immediately after which she 
was to start, with the company, on a 


Miriam 


theatre was to elose on 


tremendous tour of the provinces. They 
were to make a lot of money, but they 
were to have no holiday, and she did n’t 
want one; she only wanted to keep at 
it and make the most of her limited 
opportunities for practice ; inasmuch as, 
at that rate, playing but two parts a 


year (and such parts — she despised 
them!), she should n’t have mastered 
the rudiments of her trade before de- 
crepitude would compel her to lay it 
The first time she came to the stu- 
dio after her visit with Dashwood she 
sprang up abruptly, at the end of half 
an hour, saying she could sit no more — 


by. 


she had had enough of it. She was visi- 
bly restless and preoceupied, and though 
Nick had not waited till 
cover that she had more moods than he 


had tints on his palette, he had never 


now to dis- 


yet seen her fitfulness at this particular 
angle. It was a trifle unbecoming, and 
She looked 
round the place as if she were suddenly 
tired of it, and then she said mechani- 


he was ready to let her go. 
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cally, in a heartless London way, while 


she smoothed down her gloves, ‘So 


After 
he had confessed that this was his dark 


you re just going to stay on?” 


purpose she continued in the same cas- 
ual, talk-making manner, “I dare say 


it’s the best thing for you. You’re just 


going to grind, eh?” 

“T see before me an eternity of grind- 
ing.” 

“ All alone, by yourself, in this dull 
little hole ? 
you will be virtuous.” 

“Oh, my solitude will be mitigated — 
I shall have models and people.” 

“ What people — what models ?” Mi- 
riam asked, before the glass, arranging 
her hat. 


You will be conscientious, 


“‘ Well, no one so good as you.” 

“That ’s a prospect !”’ the girl laughed ; 
“for all the good you’ve got 
me!” 

“You’re no judge of that quantity,” 
said Nick, “and even I can’t measure it 
just 


out of 


Have I been rather a brute? 
I can easily believe it; I haven’t talked 
to you—TI haven't amused you as I 
might. 


yet. 
J 


The truth is, painting people is 
a very absorbing, exclusive occupation. 
You can’t do much to them besides.” 

“ Yes, it’s a cruel honor.” 

“ Cruel — that’s too much,”’ Nick ob- 
jected. 

“T mean it’s one you should n’t con- 
fer on people you like, for when it’s 
over it’s over: it kills your interest in 
them, and after you’ve finished them 
you don’t like them any more.” 

“Surely [like you,” Nick returned, 
sitting tilted back, before his picture, 
with his hands in his pockets. 

“We’ve done very well; it’s some- 
not to have quarreled,” said Mi- 
riam, smiling at him now and seeming 
more init. “I would n’t have had you 
slight your work — I would n’t have had 
you do it badly. But 
of that for you,” she went on. ‘ You're 
the real thing the bird. I 
have n’t lived with you this way without 


thing 


there’s no fear 


and rare 


The Tragic Muse. 
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seeing that: youre the sincere artist so 
much more than I. No, no, don’t pro- 
test,” she added, with one of her sud- 
den fine transitions to a deeper tone. 
“You'll do things that will hand on 
your name when my screeching is hap- 
pily over. Only you do seem to me, I 
confess, rather high and dry here — I 
speak from the point of view of your 
comfort and of my personal interest in 
you. You strike me as kind of lonely, 
as the Americans say — rather cut off 
and isolated in your grandeur. Haven't 
you any confréres — fellow-artists and 
people of that sort? 
near you ? ” 


Don’t they come 


**T don’t know them much, I’ve al- 
ways been afraid of them, and how can 
they take me seriously ?” 

* Well, I’ve got confréres, and some- 


times I wish I hadn’t! But does your 


sister hever come near you any more, 


or is it only the fear of meeting me?” 

Nick was aware that his mother had 
a theory that Biddy was constantly bun- 
dled home from Rosedale Road at the 
approach of improper persons: she was 
as angry at this as if she would n’t have 
been more so if the child had been suf- 
fered to stay; but the explanation he 
gave his present visitor was nearer the 
truth. He reminded Miriam that he 
had already told her (he had been care- 
ful to do this, so as not to let it appear 
she was avoided) that his sister was now 
most of the time in the country, staying 
with an hospitable relation. 

“Oh, yes,” the girl rejoined to this, 
“with Mr. Sherringham’s sister, Mrs. 
—what’s her name? I always forget 
it.’ And when Nick had pronounced 
the word with a reluctance he doubtless 
failed sufficiently to conceal (he hated 
to talk about Mrs. Dallow; he didn’t 
know what business Miriam had with 
her), she exclaimed, ‘“* That’s the one 
— the beauty, the wonderful beauty. I 
shall never forget how handsome she 
looked the day she found me here. I 
don’t in the least resemble her, but | 
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should like to have a try at that type, 
some day, in a comedy of 
But who will 
manners ? 


manners. 
write me a comedy of 
There it is! The trouble 
would be, no doubt, that I should push 
her «& la charge.” 

Nick listened to remarks in 
silence, saying to himself that if Mi- 
riam should have the bad taste (she 
seemed trembling on the brink of it) 
what had 
passed between the lady in question and 
himself, he should dislike her utterly. 
It would show him she was a vulgar 
creature, after all. 
interposed, however, as against this hard 
penalty, and she quickly, for the mo- 
ment at least, whisked away from the 


these 


to make an allusion to 


Her good genius 


topic, demanding, apropos of comrades 
and visitors, what had become of Ga- 
briel Nash, whom she had not encoun- 
tered for so many days. 

“T think tired of me,” said 
Nick ; “ he has n’t been near me, either. 
But, after all, it’s natural — he has seen 
me through.” 


he’s 


“Seen you through ? 
only just begun.” 
“ Precisely, and at bottom he doesn’t 


He’s afraid Ill 


Why, you ’ve 


like to see me begin. 
do something.” 

“Do you mean he’s jealous? ” 

“ Not in the least, for from the mo- 
ment one does anything one ceases to 
compete with him. It leaves him the 
But that’s just the 
discomfort, for him —he feels, as you 
said just now, kind of lonely ; he feels 
rather abandoned and even, I think, a 
little betrayed. 
lous, he yearns for me and regrets me. 


field more clear. 


So far from being jea- 


The only thing he really takes serious- 
ly is to speculate and understand, to 
talk about the reasons and the essence 
of things; the people who do that are 
the highest. The applications, the con- 
sequences, the vulgar little effects, be- 
long to a:lower plane, to which one must 
doubtless be tolerant and indulgent, but 
which is after all an affair of compara- 


The Tragic Muse. 
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Indeed, he’ll 


tive accidents and trifles. 


probably tell me frankly, the next time 
I see him, that he can’t but feel that to 
come down to the little questions of ac- 


tion — the little prudences and compro- 


mises and simplifications of practice 
is, for the superior person, a really fatal 
descent. One may be inoffensive and 
even commendable after it, but one can 
scarcely pretend to be interesting. J/ 
en faut comme ca, but one does n’t haunt 
them. He’ll do his best for me; he’ll 
come back again, but he ‘Il come back 
sad, and finally he ‘Il fade away alto- 
gether. He’ll go off to Granada, or 
somewhere.” 

“The simplifications of practice?” 
eried Miriam. ‘ Why, they are just pre- 
cisely the most blessed things on earth. 
What should we do without them ? ” 

“ What —indeed ?” Nick 
“ But if we need them, it’s 
we ’re not superior persons. 
ful Philistines.” 


“T’ll be one with you,” 


echoed. 
because 


We’re aw- 


the girl 
smiled. ‘ Poor Nash is n’t worth talking 
about. What was it but a little ques- 
tion of action when he preached to you, 
as I know he did, to 
seat?” 


give up your 
“Yes, he has a weakness for giving 

up — he ’ll go with you as far as that. 

3ut I’m not giving up any more, you 

see. I’m pegging away, and that’s 

gross.” 

idiot — n’en 


“ He’s an parlons 


plus!” Miriam dropped, gathering up 
her parasol, but lingering. 
“ Ah, never for me! 
at a difficult time.” 
“You ought to be ashamed to confess 


’ 


He helped me 


ite 
«Qh, 
Nick. 
“ Certainly I am,” Miriam returned, 


you are a Philistine,” said 


going toward the door, “ if it makes me 
one to be sorry, awfully sorry, and even 
rather angry, that I haven't before me 
a period of the same sort of unsociable 


pegging away that you have. For want 
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How- 


ever, if you don’t tell people I’ve said 
Your 


tions are far better than mine, and far 


of it I shall never really be good. 


so, they ‘Il never know. condi- 
more respectable; you can do as many 
things as you like, in patient obscurity, 
while I’m pitehforked into the mélée, 
and the improbable fame, 
upon the back of a solitary cheval de 
bataille, a poor, broken-winded screw. 


into most 


I foresee that I shall be condemned for 
the greater part of the rest of my days 
(do you see that ?) to play the stuff I’m 
acting now. I’m studying Juliet, and 
I want awfully to do her, but really I’m 
mortally afraid lest, if I should succeed, 
I should find myself in such a box. 
Perhaps they ’d want Juliet forever, in- 
stead of You 
amid what delightful alternatives one 
What I want most I never shall 
have had — five quiet years of hard, all- 


my present part. 


see 
moves. 


round work, in a perfect company, with 
a manager more perfect still, playing 
five hundred and 
heard of. I may be too particular, but 
that’s what I should liked. I 
think I’m disgusting, with my success- 


ful It’s 


makes one not care much what happens. 


parts never being 


have 


crudities. discouraging; it 
What ’s the use, in such an age, of being 
good? a 

“Good? Your haughty claim is that 
you re bad.” 

“T mean good, you know — there are 
Don’t be stupid.” And 
Nick’s visitor tapped him — he was at 


other ways. 


the door with her — with her parasol. 


“T scarcely know what to say to you, 


for certainly it’s your fault if you get 
on so fast.” 

“T ’m too clever — I’m a humbug.” 

“That ’s the way I used to be,” said 
Nick. 

Miriam rested her wonderful eyes on 
him; then she turned them the 
slowly, after which she attached 
again, kindly, musingly, on his 
“ Ah, the pride of that — the 
He 


over 
room, 
them 
own. 


sense of purification ! ‘used’ to 
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be! Poor me! Of course you'll say, 
‘ Look at the sort of thing I’ve under- 
taken to produce, compared with what 
you have.’ So it’s all right. 
great in the proper way and don’t ex- 
pose me.” 


Become 


She glanced back once more 
into the studio, as if she were leaving it 
forever, and gave another last look at 
She 
Mr. 
mur- 


the unfinished canvas on the easel. 
shook her head sadly. “ Poor 
Sherringham — with that!” she 
mured. 

“Oh, I'll finish it — it will be very 
decent,”’ said Nick. 

* Finish it by yourself?” 

“ Not necessarily. You'll come back 
and sit when you return to London.” 

“‘ Never, never, never again.” 

Nick 


me the 


stared. “ Why, you’ve made 
most profuse offers and prom- 
ises.”” 

“Yes, but they were made in igno- 
rance, and I’ve backed out of them. 
I’m capricious too — faites la purt de 
ca, I it would n't do—TI didn’t 
know it then. 


see 
We ‘re too far apart — I 
And as 


Nick protested, with vehemence, against 


am, as you say, a Philistine.” 
this unscrupulous bad faith, she added, 
“ You ll find other models; paint Ga- 
briel Nash.” 

“ Gabriel Nash — as a substitute for 
you?” 

“Tt will be a good way to get rid of 
Paint Mrs. Dallow, too,” Miriam 
went on, as she passed out of the door 


him. 


which Nick had opened for her — * paint 
Mrs. Dallow, if you wish to eradicate 
the last possibility of a throb.” 

It was strange that since only a mo- 
ment before Nick had been in a state 
of mind to which the superfluity of this 
reference would have been the clearest 
thing about it, he should now have been 
moved to receive it, quickly, naturally, 
irreflectively, with the question, ‘ The 
last possibility ? Do you mean in her 
or in me?” 

* Oh, in you. 
about her.” 


I don’t know anything 
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“ But that wouldn’t be the effect,” 
rejoined Nick, with the same superven- 
“T believe that if she were 
to sit to me the usual law would be re- 
versed.” 


ing candor. 


‘The usual law?” 


* Which you cited awhile since, and 
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of which I recognize the general truth. 
In the case you speak of I should prob- 
ably make a frightful picture.” 

* And fall in love with her again? 
Then, for God’s sake, risk the daub!” 
Miriam laughed out, swimming away to 
her victoria. 


Henry James. 





TRIAL 


THE law ean deal with the 


natural — with such questions as the 


super- 


existence of God or the devil — in any 
way that it chooses. 
been adopted. 


Two ways have 
One is that of assuming 
their truth and reality, and then legis- 
lating upon that basis, in such a way 
as leaves open no question of fact about 
them ; directing certain conduct, forbid- 
ding certain other conduct. The volume 
of our oldest Anglo-Saxon laws begins 
with an assumption of the existence of 
God. It is providing a penalty for steal- 
ing, and opens thus: “The property of 
God of the Church twelvefold.” 
This is the first sentence in the long an- 
nals of our recorded English legislation, 


and 


now reaching back for nearly thirteen 
hundred years. The existence of God has 
always been assumed in English law ; 
and so the English Commonwealth pun- 
ished capitally a denial that God ex- 
ists, and any denial of his leading attri- 
butes such as his omnipresence, of the 
Trinity, of certain things about Christ, 
of the resurrection of the dead, ete. It 
is laid down by high authority in Eng- 
land to-day, although this is contro- 
verted, that it is punishable as_blas- 
phemy at common law to deny the truth 
of Christianity or the existence of God. 
In the opinion of Mr. Justice Stephen, 
it is, in point of strict law, criminal 
blasphemy in England to sell, or even 
lend, a copy of Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 
or Renan’s work of the same name, or 
VOL. LXv.— No. 390. 30 


BY JURY OF THINGS SUPERNATURAL. 


works of Comte. Whatever 
may be the exact truth about that, yet 
in England always, and for the most 


certain 


part here, the plan has been pursued 
of asserting and sustaining by law the 
truth of certain opinions about the su- 
pernatural. Even now the phrase is 
familiar that ‘Christianity is part of 
the common law.” This is, indeed, a 
highly figurative expression, very likely 
to be misunderstood, the import of 
which may be best surmised by remem- 
bering that the old judges also said that 
the “almanac is part of the common 
law.” It is true in a sense, but by no 
Now, under 
any such laws as these which I have 
just referred to, or under our own laws 
against blasphemy, which rather deal 
with a certain objectionable method of 
handling given opinions than with the 
sober and decent denial of them, there 
is no chance left for any legal discussion 
as to the reality or truth, in point of fact, 
of these things ; 


means in a literal sense. 


that is, of the existence 
of God, the nature of Christ, and the 
like. 

But there is another way. Formerly, 
legislators did sometimes leave open a 
question of fact as to the existence and 
the operation of supernatural influence. 
When they tried people for witchcraft, 
it was a question, not indeed whether 
there were a devil and evil spirits able 
to communicate with men and to operate 
among them, for the truth of this was 
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assumed, but whether, on a given occa- 
sion, these creatures had actually been 
operating in league with the accused per- 
That is a 
sort of question which our system of law 


sons and in a certain way. 


has not and never had any suitable ma- 
chinery for determining ; and so in re- 
cent times we do not take this course. 
But suppose we did, how should we deal 
with the question? Precisely as they 
formerly dealt with it, precisely as we now 
deal with any other question of fact, — 
by calling witnesses, by expert testimony, 
and by a jury, or, it may be, a judge ; 
and this was the same machinery that 
our the witchcraft 
When Ruskin was brought into 
court, some years ago, for libeling Whis- 


ancestors used in 


cases. 


tler, the artist, by some highly flavored 
remarks about his pictures and_ his 
these 
works was submitted to the decision of 


vapacity, the artistic merit of 


a jury : the pictures were hung up before 
them, and artists like Burne Jones and 
Rossetti were called in as expert wit- 
nesses to aid the jury by their opinions. 
And so it was, a few years ago, when the 
sculptor Belt brought a like inquiry be- 
fore a London jury, who sat upon the 
question of his capacity to do work of 
any artistic worth, examined his busts, 
with a collection of which the court-room 
was furnished, and had to hear, digest, 
and pass judgment upon the expert 
opinions of the leading artists of Eng- 
land. The Londoners laughed at all 
this, and were reminded, they said, of 
the fable, — how the beasts of the field 
quarreled as to which should be greatest 
among them, and called in a passing 
crow to settle the question. They spoke 
also in jest of a judge who once pro- 
posed to end the everlasting controversy 
over fate and free will by making up 
what the lawyers call a “special case,” 
It was, to 
The tribunal 
was not fit for the task, but it was the 
best that the law could furnish. And 
now, if the question of the existence of 


and arguing it out in bane. 
be sure, a sorry sight. 
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supernatural intelligences and their in- 
fluence should ever be submitted to our 
courts for decision, it would be before 
just such a tribunal, either a jury or a 
judge, and upon just such proofs that it 
would have to be determined. Legally 
speaking, the fundamental facts about 
religious truth as manifested upon any 
given occasion might be settled one way 
to-day and another way to-morrow, ac- 
cording as different juries should find. 

It is not impossible that we may yet 
see something of this sort done about 
Spiritualism ; that is to say, may see the 
question passed upon whether it is or is 
not true. But so far, in modern times, 
such things do not come up in this way. 
When Spiritualists get into court nowa- 
days, it is on the charge of defrauding 
people and using undue influence, as in 
the case of Home in England, twenty 
years ago, who was compelled to re- 
turn several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of property to a woman of seventy- 
five, a Mrs. Lyon, who had given it to 
him on the faith of certain alleged mes- 
sages from her deceased mother; it was 
a mere question of undue influence, of 
the abuse of a relation of confidence. 
And so of the case of a Mrs. Fletcher, 
who, a few years ago, was found guilty, 
in London, of obtaining property by 
false pretenses and conspiracy. She has 
written a book about it, and insists that 
her spiritual communications were genu- 
ine, and so the pretenses were not false ; 
and that the court wrongly rejected an 
offer on her part to prove them true, 
and so condemned her wrongly. But it 
appeared to the tribunal like a pretty 
vulgar case of fraud. The court left to 
the jury fairly the question of her own 
belief in the manifestations, which was 
the main thing. In like manner, the 
Rosses in Boston, not long ago, were 
arrested for defrauding; and in Eng- 
land, a few years since, a Spiritualist 
was convicted, under an old statute, as 
being a “ rogue and vagabond ” for using 
these means to defraud. 
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But the indictment of Mrs. Fletcher 
on the oceasion above named also in- 
cluded a charge of pretending “ to exer- 
cise divers kinds of witcheraft, sorcery, 
enchantment, and conjuration.” That 
was under an existing statute in Eng- 
land, —a law that 
pretends to exercise 


“every one who 
. . any kind of 
witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment, or con- 
juration . . . commits a misdemeanor,” 
and must, upon conviction, be imprisoned 
for a year, ete. This calls for no result, 
such as defrauding ; it is merely a pre- 
tending to exercise. That law was en- 
acted in 1736, at the same time that the 
former law of 1603, which had been 
passed to please King James when he 
The 
former law had made it a capital crime, 
without benefit of clergy, to “use, prac- 


same to the throne, was repealed. 


tice, or exercise any witcheraft, enchant- 
ment, charm, or sorcery, whereby any 
one shall be killed, . . . pained or lamed 
in his body;” and also “to consult, 
covenant with, entertain, employ, fee, or 
reward any evil or wicked spirit, to or 
for any intent or purpose.” This law 
hardly supports Selden’s well-known re- 
mark about it: “The against 
witches does not prove there be any, 
but it punishes the malice of those peo- 
ple who use such means to take away 
men’s lives; if one should profess that 


law 


by turning his hat thrice and crying buz 
he could take away a man’s life, though 
in truth he could do no such thing, yet 
this were a just law made by the state 
that whosoever should turn his hat thrice 
and ery buz, with the intention to take 
away a man’s life, should be put to 
death.” The law does not, to be sure, 
prove that there be any witches, but cer- 
tainly it assumes the reality and possi- 
bility of witchcraft and of commerce 
with evil spirits. In the trial, then, of 
pases arising under this law, it became a 
mere question of fact whether in reality 
a particular person did practice witch- 

1 This ease is found in the State Trials and 


elsewhere. Stephen gives a short account of it 
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craft and deal with spirits, or not. But 
the law of 1736, which is the existing 
law, deals only with pretending to exer- 
cise, ete. An English judge of our own 
day has raised the question whether it 
would be a good defense, under the pre- 
sent law, to prove that the accused not 
only pretended to practice witchcraft, 
but actually did it. 
But if 
might see the question of the truth of 
witcheraft submitted to a jury to-day, as 
Mrs. Fletcher tried to leave the question 
of the reality of her communication with 
spirits. 


[ suppose that it 


would not. it would, then we 


There was a period of nearly two 
hundred years during which such alle- 
gations had to be passed upon by courts 
of justice in England, in administering 
the ordinary laws of the land; and es- 
pecially during the period of one hun- 
dred and thirty years after the act of 
King James. In Scotland, also, they 
did it, and, as we all know, here. 

I am going to examine a little care- 
fully two famous trials of this sort in 
the seventeenth century, one in Eng- 
land and one in Scotland, with a view, 
especially, to mark the way in which 
legal machinery worked, in performing 
so singular a task as that of passing on 
the truth and reality of witchcraft. I 
pass by the New England cases, because 
they are but poor illustrations of any- 
thing that can be called legal. 
was, I believe, no lawyer engaged in the 
trial of the Salem witches, either on the 
bench or at the bar. 


There 


I. The first of the cases I refer to was 
the famous one of the so-called “ Suffolk 
Witches,” tried before Sir Matthew Hale 
at Bury St. Edmonds, in 1664, for be- 


1 This case has 


witching seven children. 
a special interest because it was one of 
the authorities relied upon by the court 
that condemned so many unhappy per- 
sons at Salem, twenty-eight years after- 
wards. ‘ They consulted,” says Cotton 
in his History of the Criminal Law, i. 378, to 
which I am indebted for some references. 
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Mather (Upham’s History of Witchcraft, 
ii. 361), “the precedents of 
times, and the precepts of learned writers 
about witcheraft, as Keble on the Com- 
mon Law, . .. also Sir Matthew Hale’s 
Trial of Witches, printed, Anno, 1682.” 
The testimony included statements by 
the relatives of the children as to their 
remarkable behavior, which they them- 


former 


selves had seen ; of certain experiments 
upon three of the children who were in 
court ; and of the expert testimony of 
the report “ Dr. 
Brown of Norwich, a person of great 
This 
Sir Thomas Browne, then sixty years 
old, and a physician of much distine- 
tion. 


a person styled in 


knowledge.” was no other than 


This expert was by no means un- 
committed on the subject of witcheraft. 
“For my part,” he had said twenty 
years before, in the Religio Medici, a 
book already famous and in its seventh 
edition, “I have ever believed and do 
They 
that doubt of this do not only deny them, 
but spirits ; and are, obliquely and upon 
consequence, a sort, not of infidels, but 
atheists.” 


now know that there are witches. 


And in another treatise, pub- 
lished only two years later than the Re- 
ligio Medici, in dealing with Satan as 
“the great promoter of false opinions,” 
he said, in that manner of his which 
carries pleasure to the marrow of a read- 
“ Lastly, to lead us further 
into darkness and quite to lose us in this 


er’s bones: 
maze of error,he would make men be- 
lieve there is no such creature as him- 
self, . . . wherein, besides that he an- 
nihilates the blessed angels and spirits 
in the rank of his creation, he begets a 
security of himself, and a careless eye 
unto the last remunerations. .. . And 
to this effect he believe 
that apparitions and such as confirm his 
existence are either deceptions of sight 


maketh men 


or melancholy depravements of fancy. 
. . - Thus he endeavors to propagate 
the unbelief of witches, whose conces- 
sion infers his coexistency ; by this means 
also he advanceth the opinion of total 
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death, and staggereth the immortality of 
the soul,” ete. 

We are not told in the report how it 
“ame about that ‘ Dr. was in 
the court-room, whether casually or be- 


Brown ” 


sause he was summoned as a witness ; 
but being there, and having heard the 
evidence and seen the three children in 
court, he was asked by Sir Matthew 
Hale to give his opinion; and, as we 
read in the report, “he was clearly of 
opinion that the persons were bewitched,” 
and said “that in Denmark there had 
been lately a great discovery of witches 
who used the very same way of afflict- 
ing persons, by conveying pins into 
them, and crooked, as these pins were, 
with needles and nails. And his opin- 
ion was, that the devil in such eases did 
work upon the bodies of men and wo- 
men upon a natural foundation, (that is) 
to stir up and excite such humours su- 
perabounding in their bodies to a great 
excess, whereby he did in an extraordi- 
nary manner afflict them with such dis- 
tempers as their bodies were most sub- 
ject to, as particularly appeared in these 
children; for he conceived that these 
swooning fits were natural, and nothing 
else but what they call the mother, but 
only heightened to a great excess by the 
subtilty of the devil, coéperating with 
the term 
witches, at whose instance he doth these 
villanies.” 


malice of those which we 


This is the testimony of an “ expert 
witness,” and it could not but have had 
a great effect. For although it was as 
true then as it is now that the opinions 
of an expert are not binding upon the 
jury, are only so much advice and in- 
struction for them, educating them for 
their task of forming an independent 
opinion of their own (as in the case of 
Whistler v. Ruskin), yet such opinions, 
in matters where the jury know so lit- 
tle and the expert knows so much, are 
often likely to be acted upon as if they 
were authoritative. It is highly probable 


A few 


that this opinion was so taken. 
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carefully put questions to Sir ‘Thomas 
Browne might have essentially reduced 
the proportions of his statement. 
for instance, 


How, 
did he know what had 
taken place in Denmark? Personally, 
he probably knew nothing about it, for 
the accounts of his life do not indicate 
that he had ever traveled there. And 
so, in a degree, as regards all the wit- 
nesses; for it must be remembered that, 
at that time, on a trial for a capital of- 
fense, as this of witchcraft was, the ac- 
cused person was allowed no counsel to 
What did 
these old women, frightened out of their 
wits, know about cross- examination ? 
At that time, it may be added, their 
witnesses could not be sworn. 


assist him in trying his case. 


Strange 
as it may seem, it was not for a gener- 
ation yet that these privileges were al- 
lowed in England at any capital trial ; 
and it was far later than that before it 
was allowed in all of them. It is prob- 
able that many thousands of accused 
persons were unjustly hanged in Eng- 
land, while this state of things existed, 
whose lives would have been saved by 
a moderately skillful cross-examination 
of the government witnesses. 

In other respects, what was the na- 
ture of the legal machinery which was 
to be applied to the solution of the 
strange and difficult questions that were 
brought up in these 
witchcraft ? They were to be settled by 
the verdict of a jury, — instructed by 
evidence, to be sure, and advised by the 
court, but having at that time (unlike 
the present) the legal right to find a ver- 
dict on their own information and know- 
ledge only, although they had not pub- 
licly stated this in court so that it might 
be sifted, and although it was contra- 
dicted by all the evidence in the case. 
While the jury had this great and un- 
manageable power, their verdict was 


roceedings for 
oD 


practically uncontrollable : he whom they 
acquitted was finally acquitted, and he 
whom they found guilty was guilty once 
for all, saving only the judges’ power of 
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delaying execution and the king’s par- 
doning power. Points of law might be 
taken, but there was then no way of re- 
viewing or setting aside the verdict in 
aecriminal case for an error in finding 
the fact. 
latter days of an experiment at fining 


The judges were then in the 


and punishing jurors for acquitting im- 
properly, but that soon got its death- 
blow, and the modern practice of grant- 
ing new trials was just beginning. 

Who and what were the jury? A 
body of plain, every-day men, having 
some little qualification of property, and 
challengeable for a few of the plainer 
disqualifications for fair dealing, as, for 
example, that they were in the employ- 
ment of either party, —a good represen- 
tation, no doubt, of the average fairly 
well-to-do citizen, filled full of all the 
ordinary prejudices, presuppositions, ig- 
norance, superstition, of the times. The 
jury, as Sir Henry Maine has said, is 
but “a relic of the ancient popular jus- 
tice, . . . the 
racy, limited, 
in accordance 


old adjudicating democ- 
modified, and improved 
with the principles sug- 
gested by the experience of centuries.” 
We can get a side-light on the jury of 
that period, and their feeling about this 
class of cases at just about this time, 
from Roger North’s life of his brother 
Francis, the Lord- Keeper Guilford. 
Francis North became chief justice of 
the Common Pleas in 1675, while Sir 
Matthew Hale was yet sitting as chief 
justice of the King’s Bench. He was a 
good lawyer and a man of the world. 
“Sharp and shrewd,” says one of his 
biographers (Lord Campbell, Lives of 
the Chancellors, iv. 335), “but of no 
imagination, of no depth, of no grasp of 
intellect, — any more than generosity of 
But he did have a certain 
hard sense that kept him free from the 
delusions that affected that much great- 
er but over-religious man, Sir Matthew 
Hale. Roger North, in the affectionate 
and most readable life of his brother to 
which I have referred, and which Tal- 


sentiment.” 
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de- 


lightful books in the world,” says that 


fourd has called “one of the most 


his brother was extremely * scrutinous,” 


as he ealls it, in criminal cases when 
they were at all obscure, especially when 
“but never 


more puzzled,” he goes on, “ than when 


they were capital cases ; 


a popular ery was at the heels of a busi- 
ness; for then he had his jury to deal 
with, and if he did not tread upon eggs 
they would conclude sinistrously, and be 
And 
for this reason he dreaded the trying of 
a witch. 


apt to find against his opinion. 


It is seldom that a poor old 
wretch is brought to trial upon that ae- 
count but there is, at the heels of her, 
a popular rage that does little less than 
demand her to be put to death; and if 
a judge is so clear and open as to de- 
clare against that impious, vulgar opin- 
ion that the devil himself has power to 
kill innocent children, or 
that he is pleased to divert himself with 
the good people’s cheese, butter, pigs, 


torment and 


and geese, and the like errors of the ig- 
norant and foolish rabble, the country- 
men (the triers) ery, this judge hath no 
religion, for he doth not believe witches ; 
and so, to show they have some, hang 
the poor wretches. All which tendency 
to mistake requires a very prudent and 
moderate carriage in a judge, whereby 
to convince rather by detecting of the 
fraud than by denying authoritatively 
such power to be given to old women.” 
Francis North had the 


upon this subject on 


been made 


] 
1 
1 
1 


more thoughtfu 
account of the conviction of two old wo- 
men before one of his colleagues upon 
trivial evidence, reinforced by their con- 
fessions. ‘This judge,” 
North, “left the point upon the evidence 
fairly (as they call it) to the jury, but 
he made 


says Roger 


no nice distinctions, as how 
possible it was for old women in a sort 
of melancholy madness, by often think- 
ing in pain and want of spirits, to con- 
tract an opinion of themselves that was 
false ; and that this confession ought not 
to be taken against themselves, without 
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a plain evidence that it was rational and 
sensible, no more than that of a lunatie 
or distracted person.” 

Roger North had himself been pre- 
sent when his brother had to try an old 
man for bewitching a 


girl of thirteen. 
The girl had shown the usual symptoms 
of strange fits when the man came near 
But these 
pins, unlike the common case, were 


her, and of spitting out pins. 


straight, and his lordship, we are told, 
“wondered at the straight pins, which 
could not the 
mouth as crooked ones; for such only 


be so well couched in 
used to be spit out by the people be- 
witched. He examined the 
very tenderly and carefully, and so as 


witnesses 


none could collect what his opinion was ; 
for he was fearful of the jurymen’s pre- 
cipitancy, if he gave them any offence.” 
The old man well 
(without counsel, of course), and called 
his witnesses, who could not (as I have 


defended himself 


said) be sworn. ‘“ After this was done,” 
goes on the biographer, “the judge was 
not satisfied to direct the jury before the 
imposture was fully declared, but studied 
and beat the bush awhile, asking some- 
times one person, and then another, ques- 
At length 
he turned to the justice of the peace that 
committed the man and took the first 
examinations, and, ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ pray 
will you 

thoughts, if 
these straight pins which the girl spit ? 
for you saw her in her fit... Then, ‘ My 
lord,’ said he, ‘I did not know that I 
might concern myself in the evidence, 


tions as he thought proper. 


ingenuously declare your 


you have any, touching 


having taken the examination and com- 
mitted the man. But since your lord- 
ship demands it, I must needs say I 
think the girl, doubling herself in her fit, 
as being convulsed, bent her head down 
close to her stomacher, and with her 
mouth took pins out of the edge of that, 
and then, righting herself a little, spit 
them into some bystander’s hands.’ 
This,” adds the biographer, ‘“ cast an 
universal satisfaction upon the minds of 
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the whole 
acquitted.” 


audience, and the man was 


Now Hale, in dealing with his jury, 
gave them no such quiet exhibition of 
his anxiety and his doubts; he took a 
very different method, and one which 
is exactly indicated by Roger North’s 
slurring expression as to his brother’s 
colleague, Raymond, — “ whose passive 
behavior,” as he said, ‘should let those 
poor women die,” — namely, “ he left the 
point . . . fairly (as they call it) to the 
Hale had done just this, and in 
a manner which indicated his own un- 
willingness to ihterfere with the natural 
movements of the jurors’ minds, whose 


jury.” 


tendencies on such a question, of course, 
he must well have known. ‘He would 
not,” he said, in charging the jury, 
“repeat the evidence to them, lest he 
should vary it one side or the other. 
They had two things to ask: Were the 
children bewitched? Were the prison- 
ers guilty of it? That there were such 
creatures as witches he made no doubt 
at all; the Scriptures and the laws of 
all nations, including England, showed 
that. And he desired them strictly to 
observe this evidence, and the great 
God of heaven to direct their 
in this weighty thing. 


hearts 
For to condemn 
the innocent and to let the guilty go 
free were both an abomination to the 
Lord.” Thereupon the jury went out, 
and in half an hour found the women 
guilty on thirteen charges. This was on 
Thursday afternoon, March 13, 1664-5. 

Now what was this evidence which 
Chief Baron Hale was content to leave 
to the jury with so little remark, and 
with no criticism whatever? Our source 
of information for this is an account 
printed certainly as early as 1682, and 
perhaps, as there is some reason for 
thinking, in Hale’s own Tifetime, — an 
account prepared with care by one who 
was present at the trial. It bears plain 
marks of an effort to vindicate the jus- 
tice of the proceeding. 

There were, as I said, seven children 
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supposed to be bewitched: of these, one 
had died before the trial; of the others, 
not one actually testified in court; three 
were reported as sick, and the other 
three who came to court were conve- 
niently bewitched at this time and made 
dumb. But these three did go through 
many manifestations before the court, 
which must have strongly impressed any 
jury of plain men whose minds were 
preoccupied with a belief in witchcraft. 
One of the children was a girl of eleven, 
who lay on a table in the court-room, 
on her back, as one in a deep sleep, 
unable to move any part of her body, 
except (a common symptom in witch 
cases) that her stomach, “by the draw- 
ing of her breath, would arise to a great 
height.’ Then she recovered herself and 
sat up, but could neither see nor speak, 
though able to understand what was 
said to her; and then “she laid her 
head on the bar of the court with a 
cushion under it.” The judge directed 
one of the alleged witches to come near 
and touch the girl, “ whereupon,” we 
read, “the child, without so much as 
seeing her, for her eyes were closed 
all the while, suddenly leaped up and 
eatched Amy Duny [the old woman] by 
the head and afterwards by the face, 
and with her nails scratched her till the 
blood came, and would by no means 
leave her till she was taken from her; 
and afterwards the child would still be 
pressing towards her and making signs 
of anger conceived against her.” An- 
other girl of eighteen “fell into her 
fits’? on being brought into court, and 
was carried out; in half an hour she re- 
covered, and came back and was sworn, 
but as she undertook to testify “she 
fell into her fits, shrieking out in a mis- 
erable manner, crying, burn her, burn 
her, which were all the words she could 
speak.” Repeated experiments were 
made in court of the touching of the 
children, while appearing to be insen- 
sible, by the old women, and of their 
starting up into activity. Now, says the 
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reporter, ‘there was an ingenious per- 
son who objected that there was here 
a great fallacy in this experiment,” for 
the children might be shamming. Where- 
upon the judge (who was always fair) 
had an experiment tried that well-nigh 
upset the whole business. Three per- 
sons of consideration, including Serjeant 
Keeling, were desired by the court to 
attend one of the children, in the fur- 
ther part of the hall, while she was in 
one of her fits, and then send for one 
of the old women. The 
gitl’s apron was put over her eyes, 
and a person who was not one of the 
witches touched the girl’s hand, which 
produced the same effect as the touch 
** Where- 
upon,” goes on the report, “the gentle- 
men returned, openly protesting that they 
did believe the whole transaction of this 
This 
put the court and all persons into a 
stand.” But at length Mr. Pacy, the 
father of the eleven-year-old girl, made 


This was done. 


of the old women themselves. 


business Was a mere imposture. 


a naive suggestion that seems to have 
been thought a valuable one, namely, 
he “did declare that possibly the maid 
might be deceived by a suspicion that 
the witch touched her did 
not;”’ and the reporter, with an amus- 


when she 


ing credulity, says this was afterwards 
found to be true, so that “ by the opin- 
ions of some this experiment (which oth- 
ers would have a fallacy) was rather a 
confirmation that the parties were really 
bewitched than otherwise.” 

One readily guesses that these dra- 
matic incidents must have told strongly 
on the feelings of any plain and ordi- 
narily kind-hearted jury. Some of the 

1 As regards this experiment with the toad, 
it is singular how the human fancy holds on 
to such conceptions. A near relative of mine, 
who lived in Andover eighty years ago, has 
told me that she went to school there, as a 
very young child, to an old woman who was 
generally believed to be a witch. On a neigh- 
boring farm, one day, the churning didn’t 
work right, and the failure of the butter to 
come was attributed to the machinations of 


this old woman. ‘The butter-makers resorted 
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children were probably in a state of real 
hysteria; and the scene was heightened 
by all the fear and sorrow which their 
distressed mothers and relatives felt in 
telling these things, and in telling how 
one child had been already killed by 
these torments, and others were now lan- 
guishing at home, at the point of death, 
from the same cause. 

The other testimony, which a lawyer 
of the present day reads with amaze- 
ment, was calculated to have much ef- 
fect on the jury. It was, in substance, 
this: As to two of the children, their 
mother gave an account of a quarrel 
which she herself had had with one of 
The 
woman had had the reputation of being 
a witch for several years. 


the old women some years before. 


As soon as 
this quarrel came, the witness’s little 
nursing boy was very sick for several 
weeks. She consulted a doctor who 
was reckoned good at helping bewitched 
children, and was advised by him to 
hang up the child’s blanket by the fire 
all day, and when she took it down at 
night to burn anything that she found 
in it. She did hang it up, and at night 
found in the blanket a great toad, which 
she caused to be held in the fire with 
the tongs; then followed (as the reader 
will anticipate) “a great and horrible 
noise,” “a flashing in the fire like gun- 
powder,” “a noise like the discharge of 
a pistol, and thereupon the toad was 
no more seen nor heard.” The child re- 
covered, but the old woman (the witch) 
was found, on the next day, to be her- 
self terribly burned, and she charged 
this on the witness, and threatened 
her.t About two years later, the wit- 
to the usual way of exorcising the evil influ- 
ence by heating the spit and thrusting it red- 
hot into the cream. It turned out that the old 
woman at once appeared with a burned hand; 
and this was widely received as conclusive evi- 
dence that she was a witch. This was in the nine- 
teenth century. Of this old woman, as of Moll 
Pitcher of Lynn, who was known to my friend, 
I was told that she did not discourage this opin- 
ion, for it was worth something to her in the 
gainful occupation of fortune-telling. 
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ness’s daughter, ten years old, was taken 
in much the same way, and in her fits 
charged this old woman with afflicting 
her, and soon died; and, moreover, the 
witness herself became lame, and ever 
since, for more than three years, had 
gone on crutches. 

As to two more of the children, eleven 
and nine years old, their father testified 
to a quarrel with one of the old wo- 
men; and that the younger daughter im- 
mediately fell into fits, had the pricking 
of pins in her stomach, and shrieked 
out like a whelp, and continued in this 
condition nearly a fortnight, charging 
the old woman with afflicting her. He 
saused the woman to be put in the stocks, 
whereupon the other daughter fell sick 
in the same way. Their aunt testified 
that they were then sent to be under 
her care; that she had at first no faith 
in the stories, and thought that the chil- 
dren were deceiving; but they went on 
to throw up crooked pins and some- 
times nails, although she took care that 
no pins were used in their clothes; and 
a large quantity of these pins, and also 
nails from the same quarter, were pro- 
duced to the jury. The doctor who at- 
tended one of the children testified to 
his inability to account for the cause of 
their disorder. Similar stories were told 
of the other children. And finally, by 
way of confirming the idea that all this 
sort of thing was traceable to the old 
women, a man testified to his wagon 
having once struck and injured the 
house of one of the women, whereupon 
the cart was afterwards upset, and also 
stuck unaccountably in a gate, and the 
like. Another man, having touched her 
house with his axle, had four horses die 
soon afterwards, and also cattle and pigs ; 
and himself grew lame in his legs and 
was troubled with lice. A woman, hav- 
ing been threatened by one of the old 
women, afterwards lost all her geese 
and had a new chimney fall, and also 
lost a firkin of fish which her brother 
had sent her from the * northern seas ; ” 
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as to the firkin, the unfortunate mariners 
who were to have delivered it to her 
told her “they could not keep it in the 
boat from falling inte the sea, and they 
thought it was gone to the devil, for they 
never saw the like before.’ An exam- 
ination of the persons of the alleged 
witches was also had by some women 
appointed by the court, and they report- 
ed certain appearances which were in 
those days considered marks of a witch. 

This, with the expert testimony of Sir 
Thomas Browne, was, so far as we can 
tell, all of the evidence. Think of Sir 
Matthew Hale leaving all that rubbish 
to the jury! What is even worse, think 
of his doing it with nothing to mark 
any just appreciation of its character! 
That Hale himself really believed the 
evidence and approved the jury’s action 
is shown by the fact that he sentenced 
the women at once, on the next morn- 
ing. He might have delayed, and have 
respited them ; that was very common 
with the English judges when there was 
any doubt. But here the conviction 
“ame in the afternoon; and Hale, after 
having the three children and their par- 
ents at his lodgings the next morning, 
where he found, as the reporter tells us, 
that within half an hour after the con- 
viction the children had all recovered, 
that they had slept well, that they now 
spoke perfectly and were in good health, 
proceeded forthwith to the final step. 
He must also have learned that morn- 
ing of the alleged circumstance that 
the mother, who had been for more 
than three years on crutches, and had 
testified on them in court, was, upon 
the jury’s verdict, “restored to the use 
of her limbs,” and went for the first 
time without her crutches. Hale had 
two of the children come into court and 
confirm all that had been testified by 
their friends; ‘the prisoners,” says the 
reporter, “not much contradicting them.” 
And then “the judge and all the court, 
[being] fully satisfied with the verdict, 
gave judgment against the witches that 
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they should be hanged.” They were 


urged to confess, but would not; and in 


three days they were executed. 

II. I pass at once to the Scotch case. 
This case is remarkable for preserving 
the principal arguments of the prosecut- 
ing counsel, both to the court and jury ; 
so that we may see just what the line of 
reasoning was by which a tribunal might 
be persuaded of these things. It brings 
strongly to light the way in which the 
security afforded by legal forms and so- 
lemnities for the accurate investigation 
of facts may wholly break down when 
the men who are to do the judging have 
their minds saturated with certain sorts 
of opinion. We should be very foolish 
if we supposed that we are wholly rid of 
this sort of difficulty at the present day. 
It is familiar to us in some of its plainer 
The 


tion of it in 


forms. most conspicuous illustra- 
our own time is the out- 
come of the electoral commission for de- 
termining who had been chosen Presi- 
dent in 1876. On a set of questions 
which divided the commission, as they 
divided the country, sharply on political 
lines, we tried to make the commission 
judges. Most of its members, no doubt, 
approached the questions with a patri- 
otic purpose to be perfectly impartial, 
perfectly judicial. ‘They listened to ar- 
guments on both sides, and deliberated 


and gave their opinions; and they were 


divided, eight to seven, — precisely on 


party lines ; and this not merely on one 
or two of the questions, but on every 
question of importance. In the journal 
of the commission one may read thirty- 
four divisions of eight to seven, almost 
every one that is recorded. 


sons blamed 


Some per- 
them. But whom would 
you blame? I believe it is common for 
those who lost to blame all of those on 
the opposite side, as having been par- 
tisans. But of course it must not be 
overlooked that the minority showed 
The fact 
is that the human creature, do what he 
will, cannot rid his mind of preconcep- 


precisely the same solidarity. 
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tions ; and I suppose that we ought to 
thank God that it is so, that we cannot 
make ourselves into mere thinking ma- 
chines. At the 
these judicial treasures we 


any rate, so fact is; 
have in 
2arthen vessels. 

The Scotch case came on thirty years 
or more after the trial of the Suifolk 
Witches, near Glasgow. It arose in 
1696, a few years after our Salem trials. 
It derives a certain from the 
fact that the bewitched person, a girl of 
eleven, Christian Shaw, afterwards, with 
her mother, began at Paisley that man- 
ufacture of thread which has since made 
Her 
father was the Laird of Bargarran, in 
Renfrewshire, a little way out of Paisley. 


interest 


the place famous the world over. 


Christian had caught a servant, Kather- 
ine Campbell, stealing some milk on a 
Monday in August, and received a vig- 
orous cursing for it; thrice the servant 
wished that the devil might “ harle her 
soul through hell.” On the next Friday, 
Agnes Naesmith, an old widow and a 
reputed witch, was in the laird’s court- 
yard ; the girl, Christian Shaw, gave her 
a saucy answer to some question, and 
the old woman appears to have shown 
resentment. On the next evening, Sat- 
urday, strange manifestations began with 
Christian 
months. 


continued for 
She flew over her bed, lay 
insensible for days, stood bent like a 


Shaw, which 


bow upon her feet and neck at once, 
“fell a-crying” that Katherine Camp- 
bell and Agnes Naesmith were hurting 
her, ete. She was taken to Glasgow to 
see a distinguished physician, Dr. Bris- 
bane. Here health better. 
She had an intermission of nearly a 


her grew 
fortnight. She went home again, and her 
symptoms came back worse than ever; 
her head was pulled down towards her 
breast, and her tongue violently thrown 
out and squebzed between her teeth, 
especially when she undertook to pray. 
They took her back to Dr. Brisbane at 
Glasgow ; and now, even on the journey 
thither, she developed a new thing, — the 
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spitting out of hairs, curled and knotted, 
of coal cinders as big as chestnuts and 
almost too hot to handle, straw, pins, 
small bones, pieces of wood, feathers, 
eravel-stones, candle-grease, and 
shells. 
bers of people in Glasgow, and by many 
of distinction. 


LT O= 
ess 


She was visited by great num- 


She sat up in bed, un- 
able to see or hear, and called for a 
Bible and a candle, and preached to the 
invisible Katherine Campbell for two 
hours. And now she began to accuse 
the 
The clergy took it up; she became the 


others, and to see devil himself. 
object of constant observation and labor 
with the credulous Presbytery of Pais- 
ley. She saw a good many witches, and 
was much beset by them and by the 
devil, particularly when any religious 
exercise was on. ‘ Usually,” we are 
told in the naive story of all this, printed 
within a year or so, in 1698, “ when 
ministers began to pray she made great 
disturbance by idle, loud talking, whis- 
tling, singing, and roaring; and when 
she recovered she laid this off on the 
hellish crew about her.” 


Now people 
would hear sounds as of strokes, and 
she complained that various people were 
striking and tormenting her, and urging 
her to kill her young sister. She went 
on to name more people, and was tor- 
mented when they touched her, among 
them an old Highlander who had come 
along and asked a night’s lodging; his 
touch tormented her, and he was ar- 
rested. ‘The next day, a clergyman tried 
the experiment of covering her with his 
cloak, and bringing her in and letting 
the Highlander touch her. He did so, 
once tormented. Then 
she begged the Highlander to let her 
tell their secrets, upon which, says the 
simple narrative, “the old fellow look- 
ing at her with an angry countenance,” 
her mouth was stopped and her teeth 
set. Karly in February, 1696-7, came 
a meeting of a commission of distin- 


and she was at 


guished persons appointed by the Privy 
Council of Scotland to examine and re- 
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Christian 
Shaw accused various persons, and was 


port upon this whole case. 


touched by them in public and duly tor- 
One 
person charged by Christian was a beg- 


mented. ‘Then came confessions. 
gar, described as “an ignorant, irreli- 
gious fellow who had always been of 
evil fame;” another was his daugh- 
ter of seventeen, who, after being, as 
the narrative says, ** seriously impor- 
tuned and dealt with by two gentlemen,” 
confessed and implicated her father 
and the old Highlander. A boy under 
twelve was arrested, and although at 
first he vigorously denied any guilt, he 
confessed and implicated his brother, 
aged fourteen, — now in jail at Glas- 
gow, and about to be transported for 
something else. This boy also, at first, 
wholly denied the business, “ yet,” says 
the narrative, ‘“‘at length, through the 
endeavors of Mr. Patrick Simpson, a 
neighbor minister, ingeniously confessed 
his guilt.” 

On February 11 there was a public 
fast, and Christian was present in church 
all day, — listening to three sermons ; 
certainly a That 
evening she had a sharp attack; “and 


good day’s work. 


we read that she 
“Vin 
Simpson, going about family worship, 
did expound Psalm cx., and speaking of 


when the fit was over,” 
had to hear another discourse. 


the limited power of the adversaries of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, from the latter 
part of verse 1, she was on a sudden 
seized with another grevious [sic] fit, 
in which she put out of her mouth some 
blood, which raised grounds of fear and 
jealousy in the minds of spectators that 
something in her mouth, hurtin 


ig her, 
had been the occasion of it; yet they 
could not get her mouth opened, though 
they used means to open the same, her 
And in the inter- 


val of the fit, she being asked if she 


teeth being close set. 


found anything in her mouth that had 
been the occasion of her putting out of 
blood, she replied she found nothing, 
nor knew the cause thereof; but open- 
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ing her mouth, those present found one 
of her double teeth newly drawn out, 
but knew not what became of the tooth; 
for though search was made for the 
could After 
which,” we are told, * the minister pro- 
ceeded [with his discourse], but was 
again interrupted by her renewed fits, 


same, it not be found. 


yet closed the exercise with prayer, after 
which, without more trouble, she was 
taken to her bed.” 

She went on in this way accusing 
more people, a midwife and others, up 
to a certain Sunday morning near the 
end of March, when it all stopped. It 
appears to have been about this time 
that the final report was made by the 
commissioners to the Privy Council of 
the doings of the witches. In eight 
days a new commission was appointed, 
“not merely to examine, but now ac- 
tually to try the accused persons, and 
sentence the guilty to be burned or 
otherwise the 
The 
a sermon by 
Mr. Hutchinson on the stimulating text, 
“ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” 
and in a day or two adjourned for a 
month. Three had been 
heretofore obtained, and it was desired 


executed to death, as 


commissioners should incline.” 


commission met, heard 


confessions 


that the clergy should try in this inter- 
val to get more of them. This seems to 
have been regarded as very important ; 
and they succeeded in getting two more 
on the morning that the commission 
met. It is strange that neither of these 
two “confessants ” appears to have been 
put on trial. Twenty-four persons had 
Seven of them were tried 
before a jury, and all convicted. After 
conviction one confessed, and committed 
suicide in prison the same night. The 
other six, including Katherine Campbell 
and Agnes Naesmith, and at least two 


been accused. 


of the earlier “‘confessants,”’ were burned 
at Paisley on June 10, 1697. 

Now, although I have been drawn into 
this long narrative, my chief concern is 
with the arguments and the trial. We 
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have no full report; it appears, how 
ever, that they had the testimony of 
Dr. Brisbane, the Glasgow physician and 
expert, of Christian Shaw herself, now 
restored and in her right mind, of the 
five surviving “ confessants,” and of many 
The accused had an advoeate, 
and in this they were more fortunate 
than a witch tried in England would 
have been at that time. 


others. 


Observe, then, that this Scotch case is 
very different from that of the Suffolk 
Witches, in that the person bewitched 
testified here, and that jive of the al- 
leged witches also testified. In this 
way there was brought into the case a 
body of what was called * spectral evi- 
dence,” Sir Matthew Hale did 
not have to deal with. All of the ‘‘ con- 
fessants ”’ testified that they had person- 


which 


ally seen the devil in one or another 
shape, and had been carried through 
the air in “flights ;” they had met with 
the devil and companies of witches, be- 
ing all invisible, and had appeared to 
Christian Shaw while unseen to every- 
body else, and put pins and hair, cin- 
ders, and the like into her mouth, and 
had, while invisible, by upsetting boats 
and otherwise, assisted in several mur- 
ders. 

The testimony of the expert, Dr. 
Brisbane, was of course important. It 
was much cooler than that of Sir Thom- 
as Browne in the ease of the Suffolk 
Witches. He adhered, at the trial, to a 
deposition which he had previously given, 
in which he had said that he found 
Christian Shaw, on her first coming, 
‘“* cheerful,” 
and “every way apparently healthful,” 
and that he saw nothing in what took 
place during her first visit to him — 


“brisk,” ‘‘ florid in color,” 


the convulsive motions and groans and 
talk against Campbell and Naesmith — 
which was not “ reducible to the freaks 
of hypochondriae melancholy ;” and at 
that time he treated her accordingly, 
with advantage. But what he could not 
explain was what happened afterwards. 
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He was often with her, he said, and 
‘observed her narrowly, so that he was 
confident she had no visible correspon- 
dent to supply hair, straw, coal cinders, 
hay, and the like, all of which on several 
occasions he saw her put out of her 
mouth without being wet; nay, rather 
as if artificially dried, and hotter than 
the natural warmth of her body... . 
Were it not for the hay, straw, ete., he 
should not despair to reduce the other 
symptoms to their proper classes in the 
At the 
trial, referring to these previous state- 
ments, the doctor declared that in his 
opinion these things “did not proceed 
from natural causes arising from the 
patient’s body.” 
testimony by Dr. Brisbane, one observes 
no statement at all that he had at 
time had the girl searched. There 
is also no statement, like Sir Thomas 
Browne’s, that he himself believed in 
witchcraft or thought these strange oe- 
currences traceable to that; and none 
that he absolved the girl from cheating. 
It is, as we have it, only a guarded 
declaration that these things are not 
imputable, in his opinion, to any bodily 
disease. If this was all he meant to 
say, —and it seems to have been so, — 
we can hardly excuse Dr. Brisbane from 


catalogue of human diseases.” 


Now as regards this 


any 


the charge of a cunning or cowardly un- 
willingness to intimate his whole mind ; 
one can easily guess how a more frank 
expression as regards imposture on the 
part of the Laird of Bargarran’s daugh- 
ter, and as touching the folly and eredu- 
lity of the Presbytery of Paisley, and 
generally of the learned and fashionable 
world of Glasgow and of all Scotland, 
might have affected the prosperity of a 
famous and successful physician ; but it 
was the part of a scholar and of a man, 
at such a time, to say what he thought. 
Tf he had done it, it looks very much as 
if he might have saved the lives of seven 

1 We cannet be quite sure ; but one suspects 
Dr. Brisbane grievously. This deposition and 
subsequent evidence are given at pages 129, 
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poor wretches who afterwards died for 
this, and might have checked the horrid 
superstition that had many a victim yet. 
In reality, this canny statement of the 
expert (if it be really his exact statement, 
and not a poor report of it),! “ that in 
his opinion the things mentioned in his 
attestation did not proceed from natural 
causes arising from the patient’s body,” 
was pressed upon the jury as saying that 
it came from no natural causes at all. 
These things, said the government’s ad- 
vocate to the jury, were “deponed by 
Dr. Brisbane, in his opinion, not to pro- 
He did 
not say that; he said something very 
different indeed from that, and yet 
something that might easily be taken for 
it. 

But not yet, as regards this Scotch 
case, am I speaking of what seems to 
me its most interesting feature, the illus- 
tration it furnishes of the use of legal 


ceed from a natural cause.” 


machinery in ascertaining questions of 
fact touching the supernatural. This is 
found in the two arguments for the gov- 
ernment to which I have referred, — 
one to the court, the other to the jury. 
There is something very ghastly in the 
application which they furnish of the 
formal precision of legal and logical 
methods, and of the analogies of natural 
science to this 


and 


a consideration of all 
wretched compound of imposture 
superstitious misconception which was 
laid before the jury. first 
a long argument to the court, on the 
question of receiving the “ spectral evi- 


There came 


dence ;”’ that is, the testimony of the five 


“ confessants ” and of Christian Shaw 
to the supernatural sights and sounds 
and communications which they had had, 
—all of which was ultimately received 
and submitted to the jury. The line 
of argument was this: You have here, 
the counsel said to the 


the 


court, a case, 


where witcheraft is sufficiently 


130, and 140 of The Witches of Renfrewshire, 
Paisley, Alexander Gardner, 1877. 
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proved, and also the fact that these ac- 
cused persons are the witches; and the 
question is of admitting in such a case, 
necessarily involving, as it does, the ex- 
istence and present exercise of super- 
natural influences, the testimony of six 
persons testifying to their own seeing 
and hearing of certain things, — things 
which are in their nature objects of sense. 
The crime of witchcraft is an occult and 
secret one; witches work in secret and 
invisibly to most persons. ‘It is a part 
of the witches’ purchase from the devil 
that they cannot be seen at some occa- 
the 


mitted then would remain unpunished if 


° s 1 ° ° 
sions; so that abominations ¢om- 


such witnesses were not admitted.” 
When these witnesses testify to going 
and coming from meetings, especially 
on foot ; 
the 
(and he had such a shape when he 


tempted our Saviour) ; 


falling down and worshiping 


devil, then under a corporeal shape 


the murdering 
of children by a cord and napkin; the 
tormenting of others by pins, ete., they 
speak of plain objects of sense and are 
to be believed. 


ous to allow this, since Satan may have 


It is said to be danger- 


represented others by false shapes. But 
here other facts point the same way, and, 
besides, experience and the opinion of 
the wisest divines, lawyers, philosophers, 
physicians, statesmen, judges, and histo- 
the 
commonly 
real, and we must go by what is gener- 
ally true. 


rians, at home and abroad, are that 


apparitions of witches are 


Moreover, it is easier for the 
devil to transport people in hurricanes, 
as in the case of Job, protecting their 
faces so that they are not choked with 
the rush of air, than it is to form the 


curious miniature of fictitious transaec- 


tions on their brain. It is both a greater 
crime and pleasure to act in truth, and 
the devils and witches do so in fact (un- 
less the place be far distant or the party 
indisposed), and this is supported by the 
writers and witches of all nations and 
ages. The extraordinary nature of these 
things is not to diminish the certainty 
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of these proofs, for in law, as in nature, 
reality and not simulation is to be pre- 
sumed. Our 
the subject of the testimony of witnesses, 


Saviour’s miracles were 
his transfiguration, walking on the wa- 
ters, standing in the midst of the disci- 
ples while the doors were shut, and “ar- 
guing assurance by their senses that a 
spirit had not flesh and bones.” And if 
it still be said that it is not conceivable 
how the girl or witnesses could see what 
the bystanders could not see, besides its 
being impossible that real bodies should 
enter at closed doors and windows and 
should not intercept the sight of what is 
(1) that we 


are not to deny proved facts because 


behind them, the answer is: 


philosophers have not certainly reached 
yet the invisible manner of their exis- 
tence, like the facts of the 
loadstone draws iron and compass 


nature that 
the 
turns always to the pole, and the facts 
of Scripture that an angel (and the devil 
was an angel once, and retains as yet his 
old power) smote the Sodomites so that 
they could not see the door while they 
did see the house, and that Balaam’s ass 
saw the angel when his master could not 
see him; and (2) that where the fact, 
as here, is proved, it is enough for us to 
suggest a possible way in which it may 
come about ; such a way is this, namely : 
Satan is a personage whose knowledge 
and experience make him perfect in op- 
ties and limning, and he is also very 
strong and agile, “ whereby” (and here 
I cannot do justice to the passage with- 
out exact quotation) “ he may easily be- 
witch the eyes of others to whom he in- 
tends that his instruments should not be 
seen, in this manner as was formerly 
hinted, namely, he constricts the pores 
of the witches’ vehicle, which intercepts 
a part of the rays reflecting from her 


"body ; he condenses the interjacent air 


with grosser meteors blown into it, or 
otherwise does violently agitate it, which 
drowns another part of the rays; and 
lastly he obstructs the optic nerves with 
humors stirred towards them: all which 
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joined together may easily intercept the 
whole rays reflecting from their bodies, 
so as to make no impression upon the 
common sense; and yet, at the same 
time, by the refraction of the rays gliding 
along at the fitted sides of the volatile 
couch, wherein Satan transports them, 
and thereby meeting and coming to the 
eye, as if there were nothing interjacent, 
the wall or chair behind the same bodies 
may be seen; as a piece of money lying 
out of sight in a cup becomes visible 
how soon the medium is altered by pour- 
Several of 
your number do know that the girl de- 
clared that she saw and heard the door 
and windows open at the witches’ entry, 
when, no doubt, the devil had precon- 
densed a soft postage on the eyes and 


ing in some water on it. 


ears of others to whom that was unper- 
ceived. So Apolonius escaped Domi- 
tian’s flight, and Giges became invisible 
by his magical ring. John of Sarisberrie 
tells us of a witch that could make any- 
thing not to be seen; and Mejerus re- 
lates another that had the like power. 
Some Italian witches of greater than or- 
dinary wit confessed to Grilandus the 
devil opening doors and windows for 
them, the ignorant 
[ witches] by a fascination think them- 
selves actors of this} whence [our law- 
yer concludes | it ought not to be doubt- 
ed by any reasonable man what in all 


though more 


times and places is so incontestable fact.” 

There was much more in this singular 
argument, but surely enough has been 
quoted to mark the nature of the idle and 
wandering speculations into which a legal 
discussion may degenerate when it en- 
ters upon such questions as these. - What 
the considerations were that prevailed 
with But 
in fact, as I said, ail this evidence was 
received ; some of it under a cum nota, 
that is a qualification that it must have 
the as that of 
persons not old enough to be sworn, and 
so to be taken with caution. 

The jury at the trial sat continuously 


the court we do not know. 


corroboration, and rest 
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Such was the cus- 
tom of that time even in England, — to 


for twenty-six hours. 


go through a case without - adjourning. 
One sees many examples of it in the 
State Trials. ‘Twenty hours were taken 
up with the putting in of the evidence 
and incidental arguments ; 
came six hours for the final 
and the final deliberation. 


and then 


addresses 


The government advocate’s argument 
to the jury was brief. (1.) He drew 
their attention to the extraordinary na- 
ture of these occurrences, which on the 
one hand are true, as being proved by 
unexceptionable witnesses, and on the 
other are very strange, of a sort not ex- 
plainable by the ordinary course of na- 
ture. He recited all that I 
and 


have men- 


tioned, more: such as Christian 
Shaw’s talking once with her invisible 
tormentors, and asking them about their 
red sleeves, and then seizing these in- 
two 


visible people and pulling away 


pieces of red cloth, unlike any in the 
house ; and again her glove being lifted 
from the floor by an invisible hand. It 
is, then (so he argued), plainly to be 
concluded that there is witchcraft here. 
(2.) He enlarged upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances tending to show that these 
accused persons were the witches : such 
as that all of had 
marks” on their bodies, that is places 


them ‘“‘ insensible 
which were not sensitive ; most of them 
had long been reputed to be witches ; 
none of them ever shed tears ; the touch 
of all of them set the girl into torments ; 
all were named by her, in her fits or out 
of them. ‘These things, he said, which 
the wisdom and experience of all nations 
recognize as the marks of a witch, and 
which are so many discoveries by Provi- 
dence of a erime that would otherwise 
remain in the dark, all concur in these 
persons, and such a concurrence was 
never known to happen when they were 
incorrect. (3.) There are the positive 
depositions of the “ confessants ” to the 
actual sight of the devil and the witches 


at their work. As to these depositions 
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and Christian 
** spectral evidence,” he drew attention 
to circumstances that confirmed the wit- 


Shaw’s testimony, the 


nesses ; for example, their concurrence, 
and the fact that they accused their own 
relatives. Of one of them the advocate 
says, “ She went on foot to the meeting 
[of witches] with her father, except only 
that the devil transported them over the 
water Clyde, which was easy to the 
prince of the air, who does far greater 
things by his hurricanes.” 

Such were these arguments, the fea- 
ture which gives its peculiar interest to 
this Scotch case. It will be 
that, in a sense, they relied upon the 
same sort of thing that wauld be relied 
upon to-day, namely, the testimony un- 


observed 


der oath of persons speaking to what 
they say they have seen and heard, and 
the testimony of experts negativing (for 
so this testimony was interpreted) any 
known natural cause as competent to ex- 
plain the facts thus proved. It is true 
that documents were laid before the jury 
that would not be received to-day, — for 
instance, a long narrative of events pre- 
pared by the Presbytery of Paisley ; but 
the purport of it was the same in kind 
as that of the testimony. The one radi- 
eal difference between the trial as it was 
conducted then it would have 
been conducted later, while it was still 
possible to try for witcheraft (that is, 
down to 1736), lay in the different pre- 
conceptions, the different mental furni- 
ture and mental attitude, of the judge 
and jury at the trials. 


and as 


The “ spirit of 
the age” appears in the things of which 
a tribunal will take judicial notice, as 
the lawyers say. 

A great and admirable English judge, 
Chief Justice Holt, who came in at the 
English Revolution and sat till 1710, 
tried eleven cases of witcheraft, but there 
was never one conviction. As has been 
truly said, he went far to put an end 
to witcheraft trials by simply directing 
the prosecution, in 1702, of one Richard 
Hathaway, who had declared himself 
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bewitched, and had assaulted a woman 
At that trial Holt 
showed, as North had showed, what a 
shrewd and sensible judge might do and 
might always have done, even with all the 
danger from juries at that time: he him- 
self questioned the witnesses narrowly 
For 
example, a witness had said that he saw 
Hathaway with his eyes open and yet 
unable to see. 

Holt. “And yet 
blind ; how could that be ? 

Witness... . “I wagged the hair 
of his eyelids and put a candle to his 


as being the witch. 


and in a way to reveal imposture. 


you say he was 


” 


eyes, and he took no notice of it.” 

Holt. “How could you know that he 
did not see?” 

Another witness, a woman, testified 
that she thought Hathaway bewitched. 

Holt. . . . “Did you ever see any- 
body bewitched ?” 

Witness. “Yes, I have been so my- 
self.” 

Holt. “How do you know you were 
bewitched ? ” 

The woman answered, among other 
things, that she “ flew over the heads of 
them all.” 

Holt. “ Woman, 
any of those women that saw you fly?” 

Witness. “It when [ 
child. They are dead.” 

Hathaway pretended to have fasted a 
long time. 


can you produce 


was was a 


One of the witnesses called 
by him was a doctor. When the coun- 
sel had done with him, Holt put him 
two questions. ‘ Doctor, do you think 
it possible, in nature, for a man to fast 
a fortnight ?” 

Witness. “1 think not, my lord.” 

Holt. ‘Can all the devils in hell help 
a man to fast so long ?” 

Witness. “ No, my lord, I think not: 
and that made me to suspect him.” 

And then in charging the jury Holt 
put the question to them, not whether 
Hathaway was bewitched, but whether 
“he was under a delirium of his mind, 
and did fancy himself to be bewitched.” 
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Here we have a man whose mental out- 

fit was of the modern style. This tem- 
J 

per was not favorable to prosecutions 


for witchcraft. If it had been exhibited 
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by Sir Matthew Hale or the Scotch 
judges, there would probably have been 
no convictions 
tions. 


and certainly no execu- 


James B. Thayer. 





BELGIUM AND 

Tue Belgians not less than the Swiss 
have reason to be thankful every day 
that theirs is a small country, without 
foreign policy or colonial ambitions, se- 
cure in a guaranteed neutrality, and at 
liberty to cultivate the arts of peace. 
The burdens and anxieties which the 
current régime of militarism and the 
constant menace of war inflict upon the 
people of France and Germany can be 
appreciated only after a sojourn among 
them. The Germans are obliged to live 
under a harsh and impoverishing mili- 
tary despotism, while the French are re- 
duced to an unhappy state of foreboding 
and half-desperation. Little Belgium, 
lying like a wedge between France and 
Germany, is, fortunately, free from the 
more serious troubles of its greater neigh- 
bors. Here the citizen enjoys a much 
higher degree of real liberty than the cit- 
izen in either of these adjoining countries: 
his taxes are far lighter, his obligation 
of military service is less oppressive, his 
commerce is less shackled, and in all 
respects he receives more and sacrifices 
less by reason of membership in the body 
politic. 

There has elapsed just half a century 
since the Treaty of London revised the 
boundaries and assured the perpetual 
neutrality of Belgium, and gained ree- 
ognition for the new state from all the 
powers of Europe; and during this 
period it has been possible for the gov- 
ernment to give almost undivided at- 
tention to 


else in Europe has constitutional goy- 


domestic affairs. Nowhere 


ernment pursued so even and so consis- 
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tent a course ; and Belgium has offered 
the other Continental powers many in- 
structive lessons. The politics of Bel- 
gium, and the principles and forms of its 
administration in this century, have been 
affected so materially and directly by 
the French Revolution that all its polit- 
ical writers dwell upon 1789 as one of 
the cardinal dates in their country’s con- 
stitutional history. The fact that the re- 
cent centennial anniversary of the great 
Revolution coincides with the semi-cen- 
tennial of the Treaty of London might 
well lend additional interest to a glimpse 
at the politique of Belgium. ‘To the for- 
eign student of political and social ques- 
tions such a view of the working insti- 
tutions of the country becomes infinitely 
more intelligible under the explanations 
of so wise and eminent a publicist as 
Professor Emile de Lavelaye, of Liege. 
It is not proposed here to present either 
a formal study of Belgian polities or a 
precise report of talks with M. de Lave- 
laye, but rather to combine in an infor- 
mal way certain remarks and comments 
of the distinguished Belgian with the 
writer’s own observations. 

Belgium is so famous for its close til- 
lage, great number of small agricultural 
holdings, and dense population that the 
American visitor is surprised at the ap- 
pearance of the country from the win- 
dows of his railway carriage. 
French frontier to 
Brussels to the German frontier, — as- 
suming that the traveler is going by the 
usual northern route from Paris through 
the heart of Belgium, on his way to 


From the 
3russels, and from 
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Belgium and 


Cologne and Berlin, — one finds slightly 
undulating plains stretching off to a ho- 
rizon of low hills, the prospect at many 


points being unrelieved by a village or 
even bya single house. A more solitary 
landscape could now hardly be found 
on the prairies of Nebraska or western 
Iowa, — which in fact are constantly 
suggested, if one happens to be familiar 
with them. The 


course greatest in winter. 


air of solitude is of 
The farming 
customs of central and southern Belgium 
differ radically from those of Flanders, 
the northern provinces. In the north, the 
land belongs to peasants, who perform 
the labor themselves and subdivide es- 
tates. In the centre and south, the farm- 
ers are of a different class, and hold 
large properties, which they seldom sub- 
divide. The empty appearance of the 
land results from the grouping of houses 
and farm buildings in villages. Subdi- 
vision of these farms would require the 
investment of new capital in additional 
buildings, machinery, and general outfit, 
and this is not deemed profitable. Ac- 
cordingly, as M. de Lavelaye explains, 
there is an absolute end of the multiplica- 
tion of holdings in Belgium, and, instead 
of dividing the land among heirs, the peo- 
ple of the farming class prefer to sell the 
land and divide the proceeds. In the 
discussion of Irish, English, and Ameri- 
can problems of agrarian economies, the 
fact is too frequently overlooked that 
modern farming methods place a natu- 
ral limit upon the size of holdings, and 
that the average area of separate eg- 
ploitations is nowhere tending to de- 
crease. Yet this assertion would seem 
to be emphatically contradicted by the 
statistics of Belgium itself. From 1846 
to 1880 the number of separate farms 
had increased from about 580,000 to 
more than 910,000. But these figures 
bring the small peasant holdings of 
Flanders and the large farms of the 
other provinces into a common eategory, 
and are therefore liable to a mistaken 


interpretation. The economics of large 


the Belgians. [ April, 
farming, in which capital is the most 
prominent factor, and the economies of 
peasant proprietorship, in which labor 
has the chief place, are very different. 
Of the 910,000 “farms” of Belgium, 
more than 710,000 contain less than two 
hectares, or five English acres each. It 
might be safe to estimate that less than 
100,000 good-sized farms, according to 
English and American standards, oceupy 
nearly two thirds of the cultivated area 
of Belgium, and that more than 800,000 
small holdings make up the remaining 
one third. Subdivision is the tendency 
wherever that peasant proprietorship pre- 
yails ; and the multiplication of Belgian 
farms indicated by the statistics has been 
chiefly in Flanders. 

M. de Lavelaye explains very satisfac- 
torily why a different land system prevails 
in the two parts of Belgium. The land of 
Flanders was originally sterile, and great 
labor was required to redeem the sandy 
wastes. The feudal tenure of such soil 
was not profitable, and the feudal system 
was therefore abrogated in Flanders much 
earlier than in the fertile provinces lying 
further inland. By dint of great industry 
the peasants have made the land produc- 
tive. It would have been a desert to-day 
under a landlord system, just as Ireland 
would be almostas barren as Sahara but 
for the extraordinary richness of the soil 
and the fertilizing effects of an abundant 
rainfall. It is highly instructive to com- 
pare the thrift of peasant owners in Flan- 
ders with the distress of peasant tenants 
in the west of Ireland. If landlordism 
had been abolished in the rocky and 
boggy regions of western Ireland when 
it disappeared in Flanders, the Ivish 
peasants would to-day be richer and 
more prosperous than the Flemish. A 
well-regulated landlord system, when ap- 
plied to good land held in large farms, is 
not necessarily disastrous; but wherever 
great labor is required to redeem and 
cultivate rocky hillsides or barren wastes, 
no system but that of peasant ownership 
is applicable. Of this fact Flanders sup- 
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plies a striking illustration. It is inter- 
esting to note in passing that although 
so many hundred thousands of these 
farms now contain only about a hectare, 
it is not common to find them smaller. 
Subdivision stops at this line. M. de 
Lavelaye says that, to the peasant mind, 
the division of a hectare would be like 
cutting a good picture into halves. 

3ut I had intended to dwell 
particularly upon the Belgian constitu- 
tion and government, 
allowed to recall afew 
facts. The Belgian provinces with ap- 
proximately their present bounds are 
very ancient, and were comparatively 
independent of one another until the 
House of Burgundy, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, knit 


more 


and may first be 
general historical 


them to- 
gether with a centralized administration 
which has from that time to the present 
day given them a common destiny. Af- 
ter the crumbling of the Carlovingian 
Empire, the Belgian provinces had come 
under the rule of feudal princes and 
barons. whose sway had in turn been 
broken down by the rise of the “ com- 
munes,” or townships, a movement be- 
ginning in the eleventh century. The 
communes reached a very high degree 
of prosperity, privilege, and local au- 
tonomy in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. The great part which 
the feudal princes of Belgium played in 
the Crusades had enabled the communes 
the more successfully to assert them- 
selves. Each commune, with its elected 
council and its college of magistrates, 
composed of a burgomaster and several 
echevins, formed in itself a miniature 
free state. ‘The House of Burgundy 
superimposed a central administration 
upon provinces each of which had al- 
ready its long-standing provincial organ- 
ization and its highly developed com- 
munal system. In order to produce a 
larger unity, the measures which de- 
pressed and enfeebled the communes in 
the fifteenth century and subsequently 


were perhaps justified. We are accus- 
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tomed to regard the superiority of Anglo- 
Saxon institutions as due in large part 
to the persistence of the old-time local 
It 


is, however, well to remember that the 


units of government, the townships. 


French and Belgian communes are al- 
most as ancient and as worthy of respect 
Modern 
constitutional improvements in Belgium 
have been wisely grafted upon the an- 
cient structure of provinces and com- 


as the Anglo-Saxon townships. 


munes. 

Many dark pages in the history of the 
Low Countries are filled with the story 
of the Spanish domination, of the re- 
ligious wars, and of the aggressions of 
Louis XIV., but recuperation was rapid 
under the 
the Austrian House in the eighteenth 
M. de Lavelaye tells me that 
he well remembers how, in his boyhood 


beneficent administration of 
century. 


days, the old people fondly recalled the 
good times of Maria Theresa. The 
economic character of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary régime in Belgium was far from 
being so bad as that of France. In 
Belgium, in the eighteenth century, the 
nobles and the Church bore their respec- 
tive shares of taxation, and the masses 
were comparatively comfortable. The 
more violent phases of the French Revo- 
lution were fortunately not witnessed in 
Belgium, while the beneficent and just 
principles of the new political philosophy 
of France had free course and general 
acceptance in the neighbor country. In 
by the 
French republic, and it shared the for- 
tunes of France until the downfall of 
Napoleon in 1814. Compared with the 
old France, the old Belgium was cer- 


1794, Belgium was annexed 


tainly an Elysium; but its society was 
The 


lution and the French intrusion made an 


lethargic and unprogressive. tevo- 
awakening that was exceedingly rough 
and uncomfortable, but thoroughly bene- 
ficial in the end. As 
summary of Belgian 
remarks, “A la suite 


a primary-school 
history quaintly 
de la victoire de 
Fleurus, la Belgique passe & la France, 
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dont le régime a ses rigueurs, mais nous 
The 


transformation wrought in a very few 


procure de précieuses libertés.” 


years is well summed up by a spirited 
Belgian historian : “1789, e’est la vieille 
Belgique, la Belgique provinciale et com- 
munale, telle que l’ont formée les siécles, 
avec ses antiques priviléges, ses rouages 
compliqués, ses classes juxtaposées, ses 
trois états, son clergé tout-puissant, son 
esprit particulariste et conservateur — 
1799, e’est la Belgique nouvelle, la Bel- 
gique unifée, telle que l’a modelée le 
elair génie de la France, avee son ad- 
ministration simple, sa égalité civique, 
son clergé fonctionnaire, son esprit cen- 
To this day, 
codes, the ma- 
chinery of civil administration, and the 
arrangements and procedure of judicial 


tralisateur et progressif.” 


the civil and criminal 


tribunals are essentially those introduced 
from France in the Napoleonic period. 
The allied powers, convened at Paris 
in 1814 to arrange terms of peace with 
France, determined upon the fusion of 
Belgium and Holland, and the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of the Low 
Countries, under the rule of the Prince of 
Orange as William I. The new power 
was erected upon the basis of a consti- 
tutional document known as “the Fun- 
damental Law of 1815;” and a very 
liberal charter it was, when one consid- 
ers the mood in which the conquerors 
were, and their dislike of advanced and 
“ Frenchified ” political notions. It 
had been adopted by Holland in 1814, 
and its benefits were extended to Bel- 
gium by the fusion of the following 
year. The Fundamental Law recognized 
most of “the rights of man,” gave the 
provinees and communes their own ad- 
ministration, and, in short, established 
modern representative institutions. But 
while the government of William was 
in the main advantageous and just, it 
was in minor respects exceedingly un- 
popular and obnoxious in the Belgian 
provinces. The Belgians for the most 
part talked French, and they disliked 
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Dutch as the official language. Holland 
was Protestant, while Belgium was in- 
tensely Catholic, and the Church found 
itself uncomfortably fettered. Dutch 
views seemed to prevail in everything, 
to the growing exasperation of the Bel- 
gians, who felt themselves under a 
foreign yoke rather than an integral part 
The Bel- 
gians all admit that what they term the 
régime hollandais was highly favorable 
to the development of their industry and 
commerce, and notable for the great im- 
pulse given to education; but the Dutch 
behaved themselves stupidly and offen- 
sively in various particulars, and the Bel- 
gians, while acknowledging and respect- 
ing the many superior qualities of the 
Netherlanders, found the ill-as- 
sorted and incompatible. They admired 
the Dutch as neighbors, but could not 
endure to keep house with them. In 
1830, they pronounced themselves di- 
vorced from a 


of a self-governing country. 


union 


had been 
foreed upon them without their consent 
by the Treaties of Paris and the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and they succeeded in 


union which 


maintaining an independence which at 
first was viewed quite unfavorably by 
Europe and vigorously opposed by Hol- 


land. de- 


A provisional government 
clared Belgium an independent state, 
and called a national congress to adopt 
a constitution. 

Few constitutional assemblies have 
ever been more thoroughly representa- 
tive, and few have ever shown a higher 
degree of political sagacity, than that 
which assembled at Brussels in Novem- 
ber, 1830, and completed its labors in 
Within a pe- 
riod of about forty years Europe and 
America had witnessed a series of nfost 


the following February. 


remarkable constitutional experiments. 
New principles had been developed, and 
what we term the modern era of consti- 
tutionalism had fairly set in. There 
were in this number of 
able and brilliant men, and the diseus- 


convention a 


sions were of the most important char- 
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acter. Some of the two hundred mem- 
bers believed that the tine had come to 
establish a republic ; and, with the House 
of Orange forever excluded by a formal 
vote, the question seemed to rest upon 
its pure merits. It was decided, after 
a discussion of the actual situation, do- 
mestic and foreign, that an hereditary 
constitutional monarchy, with ministerial 
responsibility, would be the best form of 
government for Belgium, and only thir- 
teen votes dissented, although the repub- 
lic was frankly avowed by many to be 
their ideal. The sovereignty of the peo- 
ple was, however, declared, and not a 
vestige of the divine right of kings was 
left in the reconstituted system. The 
nature and limitations of the monarchy 
were fortunately determined before the 
monarch himself was selected. 

The Belgian constitution - makers of 
1830 understood the of 
task. It was theirs to preserve in uni- 


nature their 
fied and harmonious form the old insti- 
tutions of the provinces and communes, 
and to weave into the new fabric those 
modern liberties, individual and social, 
which the French Revolution had rescued 
from the débris of feudalism, and which 
the French régime in Belgium had left 
as an imperishable souvenir in the po- 
litical creeds, if not in the ordinary prac- 
tice of the country. Then there was the 
very respectable constitution of Holland, 
which a joint commission of Belgian and 
Dutch notables had revised in 1815, and 
under which the people of the two coun- 
tries had now lived for fifteen years. 
This document might well be taken as 
the basis of comparison, the point of de- 


parture. Good use, moreover, was to be 


made of English and American experi- 
ence in constitutional government ; and 


finally, there were, in the precise situation 
and in the causes that had led to the revo- 
lution of 1830, many things to tax the 
critical and the constructive faculties of 
the national assembly. The result was 
not only one of the clearest and most 
scientific instruments of organic law ever 
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drafted by any man or body of men, 
but also one of the best in point of prac- 
tical fitness. It has kept its place with- 
out a change to the present day. ‘The 
revolutionary waves of 1848 and 1870 
which swept across Europe were quite 
without effect in Belgium, where the peo- 
ple were already in the enjoyment of all 
the more substantial constitutional liber- 
ties. Of the larger powers of the Euro- 
pean continent, not one has yet attained, 
through all the struggles of the century, 
the liberties which Belgium has enjoyed 
without a break for nearly sixty years. 
Full freedom of worship, of instruction, 
of the press and the theatre, of assembly 
and association, of petition, of language, 
—these social rights, only partly pro- 
tected under the régime hollandais, were 
specifically guaranteed in the constitution 
of 1831, together with those individual 
rights of perfect equality before the law 
and of inviolability of domicile and prop- 
erty that have had more universal recog- 
nition. 

The adoption of the English system 
of ministerial responsibility was the 
most important point of difference be- 
tween the Fundamental Law of 1815 
and that of 1831. If the ministers of 
William had been dependent upon the 
Chambers, it is not improbable that the 
agitations which culminated in the Brus- 
sels outbreak of 1850 would have taken 
the form of parliamentary controversies, 
and would have expended their force in 
that way. If the quarrel had lain be- 
tween the Belgians and a responsible 
ministry rather than between the peo- 
ple and the king himself, the union with 
Holland might not have been sacrificed. 
For the dissatisfaction was with the ad- 
ministration much more than with the 
laws. With the new constitution, then, 
Belgium came under the form of gov- 
ernment called by the French le régime 
parlementaire, borrowing from England 
a system which has since been adopted 
by Austria, Italy, and France, and about 
the merits and sueceess of which there is 
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to-day in Europe much discussion and 
wide ditference of opinion. The system 
has worked more evenly and satisfacto- 
rily in Belgium than anywhere else, be- 
cause, as M. de Lavelaye points out, the 
conditions of party are more favorable. 
As for the system in general, I may re- 
mark here that M. de Lavelaye has been 
one of its most hostile erities, regarding 
it in France and Italy as a “ veritable 
nuisance,” and even in England as dis- 
tracting, inefficient, and wholly disap- 
pointing. The parliamentary system is 
that of government by the ruling party 
in the legislature. It presupposes two 
main parties of tolerably stable charac- 
ter, the one representing conservatism, 
and the other representing change and 


progress. Nowhere else in Europe are 
parties so sharply defined and so well 
balanced as in In England, 


France, Italy, and Austria, parties are 


Belgium. 


now either so numerous or so unstable 
that governments must depend for their 
existence upon the coalition of more or 
less discordant groups and elements ; 
and the larger part of the energy and 
attention of cabinets must be devoted to 
the task of maintaining themselves in 
Parliament. M. de Lavelaye, whose 
long and close observation has given 
him a right to speak with more than or- 
dinary authority, avows his great prefer- 
ence for the American presidential sys- 
tem, which separates the executive and 
the legislative departments, giving the 
cabinet ministers a safe and fixed ten- 
ure, and allowing them to pay undivided 
attention to their work. At best, as he 
justly observes, the parliamentary sys- 
tem is properly applicable only to a mon- 
archy, and has no excuse in a republic 
like France, which could change the ad- 
ministration, if it so desired, by changing 
the President at stated periods. 

I am tempted to present at greater 
length M. de Lavelaye’s criticism of the 
parliamentary régime in Europe, but I 
must not wander too far from Belgium. 
Here there are two parties, the Catho- 
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lic and the Liberal. It is true that 
in municipal elections the radicals and 
socialists sometimes emerge as small 
party groups; but they cut no figure at 
all in general politics. There are no in- 
dependents, there is practically no “ float- 
ing vote.” Every man is a pronounced 
partisan, and votes his ticket “ straight.” 
In Parliament the two parties are close- 
ly organized. 
expected, 


Changes of ministry are 
if at all, only in consequence of 
a regular general election; and dissolu- 
tion and appeals to the country are quite 
out of the usual order of things. Recent 
ministries have, like American cabinets, 
held office for four years. The parties 
are so nearly even that the result of the 
quadrennial parliamentary elections is 
always uncertain. Viewing the party 
history through considerable periods, it 
may be said that from 1830 to 1848 the 
Catholic party were more generally in 
power, and that from 1848 up to the 
present decade the Liberal element was 
sufficiently predominant, for the most 
part, to give its character to the laws 
and administration ; while the more re- 
cent situation has been Catholic and re- 
actionary. Since Belgium is the most 
intensely Catholic country in Europe, — 
the masses in no other region, with the 
possible exception of the Tyrol, being so 
completely under the influence and con- 
trol of the clergy, — it may well be 
asked how it happens that the Catholic 
party are not always in power, and that 
the anti-clericals, while invariably con- 
trolling the municipal governments of 
Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, Mons, and all 
the towns of any considerable size, are 
always very compact and strong in the 
Parliament. The answer to this ques- 
tion involves one of the most curious facts 
in current European politics. Liberals 
everywhere in Catholic countries owe 
whatever of power they possess to limita- 
tions upon the suffrage, while the clericals 
may truly charge all their curtailments 
of authority to the same cause. It is 
the wealthy and better educated people 
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of the middle classes — the lawyers, en- 
gineers, bankers, and leaders in all sorts 
of modern activities — who have broken 
with the Church in Europe, and are 
the mainstays of Liberalism. There is, 
of course, an aristocratic element which 
holds to the traditions of the old régime, 
and which is in alliance with the cleri- 
eal party. But when the docile and re- 
ligious masses of the people are excluded, 
as in Austria and Belgium, from the ex- 
ercise of political privileges, the “ eman- 
cipated” element of Liberalism finds it- 
self nearly or quite as strong as the 
conservative Catholic party. Universal 
suffrage in these countries would, as 
M. de Lavelaye believes, and as leading 
Liberals in Vienna assure me to be their 
opinion, make certain a half century of 
reaction and Catholic predominance. Yet 
Liberalism everywhere, true to its faith 
in the people, has been demanding a 
broader basis for the sutirage; while 
Catholicism, deeply opposed to the prin- 
ciple of democracy, has preferred to be 
thwarted and sometimes flatly defeated 
rather than to win easy victory by in- 
voking the vox populi. There is some- 
thing decidedly anomalous and paradox- 
ical in the situation upon its face, but 
2ach party is perhaps right, if one takes 
the broad view that looks into the next 
century. 

Both parties regard the educational 
question as more critically vital than any 
other. In Belgium, as in Austria, the Lib- 
eral governments of two or three decades 
ago succeeded in establishing elementary 
education upon a national and unsecta- 
In both countries, the Cath- 
olie party — now slightly in the majority 
in Belgium, and also, through coalitions, 
in power at Vienna —are determined to 
clericalize the schools, and to control the 
future by directing the education of the 
children. M. de Lavelaye believes that 
for his own country, as for Europe in 
general, the Liberal prospect is less au- 
spicious than at any time in many years. 
He does not hesitate to predict a general 


rian basis. 
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reaction of Catholicism and aristocratic 
conservatism in a close alliance which is 
to sweep Europe. He holds that Liber- 
alism, with its representative system and 
its much-vaunted parliamentary régime, 
has come far short of its promises of forty 
years ago, and that its extravagance, 
inefficiency, and tedious irrelevancies 
have excited distrust, in view of military 
exigencies, and especially in view of 
In Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Rome, the most sagacious 
Liberal publicists and statesmen, whether 


the rise of socialism. 


agreeing or not with M. de Lavelaye’s 
condemnation of the parliamentary ré- 
gime, share, as I have good reason to 
know, his apprehensions as regards the 
political future, and witness with alarm, 
from their own respective and immedi- 
ate points of view, the growth of clerical- 
ism as a political force. M.de Lavelaye 
deems the French and Italian situations 
especially bad. He has little hope for 
the permanency of the French republic ; 
and he regards the religious question as 
at the root of things, the reaction against 
republican opposition to the religious or- 
ders being fraught with serious conse- 
quences, of which the end is yet to be 
seen. Nor does he see much encourage- 
ment for the government in the mortal 
struggle between the Church and the 
king in Italy. M. de Lavelaye takes 
the general view that Catholic predom- 
inance in a country is incompatible with 
the working of free representative insti- 
tutions, from the very nature of the hold 
the priests keep upon the consciences 
of the people. Certainly the Belgian 
priests watch their flocks closely. One 
cannot fail to be impressed, in going 
from France to Belgium, with the as- 
tonishing difference in the devoutness of 
the people. 

In Belgium, it is not the women alone 
who go to church on Sunday. The 
churches are packed with men, who 
are under priestly domination of a sort 
that is exercised in few other countries. 
In Liege, as I am told, the priests as- 
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certain through the letter-carriers what 
members of their congregations receive 
copies of Liberal newspapers, and read 
out the names in church, refusing abso- 
lution unless the paper is discontinued at 
once. Protestantism is a very small force 
in Belgium, having 
thousand adherents 


only about fifteen 
in a population of 
six millions, one fourth of one per cent. 
As in France, a part of the salaries of 
religious ministers is provided by the 


government; and the ministers of the 


established Protestant Church, the Eglise 
Réformé, receive their share. 
also, 


There is 
Protestant 
Church, which receives no subventions, 


as in France, a free 
and is the more energetic for its inde- 
pendent position. 

To an outside observer, one of the 
most seriously objectionable results of the 
political attitude of the Catholic Church 
in Europe is the making of religion a 
matter of party. To be a Liberal in 
Belgium or Austria is to be without the 
pale of the Church. The 
accords every man freely the right of 
political opinion and association ; but the 
Church denies such right. Practically, 
therefore, in Catholic countries, the whole 
Liberal party is unchurched. If Pro- 
testantism were reinforced by the with- 
drawal of the great body of intelligent 
Liberals from the Catholic Church, the 
situation would be very different. But, 
matters stand, the Church declares 
that Liberalism destroys all religious 


constitution 


as 


faith, and that as the religious sanction 
disappears morality declines and the 
very foundation stones of society begin 
If 


plete secularism of the Liberal party 


to shake in their places. the com- 
tends to social disintegration, it is hard 
to see why the major share of blame 
should not be laid at the door of a church 
which makes religion a close party mo- 
nopoly. 

In the constitution of the Belgian 
legislature there is much that resembles 
that of the law-making bodies of Ameri- 


can States. The Chamber of Represen- 
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tatives has just twice as many members 
as the Senate, and members of both 
bodies are chosen by direct vote of the 
qualified citizens, in the same electoral 
districts. Senators are chosen for eight 
and for four 
years; but both bodies are divided into 
two classes, so that half the Chamber is 
renewed every two years, and half the 
M. de Lave- 
laye is a warm advocate of this plan of 
partial renewal. He thinks that it great- 
ly relieves the strain of parliamentary 


years, Representatives 


Senate every four years. 


crises; and he regards its steadiness and 
continuity as of very high advantage. 
The French Chambers, in his opinion, 
might employ the plan with great bene- 
fit; and he would regard the adoption 
of a four years’ term, with the biennial 
election of half the members, as an im- 
provement in the American House of 
Representatives. Under the Dutch-Bel- 
gian constitution of 1814-15, the Repre- 
sentatives were elected indirectly ; but 
the convention of 1831 adopted the plan 
of direct election, after a spirited discus- 
sion. 

However, the idea of a universal or 
even of a tolerably general suffrage found 
no favor in this assembly. The payment 
of direct taxes to the state was made 
the condition of voting, and the consti- 
tution provided that the sum should be 
determined by law, the maximum being 
one hundred florins, and the minimum 
twenty florins. At first a schedule was 
enacted, which made different rates for 
town and country, and also for different 
provinces, the average rate being much 
higher than the constitutional minimum. 
But in 1848, under the influence of the 
universal wave of democratic feeling, 
the differences were all abolished, and 
the minimum of twenty florins was made 
the uniform qualification, by unanimous 
vote of both Chambers. It should be re- 
membered that this sum (42.52 franes, 
equal to about $8.50) is to be paid as 
direct taxes to the state, and that pay- 
ment of provincial and municipal taxes 
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does not count towards electoral qualiti- 
cation. In a total population of 6,000,- 
000 there are only about 129,000 per- 
sons qualified to vote, or one thirteenth 
of the adult male population. 
stricted a suffrage seems to us extreme- 
ly illiberal; yet without it Liberalism 
would have been hopelessly buried. ‘The 
present system is imbedded in the con- 
stitution ; and it is well-nigh impossible 
to change that instrument. 

Moreover, there is very little agitation 
in any quarter for an extension of the 
suffrage, and the system is likely to re- 
main as it is until the intellectual eman- 
cipation of the masses has made much 
greater progress. 


So re- 


Under the existing 
system of compulsory education the re- 
proach of illiteracy is fast disappearing. 
In 1880, forty-two per cent. of the pop- 
ulation above fifteen years of age was 
absolutely illiterate, while all but about 
twenty-nine per cent. of the children be- 
tween seven and fifteen could read and 
write. The statistics of 1890 will show 
a very marked improvement. In defer- 
ence to the demands of a growing pop- 
ular intelligence, there was enacted in 
1883 a law establishing an educational 
qualification for the provincial and com- 
munal franchise. This new law adds 
to the electoral lists two classes of per- 
sons, irrespective of tax-paying: first, 
all persons exercising specified liberal 
professions, holders of diplomas from 
specified classes of institutions, occupants 
of important official, commercial, and so- 
cial positions under specified conditions, 
and so on through a carefully elaborated 
schedule ; and second, those who pass 
successfully an electoral examination, the 
details of which are prescribed in the 
law. : 
Educational qualification has been 
much discussed theoretically, both in Eu- 
rope and America, but has had very 
meagre practical trial anywhere. The 
Belgian experiment is the more interest- 
ing for that reason. The requirements 
are made to correspond in a general way 
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with the amount and kind of knowledge 
included in the compulsory school courses, 
the intention being that the boy who has 
completed his school attendance shall be 
well prepared, with a little reviewing, 
The 
programme of obligatory instruction in 
Belgian schools includes reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, the legal system of 
weights and measures, the elements of 
the French, Flemish, or German lan- 
guage, according to the province or local- 
ity, geography, Belgian history and civil 
government, drawing, singing, gymnas- 
tics, and the principles of agriculture in 
schools of rural communes. ‘The electo- 
‘al examination embraces all these sub- 
jects except drawing, 


to take the electoral examination. 


singing, 
As originally en- 
acted, the law required the presentation 
of school certificates as a preliminary ; 
but this demand has been modified. The 
vandidate must be fully eighteen years 
old. (He is not, of course, to exercise the 
franchise until he is twenty-one.) He 
may have his examination in the French, 


gymnas- 
ties, and agriculture. 


Flemish, or German language, and ma 
? to} 5 
choose between an evening and a Sunday 


sitting. ‘The examinations are held in 
March of each year in the chief town of 
every canton, and the state railways car- 
ry the candidates up to the ordeal and 
home again at half price. The examina- 
tions are conducted by * juries of three” 
members each, named by the minister of 
the interior. Each jury is composed of 
a principal or leading instructor in a mid- 
dle school of the state system, a like ed- 
ucator from a private middle school, and 
a third person not engaged in educational 
work, who acts as president. The an- 
swers are wholly in writing, and the ques- 
tions to be submitted are selected by lot, 
in the 
a very 


presence of the candidates, from 
large list prepared and published 
by the government. 

The current list is for the period 
1889-93, and it is the privilege of the 
candidate to study all the questions at 


his leisure, in advance. Publishers issue 
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the questions with answers annexed, to 
make “ cramming” as easy as possible. 
But the examination is, nevertheless, far 
from being a farce. The official qgues- 
tionnaire contains one hundred numbered 
passages, averaging about one hundred 
and fifty words each, from the writings 
of standard A 
drawn, and the corresponding passage is 
slowly dictated to the candidates, to test 
at once their ability to read, write, and 


spell. 


authors. number is 


To answer the questions on the 
history of Belgium (111 in the question- 
naire) requires a remarkably thorough 
knowledge, involving also much of gen- 
eral European history from the time 
of Czsar to the middle of the present 
century ; while the fifty or more ques- 
tions on the principles of the Belgian 
constitution call for knowledge both ac- 
curate and mature. The geography 
questions number 168, and require a 
minute knowledge of Belgium, a very 
thorough acquaintance with the natural 
and political features of Europe, and a 
of the world. 
One hundred and forty-nine problems in 


fair knowledge whole 


general arithmetic are given, and 173 
more deal with measures of length, mea- 
sures of of volume 
and capacity, weights, and money. Ques- 
tions from each category are successively 


surface, measures 


drawn. The precautions to insure fairness 
are many and effective. Resident elec- 
tors are allowed to be represented by 
witnesses, who observe that all is done 
in the interest of fair play. The exami- 
nation papers are collected, sealed in a 
package, and transmitted to the examin- 
ing board of some other canton, selected 
by lot, to be read and marked. Read- 
ing and writing together count for ten 
points, and the other five branches for 
five points each. 
tion and receive 


To pass the examina- 
a diploma it is necessary 
to have gained at least twenty-one points 
out of a possible thirty-five. The require- 
ments seem rather formidable ; but they 
are open to a liberal construction, so that 
if the candidate is but able to write legi- 
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bly, to spell respectably, to solve ordinary 
every-day problems in figures, and to use 
current weights and measures, he may fail 
in history and geography and still pass 
the ordeal. An examination system can 
never be free from all objections ; and 
Belgium’s has perhaps as few as any 
ever devised. 

It is inevitable that the body of pro- 
vincial and communal electors, now 
grown vastly larger than that of the le- 
gislative electors, must sooner or later 
demand and obtain the full franchise. 
At present, only those who pay forty- 
two franes of direct state taxes vote for 
Senators and Representatives. For pro- 
vincial elections the limit is reduced to 
twenty franes, and for the communal 
franchise to direct taxes 
paid to the treasury of the state alone 
The enrollment of 
individuals by virtue of professions and 
positions (capacitaires de droit), and of 
those who have passed the educational 


ten francs; 


being reckoned. 


test (capacitaires apres examen), Now 
reinforces the number of those possess- 
ing the property qualification (censi- 
taires) as regards the provincial and 
municipal elections. 

The Belgians have recently adopted 
an improved form of secret ballot, that 
is worthy the attention of England and 
the American States as being distinctly 


better in some respects than anything 


in use elsewhere. The ordinary French 
and American system of balloting was 
in vogue in Belgium prior to 1877. In 
that year the English system (commonly 
ealled in America the Australian 
tem) was adopted, as a safeguard against 


Ssys- 


prevalent bribery and intimidation. ‘The 
English plan of ballots prepared by the 
authorities was found, of course, a great 
advance. But it did not secure absolute 
secrecy ; for instructed or purchased vo- 
ters were required, in many cases, by 
those who controlled them to make the 
cross or mark in some prescribed and 
recognizable way, so that interested per- 


sons could know to a certainty whether 
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pledges were fulfilled or not. All this 
has now been done away with by the 
substitution of gutta-percha stamps for 
pencils, in the alcoves of the polling 
places. The property qualification ad- 
mits many illiterates to the ballot; and 
it is found practically objectionable to 
allow the president or any other official 
of the day to accompany such voters 
into the alcoves to read and explain the 
ticket. Different colors are used for the 
benefit of illiterates. Thus, in the legis- 
lative elections, the average district is 
The 
Catholics prepare their list of candidates, 
and send it in to the authorities with 
the signatures of at least forty electors 
to constitute a valid nomination. The 
The parties are 
so perfectly organized that the occasions 
are extremely rare when any other than 
The 


authorities print the two sets of names 


entitled to choose several members. 


Liberals do likewise. 


the two regular lists are sent in. 


in parallel columns on the voting paper, 
printing the Catholic list in red and the 
Liberal list in blue. At the head of each 
list is printed a device which incloses 
a blank white patch. The voter places 
the inked stamp in the Catholie or in 
the Liberal patch at his option, folds 
the ticket, and deposits his vote. He 
may vote a mixed list, if he chooses; in 


which case he affixes the stamp in a 
space left for that purpose at the end of 
each name. He can vote only for names 
printed on the ticket, and only for as 
many as the number of places to be 


filled. 


than two tickets are nominated. 


Sometimes it happens that more 
In a 
municipal election at Brussels, on one 
occasion, there were four parties in the 
field, —Catholic, Liberal, Radical, and 
Socialist. In such cases the additional 
lists are printed in still different colors 
on the same ballot paper. The instances 
are exceptional where voters do not ad- 
here to the regular and complete party 
list. A man votes “red” or he votes 
“blue,” and stamps his ticket accordingly. 
It will be observed that the requirement 
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of so many as forty signatures to a nom- 
ination paper helps to maintain party 
discipline and to keep down random vot- 
ing. In all its details the system would 
not be perfectly applicable for a country 
where parties are less rigid and omnipo- 
tent than in Belgium ; but the use of the 
stamp is an improvement which might 
advantageously be adopted everywhere. 

The nine provinces (Antwerp, Bra- 
bant, East Flanders, West Flanders, 
Hainaut, Liege, Limbourg, Luxembourg, 
and Namur) have each their elective as- 
sembly, known as provincial councils; 
these bodies varying in number, accord- 
ing to the provincial population, from 
forty-one in Limbourg to ninety-two in 
East Flanders. 
a brief annual session at the chief town 


The assembly meets in 


of the province, and deals with matters 
of purely provincial concern. Councilors 
are elected for four years, half of them 
retiring every two years. The most im- 
portant work of the council is done by a 
standing committee of six members (da 
députation permanente), which acts as a 
The 
provincial governor corresponds to the 
French prefect, being appointed by the 


governor’s administrative council. 


king, and having executive authority in 
the name of the general government. 
But the Belgian province has a larger 
than the French 
certain judicial 


measure of autonomy 
“department.” For 
and electoral purposes the provinces are 
divided into cantons and arrondissements ; 
but these are merely territorial circum- 
scriptions, and have no corporate charac- 
ter. The essential internal divisions of 
Belgium are the ancient provinces and 
communes. There are about 2400 com- 
munes, each with its municipal govern- 
ment. Some of them are densely filled 
with an urban population, and others are 
petty rural townships ; but each has its 
elected council, its burgomaster, and its 
echevins. The size of these municipal 
councils varies with the population, from 
nine or ten members in the smallest to 


thirty or more in the large places. They 
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are elected by the voters of the com- 
mune on general tickets for terms of 
six years, half being elected every three 
years. As the Liberal voters are in a 
majority in all the large towns, the gen- 
eral-ticket plan gives the Catholics very 
little chance ; and M. de 


other fair-minded 


Lavelaye, with 
Liberals, is now en- 
gaged in the advocacy of a system of 
minority representation by cumulative 
voting. The ward system does not seem 
to be advocated, the different parts of 
communes being recognized under the 
existing system in making up the lists. 
The communal lines are sometimes much 
more restricted than the area of a large 
town. Thus Brussels as a metropolis 
has about 400,000 people, while the 
commune of Brussels — the “ municipal 
corporation,” as we 
only 160,000. The 
larger communes are 


should say — has 
the 
usually intelligent 


councilors in 
and active men, — barristers, engineers, 
manufacturers, and progressive citizens 
of various callings. The burgomaster, 
or mayor, is appointed by the king (that 
is, by the government of the day) from 
the members of the communal council, 
usually in concurrence with the known 
or supposed wishes of the majority, and 
he holds his place for an indefinite term. 
In all but the larger communes there are 
two echevins, selected from the mem- 
bership of the council, and having exec- 
utive duties to perform as associates and 
They hold for 
In Brussels and Antwerp 
there are five echevins, and in the other 


assistants of the mayor. 
six years. 


These, with 
the burgomaster to preside over them, 


large towns there are four. 


form a standing executive board, and 
control the ordinary police system, su- 
pervise municipal works, have charge of 
the sanitary administration as a board 
of health, and so on. 
simple and eflicient. The burgomaster 
presides at the sessions of the council 
as well as at those of the “ echevinal 
college,” and is at once a servant of 
the commune and a representative in the 


The system is 
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commune of the executive power of the 
state. 


has 
control of the civil registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages, and is charged 


The college of echevins 


with the duty of executing in the com- 
all the and ot 
the superior governments of the prov- 


mune laws mandates 
ince and the realm, thus having general 
As 


M. de Lavelaye remarks, the burgomas- 


as well as merely local functions. 


tership becomes in some towns a sort of 
dynasty. In Antwerp, the burgomaster 
of forty years ago was succeeded by his 
son, who has now in turn been succeed- 
ed by his son-in-law, thus keeping the 
office in the family for three 
tions. 


genera- 


Those who regret the rapid disappear- 
ance of the quaint and old-fashioned in 
European cities must be shocked at the 
changes which a few years have made 
in the principal places of Belgium. 
Parts of these towns are now not unlike 
parts of Omaha, Minneapolis, or Kansas 
City, in their freshness and newness and 
in the general character of their archi- 
tecture. There has been a great passion 
in Belgium for municipal renovation, 
and much has been done on lines similar 
to those by which New and Corporation 
streets were constructed in Birmingham. 
Some fifteen years ago, the Belgian law 
regarding ex-appropriation was altered 
to permit such improvements. ‘The 
town of Liege, for example, bought up 
all the houses — old and poor, for the 
most part — lining a narrow but central 
and important street. The houses were 
demolished and the street was greatly 
widened. 
sold in toto to a company for an amount 


The building sites were then 


more than sufficient to cover the cost 
of original purchase and of demolition. 
The company built in part and sold lots 
in part, and the result is a magnificent 
modern street, now solidly built up. The 
beautiful broad boulevard, with double 
rows of splendid trees, that curves 
through Liege was once the course of 
the Meuse (or rather of one branch, the 
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original town being upon an island). 


But the river was diverted into a 


straighter channel some seventy years 


ago, and a grand street was made of the 
other and longer channel. About 1879, 
a smaller island, as then unbuilt upon, 
was acquired by the government, and 
sold to the municipality of Liege for 
1,000,000 franes. The town authorities 
laid out fine streets and sold building 
sites. Within two years the new “ad- 
dition” was splendidly built up 
showy residence rows. 
ulation was 


with 
The city’s spec- 
a very lucrative one. But 
are not always carried out 
so smoothly. All recent visitors to Brus- 
sels must have been impressed with the 


these things 


broad and exceedingly handsome new 
business thoroughfare in which the 
Grand Hotel stands. This boulevard 
was made by the city a few years ago, 
upon the plan already described. The 
old buildings were all purchased and de- 
molished at great cost, and the formerly 
narrow street was made straight and 
bread. The reconstruction was accom- 
plished by a French company, which 
could not meet its obligations to the city, 
and failed. A large amount of the prop- 
erty fell into the hands of the municipal 
corporation, which is now a landlord on 
an extensive scale, and which, as perhaps 
most of the American guests do not know, 
owns the Grand Hotel itself. Antwerp 
has employed this same plan to rebuild 
and improve its central streets; and so 
the old and picturesque is disappearing, 
and something like Parisian uniformity 
and universality is everywhere the new 
rule in municipal architecture. 

Brussels, as a modern municipality 
and a growing commercial centre, has 
many points of interest. It is develop- 
ing rapidly, and its ambition and courage 
are expanding in due proportion. It is 
one of the few large towns of Belgium 
or France that have gone into the busi- 
ness of gas supply on municipal account. 
Its gas-works are advantageously oper- 
ated, prices have been reduced, and the 
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considerable. The 
tram-lines in all the Belgian towns are 


net revenues are 
operated by private companies under 
strict regulations, and they pay mileage 
rates to the municipal treasuries for use 
of the streets. ‘They are, as a rule, ad- 
mirably managed, with low fares, grad- 
uated according to distance. Marked 
improvements are everywhere making 
in such matters as paving, drainage, 
building regulations, and municipal 
amenities of various sorts ; but in these 
undertakings the Belgian towns, like the 
French, are more conservative than the 
German and the British. Brussels has 
taken the notable example of Glasgow, 
and the still more recent example of 
Manchester, to heart, and is seriously 
agitating the question of a ship canal. 
This huge undertaking could not fail to 
enhance the importance of the Belgian 
capital, and as a financial project it seems 
entirely feasible. Every ambitious mod- 
ern city has its future largely in its own 
hands, and Brussels is intent upon mak- 
ing itself great. 

Although these Belgian cities are grow- 
ing so handsome and Paris-like, one re- 
grets to find the housing of the poor so 
inadequate. M.de Lavelaye assures me 
that while, in recent years, much new con- 
struction has added greatly to the aver- 
age size and comfort of the houses occu- 
pied by the more fortunate classes, there 
has been little or no new building for 
the poor, and small improvement in the 
character of their habitations. As in the 
British cities, so in the Belgian towns, 
thousands of families live 
single room. 


ach in a 
The condition of the ow- 
vriers does not seem to M. de Lavelaye 
to be improving fast. He takes issue 
with Professor Leroy-Beaulieu, of Paris, 
and Mr. Robert Giffen, of London, upon 
this question, holding that the moneyed 
class is relatively growing in numbers 
and wealth as against the labor class. 
It is not that real wages have not in- 
creased, while interest on capital has de- 
creased; but that the total volume of 
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capital has increased so enormously, and 
that 
new wealth are in the hands of the rich, 


the shares and evidences of this 


— the bourgeoisie. It was in this vein 
that the Belgian economist discoursed, 
as we inspected the handsome new rows 
in Liege, consisting of houses that cost 
100,000 franes to build, on lots 
valued at 20,000 franes, — such estab- 


about 


lishments renting for about 5000 franes. 
Incidentally, it may be said that many 
well-to-do people — perhaps nearly half 
of them — in Belgian towns own their 
houses. 

So many things in the local adminis- 
tration of Belgium being like those of 
France, it is to 
one great point of improvement. 


observe 
Bel- 


gium abolished the octroi taxes some 


worth while 


twenty years ago, with the result of 
making some of the commonest articles 
much cheaper in Belgian than in French 
towns. One is impressed, indeed, with 
the cheapness of all small articles in 
Belgium. In France the smallest coin 
in common circulation is the sou piece 
(five centimes, equivalent to one Ameri- 
can cent, or an English halfpenny) ; but 
in Belgium copper coins of one and two 
A news- 
paper may be bought for two centimes. 


centimes are in ordinary use. 


The tram-line fares are six or eight cen- 
times per kilometre. School-children buy 
pencils and other small articles at prices 
which only the small coins make possible. 
The relation of minor coinage to cus- 
tomary prices is worthy of more study 
than it has received. ‘The poor people 
of Belgium probably save in the total 
a large sum annually because of the fact 
that change can be made to the centime. 

Although 
cleavage upon race lines, the two prin- 
cipal races of Belgium do not tend to 
merge their distinctions. ‘The northern 
provinces remain Flemish and talk 
Flemish, while the middle and southern 
provinces remain Walloon and talk that 
dialect. 


at present there is no party 


The Flemish as spoken is a 


distinct dialect, but as written it is 
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the Dutch. The Wal- 
loon is a Latinic speech, resembling 
the French, yet different enough to be 
understood with difficulty by a Pari- 
sian. 


identical with 


It is a written dialect, and a few 
obscure newspapers are printed in it; 
but French is the language of the 
schools and of the edueated classes in 
the Walloon half of Belgium. The 
Flemish people have long stood strongly 
for their own language, and have it in 
their schools, although French is the 
official language of Belgium, so far as 
it is necessary to give one language the 
preference over the other. The Wal- 
loons are themselves 


now asserting 


against the Flamards, and neither ele- 
ment proposes to be 
other. The race talk 
versities, new newspapers, and all sorts 


absorbed by the 
involves new wuni- 


of agencies for the propagation of the 
cherished dialects. There is much dupli- 
eate printing, and signs and public no- 
tices are commonly written in both lan- 
guages. In their own corner, chiefly in 
Luxembourg, the Germans are tenacious 
of their tongue, use it in the schools and 
as the official language of local adminis- 
tration, and succeed in making it hold 
As M. de Lavelaye says, this 
strong assertion of race feeling in Bel- 
gium is but part of a general tendency 
that is one of the most conspicuous of 
recent political and social phenomena in 


its own. 


Europe. The sentiments of race, speech, 
and nationality show everywhere a re- 
markable impulse. They are working 
with a somewhat alarming ageressive- 
ness in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
where Germans, Czechs, Sclavs, Magyars, 
Poles, and Italians are asserting their 
respective race claims in a spirit that 
shows little regard for the permanence 
of the empire. Even in Great Britain, 
the Welsh. Irish, and Scotch elements 
are exhibiting in a wholly unwonted 
way the feelings of distinct nationality. 
With regard to Belgium, it is difficult 


to forecast the consequences of this per- 
At present, 


sistence In race distinctions. 
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there is no serious friction between the 
Walloons and the Flamards, but it is 
easily conceivable that there might arise 
some quarrel as serious as that between 
the Belgians and the Dutch, that caused 
the separation of 1830. 

For centuries France has regarded the 
Belgian provinces as properly hers ; and. 
since the war with Germany, it is undoubt- 
edly true that the French have looked 
towards Belgium with special longing, 
as compensation for the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine. If Belgium should ever be 
disintegrated on the lines of race and 
speech, the French provinces would 
gravitate naturally to France, while the 
Flemish provinces might be expected to 
fall to Holland, only to be absorbed with 
the whole of the Netherlands into the 
unsatisfied and ambitious German Em- 
pire. During the Franco-Prussian war, 
in spite of the guarantees of the treaty 
of 1839, Belgian soil was in imminent 
danger of violation. Neither Belgium 
nor Switzerland has an all-abiding faith 
in the international morality of the two 
great and turbulent powers between 
which it is their misfortune to lie; and 
while both regard their recognized posi- 
tion of neutrality as a great advantage 
and safeguard, yet each is also prepar- 
ing with some nervousness to defend its 
territory and its lines of transit against 
military occupation in the great war 
which all Europe anticipates. Belgium 
has a standing army of more than fifty 
thousand men on the peace footing, 
which could be instantly increased to 
more than twice that size in war, besides 
having a garde civique of about fifty 
So highly do the Bel- 
gians prize their independent position 
that they would fight desperately to 
maintain it. They want nothing but to 
be let alone; and they are so unanimous 


thousand men. 


and determined upon that proposition, 
and so well prepared to enforce the mod- 
est claim, that their external position 
would seem to be tolerably secure. The 
treaty of 1839 lends at least great moral 
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weight to their situation. They could 
have almost nothing to gain, and very 
much that is substantial to lose, by the 
sacrifice of their status as a small neu- 
tral power; and it is their policy to be 
friendly to their neighbors, without giv- 
ing any one of them an occasion to be 
Thus the situation 
seems to be permanently tenable. 


jealous or suspicious. 


The national congress in 1831 made 
a signally wise choice when it offered 
the Belgian throne to Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, whose high personal con- 
nections and prestige, great experience 
in war, diplomacy, and polities, and fa- 
miliarity, from residence at the English 
court, with constitutional government in 
Great Britain, all combined to fit him 
for the delicate task of piloting the new 
ship of state into safe waters. Few 
modern sovereigns have been more efti- 
cient and influential within strictly con- 
stitutional lines than was Leopold I. 
during his long reign of thirty-four 
years. His son, Leopold II., whose 
reign will have completed a quarter of a 
century in December, 1890, has also en- 
joyed 
sareer 


a most popular and_ successful 
as an administrator at home, be- 
sides achieving a brilliant reputation 
abroad for his enterprise, spirit, and en- 
lightenment. 

The Belgian constitution requires that 
a vote of the two houses of the legisla- 
ture shall precede the acceptance by 


their king of the sovereignty of any 
other state; but although such a vote 
was passed in April, 1885, in order 
to permit Leopold to assume the king- 
ship of the Congo Free State, the Afri- 
can project is not at all in favor with 
either party. 


It is entirely a personal 
venture of the king’s, and is proving a 
heavy drain upon his private resources. 
His efforts to persuade Belgium to take 
up the affair have met with no encour- 
agement. The Belgians not only object 
to assuming the expense of supporting 
the government of the Congo Free State, 
but they also fear that entrance upon 
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what must be tantamount to a colonial 
policy would involve them in compli- 
cations with foreign powers and oblige 
them to establish a navy. M. de Lave- 
laye fully shares the objections of the 
Belgian political leaders to any identifi- 
cation of the country with the African 
movement. He regards the recent co- 
lonial projects of the European powers 
as a heavy burden upon the people, 
without having compensating advan- 
tages; and in our conversations he re- 
ferred to Italy’s expensive attempts to 
colonize and control desert wastes, and 
to the great sums spent by that power in 
building war-ships that are of little use 
when built, as a conspicuous example of 
disastrous publie policy. The king of 
3elgium is reduced to the necessity of 
floating loans in small shares with draw- 
ings and premiums (somewhat on the 
Lesseps plan, with the later emissions of 
Panama stock), in order to pay the eur- 
rent expenses of his huge realm in the 
heart of Africa. The central govern- 
ment of the Congo State, meanwhile, is 
domiciled in Brussels, and the executive 
work is apportioned among three minis- 
ters, who hold respectively the portfolios 
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of foreign affairs and justice, finance, 
and the interior. 

The section of the constitution which 
vests the sovereignty of Belgium in the 
house of Saxe-Coburg limits the succes- 
sion to the direct male line. A great 
sorrow to the present king and a disap- 
pointment to the nation was the death 
of Prince Leopold, the only son, in 
1869, at the age of ten years. The 
successor to the throne must therefore 
be chosen outside the king’s immediate 
family. The tragic death of the Crown 
Prince Rudolph of Austria was also a 
heavy blow to the royal family of Bel- 
gium, his widow, the Princess Stephanie, 
being the daughter of Leopold. Thus 
the house of Saxe-Coburg has its full 
share in the list of calamities that have 
made the royal families of Europe so 
heavy-hearted in this generation. Leo- 
pold’s brother Philippe, the Count of 
Flanders, who is at the head of the Bel- 
gian army, has two sons; the succession 
is likely, therefore, to remain with the 
male descendants of Leopold I. so long 
as royalty continues to serve a useful 
purpose, adapting itself to the conditions 
and demands of the modern state. 

Albert Shaw. 





AT SEA. 


SHALL we, the storm-tossed sailors, weep 


For those who may not sail again ; 


Or wisely envy them, and keep 
Our pity for the living men? 


Beyond the weary waste of sea, 


Beyond the wider waste of death, 
I strain my gaze and ery to thee 
Whose still heart never answereth. 


O brother, is thy coral bed 

So sweet thou wilt not hear my speech ? 
This hand, methinks, if I were dead, 

To thy dear hand would strive to reach. 
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[ would not, if God gave us choice 


For each to bear the other’s part, 
That mine should be the silent voice, 
And thine the silent, aching heart. 


Ah, well for any voyage done, 


Whate’er its end, or port, or reef ; 


Better the voyage ne’er 
For all ships sail the 


begun, 
sea of Grief. 


James Jeffrey Roche. 





SIDNEY. 


X. 


WuEN Robert saw Miss Sally next, 
the mists of wonder about his motives 
had been cleared away by a sharp real- 
ity. 

He found, when he reached home, 
that Alan had been very ill the night be- 
fore. That plunge into the river had 
been a great strain upon a heart already 
weak, and during the long midnight, 
alone, the doctor had wondered, solemn- 
ly, whether he might not die before 
morning. The next day he was weak 
and still suffering a little, but, as he ex- 
pressed it, “all right ;” yet there was a 
dusky pallor in his face which terrified 
Robert, and made him forget his own 
perplexities, though to him perplexities 
were really distresses. ‘True, this illness 
had been because Alan had done what 
he had refused to do, but his passionate 
tenderness for his friend forbade even 


He 


so much self-consciousness as that. 


watched the doctor, with a comprehen- 
sion of his smallest wish which was like 
a woman’s ; it was so intent, so absorb- 
ing, that he almost forgot Miss Sally 
and his anticipated happiness. 
however, reminded of both. 

been talking again of that conflict on 


He was, 
They had 


the bridge. ‘Steele,’ Alan said, “I 

thought it all out last night. You were 

right, from your point of view; and it 
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has taught me a lesson, it has revealed 
the smallness of my imagination to me. 
After this, I shall approve of everything 
you do, on principle. If you murder your 
grandmother,’ — Robert winced, and 
Alan swore at himself under his breath, 
—“T shall know it was from a lofty 
motive.” The doctor felt so keenly that 
his simile had been unfortunate that he 
made haste to talk of something else. 
“See here, what made you so fierce to 
me yesterday, when I spoke of Miss 
Saily? I don’t think I deserved it.” 
Robert had been sitting at the foot 
of Alan’s sofa, but at that he rose and 
began to walk about the room, steering 
his way among chairs and tables lit- 
“ What 
There were two 
stands which held chemicals and retorts ; 
and there was a music-rack, and an easel 
with mahl-sticks crossed in front of an 
unfinished canvas. 


tered with books and papers. 


a room!” he said. 


“You are a disor- 
derly beggar, Alan!” he declared. 

The doctor looked at him keenly. 
“She ’s good, but not what you'd eall 
brilliant, and you know perfectly well 
that I did not mean any disrespect. 
She’s been a first-rate nurse for you, 
Bob, but scarcely a companion, I fan- 
cy?” ‘eT at 
possible ? ” he was asking himself. 

Robert stood still. 
known,” he said slowly, ‘a wiser or a 


e 


Alan was very serious. 
“T have 


never 
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kinder companion. [ am a better man, 
Alan, for this visit to Major Lee’s.” 
Had he had the right, with the rush of 
memory which came at Alan’s mention 
of her name, how much more he might 
have said, how he would have gloried in 
With a backward shake of 
his head he tossed the soft hair away 


saying it! 


from his forehead, and his eyes bright- 
ened ; the happiness in them was unmis- 
takable. 

‘‘Good heavens!” Alan said to him- 
self, when, a little later, he was alone. 
In his amazement he sat up, letting his 
fall on the 


elbows on his knees, 


bearskin cover floor; he 
and 
involuntarily, laughed. 
“ Jove! what will Mrs. Paul say?” 
The next day, Robert went hopefully 
Miss Sally, trembling 
and blushing, was awaiting him in the 


leaned his 


whistled; then, 


for his answer. 


told him she 
would marry him, and then left him to 
the grave and puzzled greetings of her 
brother. 


parlor. In one word she 


The major’s view of the sadness of 
love might have found words had Rob- 
ert aspired to any one save Mortimer 
Lee’s own sister ; but for once instinct 
was stronger than reason, and he only 
said, ‘‘ You are probably not aware that 
the marriage of a friend is always a 
I cannot there- 
fore contemplate my sister’s marriage 
with satisfaction. Nevertheless, you and 


matter of regret to me. 


she must make your own judgments. 
I hope you will not be unhappy.” 

Robert stum- 
bled over his awkward thanks, and was 


What congratulations ! 


grateful that the major, with a courteous 
excuse, withdrew to the study, and left 
him to find his way back to the parlor 
and Miss Sally ; but there he forgot all 
but his thankfulness. 

They had a long and happy talk to- 
gether. How Miss Sally beamed and 
brightened ! 
toxicated him with in him- 
self. He was full of plans; she should 
tell him how she wished the money — 


The flattery of her joy in- 
confidence 


Sidney. 


[ April, 


“ her money,” he called it — to be spent, 
and what would make her happiest to 
do. Should they travel? Would 
like to build ? Such deference took Miss 


she 


Sally’s breath away, and frightened her 
a little, too. 

““T thought we could live here?” she 
faltered ; “the house is so big, and, you 


see, I must always take care of Morti- 
mer and Sidney.” 

Robert was too happy to be startled 
He laughed and 
shook his head, and said she would have 
enough to do to take care of him, and 
talked with eager haste of his gratitude 
and joy. 


by this suggestion. 


Miss Sally did not know how 
to speak; she looked at him with over- 
flowing eyes, but he made her silences 
eloquent by saying to himself that her 
sympathy and understanding were per- 
fect. 
materials 


The possibilities of silence are the 
from which Love builds her 
most stately palaces ! 

The light in Robert’s eyes flickered 
for an instant, as though a cold wind 


had blown 


heart, when, answering his passionate 


across this new fire in his 
declaration that she had saved him from 
that weakness (he felt 
himself saved now; the future struggle 
was nothing, if her hand were in his), 


old horror of 


Miss Sally said, with quick, uncompre- 
hending pity, “Oh, never mind that ; 
you were sick, — that was all. 
think of it.” 

Never think of it! All the bitter 
months rose before him, all the wasted 
opportunities, all the self-contempt which 
she had turned to aspiration. Robert 
seemed to find a violent silence opposing 
his impetuous words. He did not stay 
much longer. “I want,” he declared, 
“to tell Alan, and to proclaim my hap- 
piness upon the housetops, Miss Sally!” 


I never 


He suddenly realized that it was impos- 
sible to say anything but “ Miss Sally,” 
and to ask himself painfully, “ Why?” 

For her part, she said, ‘ Good-by, 
Mr. Steele,” with a little blush and a 
half-courtesy which went to his heart. 
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There was a solemn moment in Robert’s 
soul, when, with intense consciousness 
of what he was doing, he kissed her. 
“Just the way Mortimer did!” she 
thought, as she stood that night, with 
a candle in her hand, peering into the 
looking-glass, almost as though she ex- 
pected to see some mark upon her fore- 
head. Kisses were rare things in Miss 
Sally’s life; she, to be sure, kissed Sid- 
ney 


night and morning, but that any 
one should deliberately kiss her! As 
she stared at her small, old face in the 
depths of the mirror, with the candle’s 
shifting light gleaming on a silver thread 
in her hair, she felt that she could never 
be quite the same again. Happier? 
Oh, yes, happier, — but how strange 
it all seemed, how exciting! 
sighed. 

As for Robert Steele, when he left 
her, it was with a little uncertainty as to 
his destination. 


and she 


It was strange, but he 
had no desire to go at once to Alan. 
Instead, in an aimless way, he wandered 
out into the country, stopping for a 
shuddering instant at that spot upon the 
bridge where he had suffered. 

It must have been two hours later that 
he went, towards dusk, to Katherine 
Townsend’s, and told her that he was 
the happiest man in the world. Her 
start of surprise, almost of consternation, 
as he named Miss Sally Lee, he could 
not at once forget, although she made 
haste to congratulate him in that cor- 
dial manner which means consideration 
rather than sincerity. 

“T’ve heard Mr. Paul speak of her, 
and I’ve seen her at church; she’s a 
saint, cousin Robert, and I am so glad 
for you.” 

He brightened under her interest, and 
realized how thankful he was for the 
blessing of Miss Sally’s love. “TI don’t 
deserve it,” he said, “but, Kate, I’m 
going to try to.” 

“T know you will!” she eried, put- 
ting her hands in his, and looking at 
him with such understanding in her 
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face that he said quickly, ‘“* God bless 
you, Kitty!” 

When he went away, there was a mist 
of tears in Katherine Townsend’s frank 
eyes. ‘ Poor cousin Robert!” she said, 
but she did not ask herself why she pitied 
him. She was in that mood where one 
sympathizes with one’s self, under the 
pretense of sympathizing with some one 
else. She had been less happy since 
that walk with John Paul to the birch 
woods. “I told him only the truth,” 
she assured herself, “and of course he 
did n’t like it, but I can’t help that; I 
am glad I did it.” But 
glad. ‘I was too severe,” 
to say; and after a 
At least, there 
thing, but now I know there never will 
Well, I’m glad I did it.” 
at this time that Ted observed, one even- 
ing at tea, that Kitty looked just as if 
— she ’d been crying ! 

These 


she was not 
she began 
while, “It is all 
over. never was any- 


be. It was 


reflections of hers were not 
caused by any diminution of friendship 
on the part of John Paul, although he 
came to Red Lane less often than former- 
ly. He still brought jackknives and 
sarpenter outfits with him. In fact, he 
paid Ted far more attention than he did 
He had told Miss Town- 
send, with the gladdest anticipation, that 


he had gone to the great city of the 


Ted’s sister. 


State to examine into the business of a 
newspaper — a free-trade journal, of 
course — with which he hoped to con- 
nect himself. It would mean leaving 
Mercer, but he did not seem to be un- 
happy at that. 

These were bright days to John Paul. 
That bitter talk on the Perryville Road 
had told him much; he dared to hope 
now with all his heart. 
try to grow more worthy of her before 
Katherine to make his 


Only he must 
he should ask 
hope a reality. He began to “answer 
back,” as Davids expressed it, at the 
tea-table or at the checker-board. Not 
very often, to be sure, and not very suc- 
cessfully ; the attempt to break a habit 
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of years is necessarily experimental. At 
this time, he was cordial to everybody, 
even to Mr. Steele, whom he overtook 
coming home from his call upon Kath- 
erine. Alan had been right in saying 
that John Paul was incapable of appre- 
ciating Robert. Still, one’s own happi- 
ness goes far in blotting out the mistakes 
of others; so on this occasion he was 
willing to slacken his pace, and the two 
men walked on together. Mr. Steele 
was too tired to talk much, which made 
his companion think that the fellow was 
really pleasanter than usual; but when 
they reached the dreadful place on the 
bridge, Robert could not pass it without 
saying how Alan had risked his life 
there. He told the story heartily, but 
he did not speak of himself. He could 
not have displayed the confusion of his 
soul to John Paul, whose brief and down- 


right expressions of opinion always re- 


pelled the man whose mind moved in 
subtle and inverted lines. 

John was enthusiastic. “The boy has 
something to him! It was splendidly 
Don’t you think so?” 
“Tt was human,” 


brave in him. 
Robert said, after 
a moment's pause. 

“How do you mean? It was superb! 
Ice in the river, and such a current as 
these thaws make!’ 

“T mean that it was instinct,” Robert 
answered reluctantly ; he knew it must 
appear to Paul that he was cheapening 
his friend’s action. “ Alan is superb, but 
an act like that, instantaneous, without 
reason, can scarcely be called brave, it 
seems to me. Alan does brave things 
always; he is the truest man I know.” 

“ Well,” John said coldly, “ I suppose 
we look at it differently. 
I’m proud of him.” 

“Oh, so am I,” Robert Steele pro- 
tested; but his companion did not pur- 


For my part, 


sue the subject. 

It was not an opportune moment, but 
they had nearly reached the stone steps 
that led up the terraces to Mrs. Paul’s 
house, and Robert would not lose this 


Sidney. 
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chance. “Mr. Paul,” he began, “ you 
may care to know I —Iam to be con- 
eratulated. 
be married.” 
John stared at him. ‘ Well, you are 
the most dejected-looking subject for 
congratulations, but it’s a good thing, 
I’m sure.” 


T have become engaged to 
gag 


He sighed enviously, and 
then laughed in a short, good-natured 
way. ‘So living in the major’s house- 
hold has not demoralized you? I sup- 
pose Miss Sally’s ministrations have made 
you feel you had better get a wife; she 
is the kindest-hearted little creature in 
the world when anybody is under the 
weather, even if she has n’t much sense.” 

After that remark, Robert Steele 
thanked Heaven that some one stopped 
to speak to John, and prevented the in- 
evitable question, ‘‘ Who is she?” 

John Paul, however, was so much in- 
terested in this curious news — he always 
thought of Robert as “that queer fel- 
low”? —that he actually became com- 
municative, and mentioned it, of course 
in the briefest way, to his mother; but 
that he should talk of his own accord 
surprised her into momentary amiabil- 
ity. 

“You say he’s engaged? Now why 
in the world don’t you tell me such 
things oftener? You know how [ like 
a piece of news.” 

“ Doesn't happen every day,” John 
observed. 

“ Well, to whom, —to whom? Sid- 
ney?” They were sitting at the tea-table, 
and Mrs. Paul rapped the bare mahog- 
any with her stick, to hasten his reply. 
But he only shook his head. ‘ Don’t 
know? Why, you must know! Do you 
mean to say you didn’t ask?” 

John was really abashed. ‘“ Some- 
body interrupted us just then,’ he ex- 
plained, wrinkling his forehead. 

“ Well,” Mrs. Paul said, “really!” 
Sometimes stupidity is too great for 
comment. ‘ Whom do you think it is? 
Or perhaps you don’t think? That is 
one thing you’ve never been accused 
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of, Johnny. Lord! have n’t you any 
[t must be Sidney. Ill wager 
How stupid in you, Johnny, not 
to have thought of her! Yet I never 
should have guessed it from her manner 
to-day.” 

John Paul looked startled; he had 
not thought of Sidney, — that was true. 
But perhaps it was she; yes, very like- 
ly. He hoped so, he said to himself ; 
it would be a good thing for the girl; she 
would be saved from her unnatural life. 
“But I wish he were a bigger fellow,” 
he thought. 

Mrs. Paul was radiant. ‘ Searlett,” 
she said, when she took the woman’s 
arm to go into the drawing-room, “I do 
believe it has turned out as I wished 
about Miss Lee!” 


idea ? 


it is. 


The hope began to 
be a certainty before long, and when 
called for the cheecker-board she 
nodded to herself once or twice, her 
lips pressed 


she 


exultingly together, and 
her mind so full of plans that she for- 
got to criticise her son’s moves. 


‘TF at’s she declared, “Ill 


true,” 


give her a check on her wedding morn- 
ing that will make Mortimer Lee open 


” 


his eyes ! 
“She Il it more if it 
true,” John observed. 


is n’t 
The clock was 
almost on the stroke of nine, and it 
was his habit to say good-night then, so 
he knew he could escape any railing such 
a remark might provoke. But Mrs. 
Paul was too amiable to rail. 

“Well, she won’t get it! 


need 


I don’t 
propose to give my money to any silly 
person; just remember that, Johnny.” 
She was so intent upon her pleasant 
thoughts that she almost forgot it was 
her son to whom she spoke, and smiled 
at him with that arch look which still 
flashed sometimes from her faded eyes. 
“If Sidney marries well, I’ll make 
it my business to see that she does n’t 
go to her husband empty-handed. I 
shall tell Mortimer Lee so. 
to see Mortimer Lee. 
out whether I’m right. 


I want 
I want to find 
I know I am! 


Sidney. 
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Johnny, just fetch the 
here.” 


writing - table 

John made no comment; if his mother 
chose to let her curiosity hurry her into 
such a thing, it was her affair. From 
this it will be seen that Miss Katherine 
Townsend had yet something to achieve. 
He lifted the table to Mrs. Paul’s side, 
and although the brass handles of the 
drawers rattled upon their square plates, 
she did not reprove She 
flushed with interest. 


him. was 

“Fetch a lamp,” she 
open that little box for 
taper ! 
once, — to-morrow. 


cried, “and 
the wax and 
I shall ask him to come here at 
And I- don’t want 
you about, Johnny; this is not a thing 
I shall ask 
him to take tea with the others Thurs- 
day night. I’ve decided to ask the 
people for Thursday night.” 

She took the feathered pen in her im- 
patient hand, trying the nib upon her 
thumb-nail, and moving the lamp a lit- 
tle, for a better light upon her paper. 
Then in her delicate, old-fashioned hand 
she wrote, “ Mrs. Edward Paul presents 
her compliments to Major Lee, and begs 
that he will call upon her, on a matter of 


to be discussed before you. 


mutual interest and importance, on the 
afternoon of Sunday, January the 20th, 
at any hour after four.” She sealed the 
note, apparently forgetful that she had 
asked her son to be her messenger ; and 
then John left her, sitting by the fire, 
with interest and pleasure sparkling in 
her keen old face. 

But when he reached the major’s he 
almost forgot the letter in his pleasure 
at seeing Alan Crossan. The doctor had 
had no business to go out, Robert had 
assured him; but there he was, rather 
white, and with a new look in his eyes 
whenever they rested upon Sidney. 

“Crossan,” John began, hardly wait- 
ing to bid Sidney good-evening, and 
looking with a beaming face at Alan, 
“why did the young woman choose such 
vicious weather for suicide ?” 

“Pshaw!” said the doctor, laughing 
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and frowning, “how do you know any- 
thing about it? But it was the weather 
that made her do it.” 

John was too much interested to drop 
the subject, and was full of praises for 
the doctor’s courage. 

But Alan only laughed. 
Steele 
beyond me. 


“Talk about 
bravery ! displayed a bravery 
He did n’t jump in.” 

“ T did n’t know he was present,” said 
John Paul stiffly, looking at Sidney. 

“ How do you mean, Alan?” Sidney 
asked; her aunt and Mr. Steele were, as 
usual, in the parlor across the hall. 

“Why, he has a theory,” the doctor 
answered, “that no one has a right to 
interfere with a moral act.” 

“Does he call suicide moral?” John 
inquired. 

“ And, 
Paul,’ he ended, “surely you see how 
much 


Alan was eager to explain. 


finer such than 
A dog could have 
jumped into the river as well as I, but 
only a human soul would long to save 
the woman, and yet deny itself, lest it 
meddled with infinite issues.” 
John Paul looked “T don’t 
that sort of thing. If I 
were such a fool as to throw myself 
into a river, I’d dispense with a hu- 


hesitation 
mere brute instinet ? 


was 


bored 
understand 


man soul upon the bank, if there were 
any brute instinct on hand to pull me 
out.” 

“Tt was noble!” Sidney exclaimed. 
And for a moment John thought that his 
mother had been right in her surmise ; 
but as he went on speaking of Robert, 
he was relieved by the indifference in 
her face. 

“T tell you what it is,” he said dog- 
gedly, “cold water is not agreeable in 
any form, and your Steele” — 

Alan was almost angry. “ You have 
Steele was 
The conflict of the higher 
duty and the lower duty is anguish to a 
man like my friend.” 

“Qh, he regretted it afterwards, did 
he?” (John was sure now that it was 


no idea of the struggle! 
wretched ! 


Sidney. 
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not Sidney.) “ Pity a man can’t fore- 
see his regrets.” 

* He was in despair,” Alan said. 

“ But,” Sidney interposed, “if he did 
not try to save the woman because he 
thought he had no right to, he should 
not have despaired.” 

“ Where is he?” John asked sudden- 
ly, looking about as though he expected 
to see Mr. Steele. 

“ He’s with aunt Sally,” Sidney an- 

swered. 
Ah? 
he said involuntarily ; and later, as he 
lounged home through the garden, he 
said to himself, “I7’ll let the major 
break it to her!” 


John Paul’s eyes widened. 


XI. 


Sidney was the last one to know of 
Miss Sally had 
longed to tell her, but was ineapable of 
speaking of it to the 
gone about the house 
and absent 


her aunt’s engagement. 


girl, and so had 
with a confused 
at last attracted 
the attention of her niece. But Sidney 
would not ask what the matter might 
be, lest she should have to hear some 
tale of distress about Miss Sally’s poor. 


air, which 


it was 
a relief to have her father say, ‘Sidney, 


Nevertheless, the next morning, 
you are probably unaware that your 


aunt’? — He paused; the major was 


at a loss for words which would properly 


express this extraordinary event. 
Yes,” answered, “ what is it? 
I know there is something.” 


she 


They were alone 
study; Miss Sally lover had 
gone to church. “I want to give 
thanks,” Robert had said, with that 
quiet happiness which always shone in 
his eyes when he was alone with her. 
3ut Miss Sally felt the awkwardness of 
the unaccustomed in taking possession of 
this new thing called happiness, and for 
once in her life would rather have stayed 
at home. She almost envied her bro- 
ther and Sidney, reading together in 


in the major’s little 
and her 
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the quiet study, with the pale sunshine 
streaming into the room, and a green 
log singing and whispering on the and- 
irons. Sidney was sitting on the broad 
bench in the window, and had looked up 
in surprise because her father did not 
come to her side for the word or two 
about her book, or the silent resting of 
his hand upon her head, with which, as 
though to satisfy himself of the presence 
of his treasure, he always began the day ; 
instead, he stood by the table, frowning 
slightly and hesitating. She smiled and 
waited, and then the astonishing news 
was told. 

“Oh, father!’ said, under her 
breath. But the incredulity in her face 
was not like Alan’s, or John 


she 


Paul’s, or 
That would be felt 
later, when she stopped to think that it 
was Miss Sally to whom love had come ; 
but for a moment it was the thought of 
love itself which astounded her. 
Qh, poor aunt Sally!” 

Major Lee sat down at his writing- 


even the major’s. 


Love! 


table, with the air of a man who has 
done his duty. He began to mend his 
pen, and appeared to forget Miss Sally’s 
small concerns. ‘ We shall lose part 
of our afternoon to-day,” he observed ; 
‘*Mrs. Paul has requested me to call 
upon her.” 

“¢ But, father,” Sidney said, “why is 
it? Does n’t aunt Sally know what she 
is doing? Oh, father!” 

He smiled same and knelt 
down beside him, her face full of con- 
fusion and wonder. 


as she 


“You know what 
she thinks,” he explained; “with her 
peculiar beliefs she is not unreasona- 
ble.” 

* But,” Sidney protested, all her young 
heart in her eyes, ‘“ we know her belief 
sannot really help her; have n’t we done 
wrong not to show her? Oh, he does 
not love her as—as I should think a 
person might love, or else he would not 
try to teach her to love him! Why did 
n’t we save her, father?” 

The major hesitated. ‘Sarah has so 


Sidney. 
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few pleasures ; her hope of immortality, 
and all that, was so much to her, I had 
not the heart to take it from her; but I 
never thought, it did not seem to me 
probable, that she would wish to marry. 
Yet I fear I have not given the subject 
the attention that I should have done. 
I rather took it for granted that she 
might absorb her knowledge uncon- 
sciously, so it did not occur to me to in- 
struct her. I should have remembered 
that Sarah is not a thoughtful person. 
Poor Sally!” The major had not 
thought so tenderly of his sister for 
years. 

Pity for her aunt made Sidney for a 
moment almost remorseful that she had 
had a love to make her wise to escape 
suffering, and Miss Sally had not; but 
she would not let her father reproach 
himself. “No, you were right, — you 
are always right;”’ she lifted his hand, 
that scholarly and delicate right hand, to 
her lips; ‘* but — poor aunt Sally.” 

As she went back to her seat in the 
window, the major followed her. with 
adoring eyes, and then began to write ; 
absently at first, though not because his 
mind was upon his sister, only that this 
announcement had turned his thoughts 
from the columns of figures to his daugh- 
Sid- 
ney, too, dropped the subject, and opened 
her book. Miss Sally, with her little 
hopes and fears, or sorrows and joys, 
had not enough personality to hold her 
attention. 


ter’s safe and not unhappy future. 


Yet while she read, the mys- 
tery which this step of her aunt’s sug- 
gested burned in her heart; and an 
hour afterwards, when the major had 
banished it all and was absorbed in his 
writing, she looked up and said, “ It is 
the certainty of living after death that 
makes it possible for her to love him.” 
“Yes,” Major Lee answered; “ im- 
mortality is the ignis fatuus which Love 
Peo- 
ple like your aunt reason, if I may be 
allowed the word, that because they de- 
sire immortality, because life would be 


creates to excuse its own existence. 
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unpleasant without such a hope, there- 
fore they are immortal.” 

How strange it is,” she said, “ how 
strange, that people can blind themselves 
with such a belief, when every day they 
see that it cannot separate grief from 
death! But God? I suppose they fall 
back upon their God, when they find 
that their hope of heaven does not com- 
fort them.” She laughed lightly, and 
would have picked up her book again, 
but the major, with a sort of contemptu- 
ous anger, repeated her word. 

“God! My darling, they cannot have 
immortality unless they have some one 
to confer it; hence they invest the laws 
of life with personality ; but you would 
find such persons very quickly dropping 
their belief in a God if they gave up 
the desire for eternal life.”’ 

“Would they ?” asked slowly. 
** And yet, do you know, that idea of a 
God seems to me so much greater than 


she 


just the hope of prolonged existence. 
To have Some One who ¢s, who knows, 
—that would be enough, it seems to me, 
without making such a thought minister 
to little human wishes for immortality. 
If one were sure of —an Intelligence, 
then, indeed, one might bear death. But 
of course it is foolish to talk about it.” 

“Yes,” her father answered. ‘To 
limit Force by that word ‘ personality ’ 
is indeed foolish.” 

“There might be something higher 
than personality,” she began doubtfully. 

“ What ?” 

She shook her head, and her father 
smiled. 

“Who has been talking to you, Sid- 
ney, that you amuse yourself with such 
reflections? I don’t believe you go 
to church enough; you are idealizing 
Christianity when you speculate upon 
personality. Go to church, my dear.” 
Sidney’s face burned. “Or else, do not 
divert yourself by imagining what a dif- 
ference it would make if light, heat, and 
electricity should arrange a heavenly 
mansion for you.” 


Sidney. 
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*‘ But I did not mean a heavenly man- 
sion,” she said, with quiet persistence. 
though her cheeks were hot. “ Only 
that if there were any understanding of 
life, anywhere, one might be content.” 

The major shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tf?” And she said no more. 

His reproof banished Miss Sally’s ro- 
mance from Sidney’s mind, and when she 
saw her aunt for a moment before din- 
ner she had forgotten what the flushed 
embarrassment of the little face meant. 
When she recalled it, she kissed Miss 
Sally, with a hurried look, and said she 
hoped —and then she kissed her again, 
for she really did not know what she 
hoped. “What is the use of wishing 
people happiness when you know they 
will find only sorrow?” she thought. 

Miss Sally, however, did not attach 
much meaning to hesitation, and beamed 
as she told Robert, who fell into sudden 
silence at her words, that Sidney had 
congratulated her in such a pretty way. 


She was wondering if she ought not to 
announce her engagement to Mrs. Paul, 
and trembling at the prospect, when the 
major said, as he opened the door for 
her after dinner, — 


“Sarah, will you be so good as to see 
that my blue coat is laid out for me?” 

And with sudden inspiration she said, 
“Oh, Mortimer, are you going to?” 

“Going to?” he repeated vaguely. 

“T thought,” faltered Miss Sally, 
“that perhaps you were going to 
Mrs. Paul?” 

Her brother looked surprised. 
she has sent for me. I 


see 


“Yes, 
do not know 
why; possibly to consult me upon some 
business matter.” 

Even Miss Sally might have smiled 
at that had she been less agitated, but 
she only said, ‘Oh — yes — of course. 
I only thought — you were going to tell 
her.” 

“To tell her?” inquired the major, 
puzzled. 

‘““Yes, about me. You see she sent 
over a note this morning, inviting us all 
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to take tea with her on Thursday. Per- 
haps she has guessed, because she said 
something about ‘special occasion,’ but 
I don’t know, and I thought she ought 
to be told.” 

“Oh — certainly, yes,” 
jor. 


said the ma- 
“T beg your pardon, Sarah.” 

Of course he could not know that 
Miss Sally was full of tremulous haste 
for him to be off. 


into the library she brought him his 


As soon as he went 


blue coat and even his stick, which she 
Then 
up-stairs and waited in the upper hall to 
hear him start. Since Robert Steele’s 
departure the yellow parlor had gone 


unconsciously dusted. she went 


back to its holland covers and closed 
shutters, and Miss Sally, as in the days 
before she knew what love was, sat alone 
in her bedroom, or in this open square 
of the hall; she could hear the murmur 
of voices from the library as, between 
their pleasant silences, Sidney and her 
father talked ; she began to fear that the 
major had forgotten his appoimtment, — 
that he might have forgotten her was 
of so little importance that she did not 
think of it. But at last she went down- 
stairs, hovering near the library door 
with a fluttering excuse about books be- 
fore she dared to remind her brother 
that the clock in the hall had struck 
four, with that rattling sigh with which 
old clocks let the hours slip away. 

The major thanked her, but it was 
with an evident effort that he roused 
himself from his deep chair and his 
book, and started out. 

Miss Sally did not realize that some 
Mrs. 


Paul had been watching the green door 


one else was as impatient as she. 


in the garden wall with keen eyes. It 
did not occur to her, in her excited ex- 
pectation, that Major Lee would not come 
in so unconventional a fashion ; the lane, 
and the terraced steps, and the formal 
waiting at her white front door finally 
brought him while she was frowning at 
his delay. She had spent the greater 
part of the afternoon at her toilet-table, 
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and she was still sitting there, in front 
of the mirror, when Davids at last an- 
nounced the major. 

It was a matter of indifference to Mrs. 
Paul that her serving-woman should have 
seen her excitement or understood her 
anxiety about her dress. Scarlett was 
useful to her; Mrs. Paul declared that 
she could not live without Scarlett; but 
to her mind a servant had no personal- 
ity, and so she made no more effort to 
conceal her emotion from the little, si- 
lent, shriveled woman than from a chair 
or table. She was quite aware that 
Scarlett knew why she was made to puff 
her mistress’s soft white hair with such 
precision, and why she should have been 
consulted so sharply upon the black lace 
scarf which Mrs. Paul pinned about her 
head to frame her 
shadow. 


softened 
The servant heard her sigh 


face in 


as she looked down at her black satin 
dress. “If I had known a week ago, 
Scarlett, you could have done another 
gown?” 

“Yes, madam,” the woman replied, 
“but nothing could have become you 
better.” 

Mrs. Paul, resting her elbow on the 
table, looked at herself in the glass; 
her lip curled, and she struck the floor 
with her stick. ‘ What difference does 
she said, under her breath. 
Then she leaned back in her chair, ab- 


it make!” 


sently plucking at the lace about her 
wrists, and waited. 

Major Lee was very long in coming, 
Scarlett thought. She sat outside the 
bedroom, in the somewhat chilly upper 
hall, where she could be within reach of 
Mrs. Paul’s voice and could see her face 
in the mirror. Perhaps Scarlett had her 
thoughts, too, in that half-hour while she 
waited in the cold ; her thin, stiff fingers 
were hidden in her sleeves for warmth, 
and her little dim eyes stared at the 
faded engraving, on the wall beside her, 
of some long-dead Paul, who, in a silken 
gown, pointed with the pallid forefinger 
of his right hand at the roll of manu- 
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seripts in his left, and who had a simper 
of consciousness at the inscription below 
the portrait of “The Honorable,” ete. 
Scarlett never dreamed of making her- 
self comfortable, but sat upright on the 
broad, hard seat which ran across the 
window and was covered with glazed 
She reflected that Mrs. Paul 
was annoyed at Major Lee’s delay, but 


calico. 


she neither rejoiced nor grieved with her, 
although it seemed to her only right 
that 

times. 


her mistress should suffer some- 
In her passionless way, the wo- 
man contemplated Life with interest as 
it was revealed to her under this roof ; 
but it never touched Scarlett herself. 
When at last Davids came to say that 
the expected guest was in the drawing- 
room, Scarlett could see in the mirror 
mistress’s face 
“ That ll never 
grow old, nor her pride,” she thought 
calmly. 

Mrs. Paul carrying her head 
with a certain lofty grace that hinted at 
lines of her neck and shoulders which 
must She 


took Davids’ arm to the parlor, but dis- 


the sudden quiver of her 
at the major’s name. 


rose, 


once have been beautiful. 
earded it there, and then, handing her 
stick to Searlett, with an imperious ges- 
The 


man and woman looked at each other a 


ture she motioned them both back. 


moment, as she entered the room with- 
out support, and Davids said, under his 
breath, “ Law!” but Scarlett was silent. 

The baize and 
the two servants did not see her sweep 


green door closed, 
backwards in a superb courtesy as the 
‘TE 3s:a 
this 
roof has had the honor of sheltering Mor- 
timer Lee.” 


major bowed over her hand. 
very long time,” she said, “since 
Her momentary strength 
was failing, and she needed his arm to 
reach her chair, into which she sank, 
trembling beneath the folds of her black 
satin. 

“A recluse, Mrs. Paul,’’ returned the 
major, regarding her with and 
courteous attention, “does not often per- 
mit himself the luxury of pleasure.” 


grave 
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“*T have not seen you here for nearly 
four years,” she said, with sudden weak- 
ness in her voice. 

That answered, 
“that there has been no opportunity for 
me to be of service to Mrs. Paul for 
nearly four years. Let me hope to be 
more fortunate in the future.” 


must mean,” he 


She looked up at him, standing at her 


side, absolutely remote and indifferent, 
and her face sharpened, but her voice 
“T took the 
liberty, my dear Major Lee, of sending 


was as even as his own. 


for you, because I wished to say a word 
to you of Sidney’s future.” 

With a charming gesture and a smile, 
she begged him to be seated. ‘The ma- 
jor, in his well-brushed blue coat, with 
his soft felt hat upon his knees and his 
worn gloves in his left hand, waited in 
silent patience until this echo of his past, 
in her mist of lace and hazy sparkle of 
jewels, should choose to explain why he 
had been summoned. It was not busi- 
ness, evidently. Sidney’s future? That 
belonged to him, but no doubt she meant 
well. 

“To tell the truth,” continued Mrs. 
Paul, “such a pleasing hint was given 
me yesterday of Mr. Steele that I felt 
I must take the liberty of an old friend 
of Sidney’s, —she has, I think, no 
friend who has loved her so long? — 
and ask you directly about it. Pray, 
Major Lee, do you like young Steele?” 

The major had looked puzzled, but 
his face cleared, and there was even a 
smile for a moment behind the enduring 
sadness of his eyes. “I scarcely know 
him well enough to have a personal re- 
gard for him,” he said, “ but his father 
was my friend.” 

“ Oh, yes, true,” returned Mrs. Paul; 
“and that I know Sidney’s father is an 
excuse, you admit, for my ques- 
tions and interest. You think, I am sure, 
that he is an admirable young man; 
one who must be successful some time, 
even though some youthful theory of 
honor, which he has doubtless outgrown, 


must 
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made him rather foolish. He will cer- 
tainly be a successful man ? ”’ 

“Successful?” The major lifted his 
“In his particular line he 
will no doubt be I should 
think he might achieve a trifle bril- 
liantly.”’ 

“ Are you not severe?” 


eyebrows. 
successful. 


she said gay- 
ly. “But I feared you might have 
some such impression, and I wished to 
say —I begged you to come this af- 
ternoon that I might say —that if, as I 
have surmised, he desires the honor of 
connecting himself with the family of 
Major Lee?” —the major bowed — * I 
should like to express my confidence in 
his ability, and to add, if you will per- 
mit me, one word of my intentions con- 
cerning Sidney.” 

“You do my daughter much honor by 
your kind interest,” he answered, still 
with a slight smile. ‘I shall be rejoiced 
to listen to all that you may say of her; 
but for Mr. Steele my sister must thank 
you for your very cordial expression of 
approval.” 

“ Sally!” 


upright, grasping the arms of her chair 


eried Mrs. Paul, sitting 


with white jeweled fingers. 

“My sister begged me,” proceeded 
the major calmly, “to ask for your con- 
gratulations, and I shall be glad to be 
the bearer of them to Mr. Steele.” 

“Sally!” said Mrs. Paul again, faint- 
ly ; and then falling back into her chair, 
she looked at her guest’s grave face. ‘I 
— I beg your pardon, I am — surprised ; 
I had imagined — hoped — that the 
young man had thought of Sidney.” 

The putting it into words banished 
any glimmer of amusement from the 
major’s eyes ; he frowned slightly. “ My 
sister is extremely happy.” 

That he should ignore her allusion to 
Sidney stung Mrs. Paul into momentary 
forgetfulness of her disappointment. “I 
am distressed that it is not Sidney. The 
child’s future, — what is it? 
surely — you have not thought of that?” 

There was no tenderness in her voice, 


Surely — 
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but the major 
that. 
ous to refuse to speak of Sidney. “ You 


reproached himself for 
Perhaps he had not been courte- 
are most kind,” he said, with an effort, 
“but I have no fear for my daughter’s 
future ; she will not be unhappy.” 

returned 
Mrs. Paul quickly, “if you mean that 


“She will not be happy.” 


she is never to care for any one, never 
to marry. Oh, spare Sidney your the- 
ories; let her have some happiness in 
life!” 

“Tf there were such a thing,” the 
major answered simply ; ‘* but the best I 
have been able to do has been to teach 
her how to escape misery.” 

“You appear,” said, 
“that there is nothing positive but pain. 


make it she 
Is not life worth having?” 

“T have not found it so,” the major 
replied, ‘have you?” 

““No!” she cried, with a sharp ges- 
ture, “ I have not, but — I might.” 

Mortimer Lee sighed. ‘“ Yes? Well, 
Sidney shall at least not learn through 
grief its worthlessness, as you and I 
have learned it.” 

“Ah!” she said, with a quick in- 
drawn breath; and then, with an incon- 
sequence which made him look at her 
with sudden attention, *“* I1—I had the 
greatest respect for Mr. Paul.” 

“My very slight acquaintance with 
him,” Major Lee replied, relieved to 
change the subject, “ I remember with 
He 
aniable manners.” 

Mrs. Paul bent her head. ‘“ He had 
not a redeeming vice.” The 
made no answer, and she, looking stead- 
ily into the fire, was silent; they could 
hear the clock ticking in the hall. “If 
you do not give her the only thing which 
makes life endurable,” Mrs. Paul began, 
— “it may not last, or it may not be 


pleasure. was a person of most 


major 


very great, but it is the best we know, — , 
if you will not let her have the happi- 
ness of love, think how empty her life 
will be! Oh, when she is as old as we 
are, what will she have ?” 
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briefly, ** no bitter memories.” 
‘* But 


the other, leaning forward in her ear- 


hopeless pain,” he answered 


what will she have?” insisted 


nestness. ‘ If she has once had love, 
She need 
not be afraid of memory, if she has had 


nothing ean take it from her. 


it. It is only when it has been denied 
that life is bitter.” 

* Ah, well,” said the major, and de- 
spite his politeness there was a little 
weariness in his voice, for the hour was 
late, “‘ we are old enough to see that it 
is misery either way. 
mains.” 

“Qh, that is not true!” 
sudden passion. 
true. An 
would pay for an instant by years of 
misery ! 


Only the pain re- 


she eried with 
“* No, I know it is not 
instant’s happiness, — one 
I know it—now! My soul is 
not old, Iam not old, Mortimer, — oh, 
this miserable body!” She struck her 
hand fiercely against her breast ; anger 
at the fetters of the years, the extraor- 
dinary effort of her soul to break the ice 
of age, sent a wave of color into her 
cheeks, her eyes burned and glowed, her 
whole form dilated, — she was a beauti- 
ful woman. It was only for a moment; 
then she shrank down in her chair, and 
her lips had the tremulous weakness of 
“Tet the child be happy, —let 
her love some one.” 


age. 


“You are very good,” he answered, 
frowning and with averted eyes, “ you 
are very kind to take such thought for my 
daughter, but I merely express her own 
judgment and inclination in this matter. 
And to return to the subject for which 
you were so good as to summon me, I 
rejoice that you approve of Mr. Steele. 

“What I meant to say,” she replied, 
with instant composure, “ was connected 
with him only because I supposed him 
to be Sidney’s lover. 


” 


Otherwise, I con- 
interest I was 
glad to think that she was to marry a 
rich man.” 


fess, he does not me. 
She stopped, wishing that 
she might fling out some cruel word to 
wound him. Then, in a flash, she had 


Sidney. 
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tell the truth, | 
had been fearful that, with the perver- 


an inspiration. ‘To 


sity inherent in young women, she might 
fall in love with a poor man. Indeed, 
seeing Alan Crossan’s infatuation, I was 
somewhat anxious; there is no money, 
has, I heart 


However, as her opinion agrees so en- 


and he believe, disease. 
tirely with yours, there is perhaps no 
danger of that?” 

“None, I think,” the major answered, 
hot and cold at once; “but I must not 
intrude my daughter further upon your 
kindness.” 

He rose, with a look which was un- 
mistakable, and which acted upon Mrs. 
Paul as some sharp pain does on a half- 
She stood 
bracing herself by one shaking hand on 


stunned and suffering animal. 


the back of her chair, and smiling calm- 
ly from under the arch of her delicate 
brows. “ You are so very kind to have 
come,” she said, “although, to be sure, 
I am disappointed to find that it was 
unnecessary to trouble you, and I can- 
not be of service to Sidney, as I had 


hoped; but I must not detain you any 
The little tea-party which I 
had proposed for Sidney must turn into 
one of congratulation for —dear Sally. 


yay ! 
longer! 


And you are so much oceupied, I fear 
we must not hope that you will join 
us?” Her eyes glittered as she spoke, 
and there was a sting in her voice which 
would have made acceptance impossible, 
even had the major wished to come. 
But nothing was further from his de- 
sires, and with an old-fashioned stateli- 
ness he “regretted” and “deplored,” 
and then, bowing over her hand, yet soft 
and white under its rings, he left her, 
standing, smiling, in the firelight. 

Later, when Scarlett came in to see if 
she should fetch the lamps, she found 
her mistress fallen in a heap back into 
her chair, her head resting in her hands 
and her bent shoulders shaken by feeble 
sobs. “Take me up-stairs,” she said. 
“T want to go to bed, Scarlett, you 
fool! Don’t you see I’m sick? Oh, 
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let me go to sleep! I’m so old—so 


old — so old.” 
XII. 


The Sunday desolation of the streets 
pressed upon Mortimer Lee, as he went 
home, misery. ‘The 
working-folk in their best clothes, star- 
ing out of the windows in forlorn and 
unaccustomed leisure, or walking about 
in the gray, cold dusk as though restless 
from too much rest, were part of the 
hopeless dreariness of life to him, and 
he would have felt that bitter pity for 
humanity, which is often only intense 


like a tangible 


self-pity, —for each man is to himself 
the type of humanity, —had not that 
hint of Mrs. Paul’s concerning Alan 
been burning in his heart; although it 
was, he said to himself, absurd, nay, im- 
proper, to give it any thought. But he 
wished Mrs. Paul had not suggested such 
athing. It was only in this connection 
that the sobbing, angry old woman was 
in his mind. 

When, the next morning, he told his 
sister that the tea-party was to be one of 
congratulation for her, she turned white 
with pleasure. ‘“ Dear Mrs. Paul, how 


good and kind she is! If it were Sid- 


ney, now, but just me!” 
The major frowned. ‘Sarah, I wish 
you would be so good as never to refer 
to Sidney in such a connection.” 

Miss Sally was very much abashed. 
“Of course I won’t, Mortimer. 
meant ” — 

“ Just so, I understand,” said the ma- 
jor hastily. 


I only 


“ Pardon me for interrupt- 
ing you, but we need not discuss it.” 
Miss Sally had a moment of blank- 
ness, but her new interest filled her 
with such unwonted exhilaration that 
she forgot the snub in reflecting that she 
must decide upon what she was to wear, 
or rather she must 
important a matter 
her own judgment ; 


ask Sidney, —in so 
she could not trust 
so, humming a little 
song in unaccustomed joyousness, she 
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went to consult her niece in the lumber- 
room of the east wing, where of late 
Sidney worked at her carving. It was 
one of those mild days which sometimes 
come in winter, when the skies are as 
Little clouds, like foam 
or flocks of snowy birds, drifted up and 


blue as June. 


here and there 
brown patches of grass, wet from the 
melting snow, caught the sunshine in a 
sudden gleam; like a fringe of light, 


across from the west; 


the icicles along the eaves sparkled and 
elittered, and, as they melted in the sun, 
the flashing instant of each falling drop 
ended in a bell-like chime upon the wet 
flagstones below. 

This room in the east wing was full 
of sunshine. Sidney’s pots of jonquils 
on the window-ledge bloomed in white 
and gold, and filled the air with fine 
The dusk of the 
room seemed laced with the sparkle of 
the sun and the golden burst of blos- 
soms in the window. Sidney had pushed 


and subtile sweetness. 


a round rosewood table, which was sup- 
ported by a single rotund leg ending 
in vicious-looking brass claws, into the 
stream of sunshine by the window; her 
tools were on it, and a design Alan had 
drawn for her, and she was intent upon 
her carving, the sun powdering the soft 
hair about her forehead, and glittering 
along the blade of her small, keen knife. 
Miss Sally, twisting her feather duster 
nervously between her loosely gloved fin- 
gers, slipped into the lumber-room from 
the hall, closing the door behind her with 
an elaborate quiet which sent a muffled 
echo along the lofty ceiling. Sidney 
looked up, and blushed deeper than did 
her aunt. It was all so strange! Some- 
how, instead of the old affectionate in- 
difference, she felt a frightened interest, 
which was at the same time half repul- 
Her hand shook, and the mid-rib 
of a curling leaf was notched and bent. 


sion. 


“ Sidney,” said Miss Sally, going over 
to the jonquils, and examining their 
brave green spears, “what do you think 


The 


I had better wear on Thursday ? 
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major says the party is for me, — just 
think of that, Sidney! So 
it’s only proper that I should pay Mrs. 
Paul the compliment of looking well, — 


of course 


at least as well as I ean.” 
Sidney listened absently. 
aunt paused, 


When her 
after enumerating her 
dresses, she made this or that comment 
upon the modest 
knowing what she said. 

“ After all,” continued Miss Sally, 
with a contented sigh, “a good black 


wardrobe, scarcely 


silk is the very best thing, don’t you 
think so, love ? 
of thread lace? I washed it out only 
yesterday, and put it around a bottle to 
dry, and then pulled it a little, so it does 
look really very well. 


And you know my bit 


That in the neck 
and sleeves, and with my mosaic pin, will 
be nice and neat and in good taste, and 
Mrs. Paul will like it, She 
hesitated, wrinkling her forehead anx- 
“JT wish I had a little train; 
but I remember that when I bought that 
silk a train did seem too extravagant. 


I’m sure.” 


iously. 


I might piece it and let it down in the 
back, but it has been turned twice, you 
know, and is so very old I’m afraid it 
would n’t stand that.” Sidney nodded. 
“Tt is really a very important occa- 
sion,” proceeded the other. “I can’t get 
Dear Mrs. 
Paul, I hope she knows that I appre- 
ciate her kindness!” Then it struck 
her that she had forgotten Sidney, and 
she added with remorseful haste, “‘ Now, 
my dear, about you? Of course you ’ll 
wear the gown which Scarlett altered for 


used to being so important. 


you, and I am sure Mortimer will let you 
use something of dear Gertrude’s about 
your neck.” 

“ Aunt Sally,” said her niece, leaning 
back in her chair, but still playing with 
her little sharp knife, “I suppose you 
don’t have to think of what Mr. Steele 
would like, because he will be pleased 
with anything you wear?” 

“Tt ’s very good in you to think so,” 
responded Miss Sally brightly. 

“JT meant,” Sidney said — “I won- 
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dered’? — But she could not put her 
wonder into words. Love? Was this 
love? She shook her head silently, and 
began with a steady hand to curve the 
petal of a But Miss Sally did 
not stop to speculate upon the nature of 
love ; nor did she know that this new 
thing in her life had brought a bright- 
ness into her timid eyes and a little 
color into her face which was as though 
youth had looked back upon her for a 
moment. 


rose. 


Sidney watched her, mystified 
by it, and by the apparent contradiction 
of her aunt’s thought for small things. 

Major Lee also observed Miss Sally 
closely in those days, but he did not 
sb 
is the newness of feeling important,” he 
explained to himself, “and the interest 
in something quite her own, and the 
pleasure of being cared for. She does 
not even trouble herself by the endeavor 
to suppose that it is love.” 

And indeed Miss Sally was so happy 
that she had almost forgotten that she 
was in love, although she never for a mo- 
ment forgot that Mr. Steele “cared for 
her.” It was thus she thought of his 
affection. 


misunderstand her frame of mind. 


“She is so happy,” Sidney 
said to her father once, her eyes cloud- 
ing with a puzzled look, “she never 
seems afraid?” 

“True,” the major answered, with 
half a sigh, “ but there are three rea- 
sons for that, Sidney. In the first place, 
she never thinks of his death, — your aunt 


has no imagination, as you very well 


know,; in the second place, her heaven 
would console her if she did think of 
it; but thirdly, she has a regard for Mr. 
Steele!” 

In fact, Miss Sally had never in the 
whole course of her devoted and self- 
effacing life created half so much inter- 
est in her own household, and she had 
never before given so little thought to 
her brother and Sidney. Afterwards, 
when the newness of it all had worn off, 
and she was even wearying a little for 
the old accustomed round of emotions, 
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she reproached herself for this. But for 
the present it was all a fluttering and 
growing joy. 

- Thursday evening was a climax. Miss 
Sally scarcely slept the night before for 
thinking what she should do and say at 
a tea-party given in her honor. 

Nor did Mrs. Paul sleep well that 
night; she was enraged at herself for 
not having given the thing up. ‘ Why 
in the world,” she had cried to her son, 
sweeping the checkers off the board 
when she saw defeat approaching, “ am 
I to be bored by these people to-morrow 
evening? I have n’t seen Sally this 
week; [ would n’t. I sent word by Sid- 
ney that I did n’t want her to read to 
me, and what does the fool do but write 
me a note to thank me for my consider- 
ation? And that young Steele! Lord! 
I can forgive him about the money ; vice 
san be overlooked, but not stupidity!” 

She had changed her mind about the 
tea-party twenty times before Thursday 
morning dawned. “I could say I had 
a headache, and put it off, even at the 
last moment, Scarlett, only” — Mrs. 
Paul closed her lips suddenly. Perhaps 
Scarlett guessed the rest. Mortimer Lee 
should not think that his affairs or his 
So the 
tea-party was not postponed, and Thurs- 
day evening arrived. At precisely half 


daughter’s changed her plans. 


past six, Miss Sally, breathing quickly 


with excitement, took Robert Steele’s 
arm, and went with little tripping steps 
through the garden and up to Mrs. 
Paul’s door. 

The path was too narrow for Sidney 
to walk beside her aunt, and Robert, 
aware that she was following him, found 
it strangely difficult to listen to Miss 
Sally’s chatter. Again, as he met the 
two ladies at the foot of the stairs, he 
knew with painful consciousness that Sid- 
ney’s wondering eyes were upon him; 
her aunt was fumbling over a glove but- 
ton, and looking up at him with an hys- 
terical little laugh. 

Except Alan and the Browns no one 
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had yet arrived, so Miss Sally breathed 
more freely as they entered the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Paul was sitting, as usual, 
in state beside the fire, and in answer to 
Miss Sally’s bow and outstretched hand 
she motioned her aside, and cried, * Sid- 
ney, you look like Madame la Marquise 
in that gown and with your hair pompa- 
dour! Let me kiss you, child!” 

Sidney’s fleeting color deepened into 
a smile as she caught Alan’s eye, and 
then, while Miss Sally blushed and trem- 
bled against her lover, Mrs. Paul adjusted 
her glasses, and extended two fingers to 
the guest of the evening. “ Well, Sally, 
so you ’re to be congratulated at last!” 

“T claim your greatest congratula- 
tions, Mrs. Paul,” said Robert, in a voice 
which made Miss Sally’s heart come up 
in her throat, but delighted the older 
woman. She did not much care upon 
whom she vented the anger which still 
stung her as she thought of that in- 
terview with the major, but her disap- 
pointment about Sidney had turned into 
contempt for Mr. Steele, so she was glad 
to make him uncomfortable. As for the 
major’s sister, she could scarcely think 
of her with calmness. 
she said, turn- 
towards Miss Sally, with 
look of endurance with 
which some people accept a kiss. 

“T was afraid we were late, dear 
Mrs. Paul!” cried Miss Sally, her eyes 
filling with pleasure at this favor. 

“ T should never complain at your late- 
ness, Sally,” returned the other grimly. 

“You are so good to say so!” 
Miss Sally. 

Robert’s face had darkened, but it did 
not repel Mrs. Paul; she motioned him 
to draw a chair to her side. ‘I knew 
your father so well, I[—TI had an op- 
portunity of observing his devotion when 


“You may kiss me,” 
ing her cheek 


that peculiar 


said 


he was in love, so I can imagine how 
very happy his son is now. A young 
man just engaged, and to so estimable a 
person as our dear Sally, is, of course, 


> 


in heaven ? ” 
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Robert bowed ; he could see, without 
looking at her, that Miss Sally was still 
guarding her shyness with nervous laugh- 
ter. His heart glowed with pity. Mrs. 
Paul was interrupted here by fresh ar- 
rivals, and he had a moment in which 
to reflect how he might seem to be un- 
the her words. 
As soon as she could she turned to him 


conscious of sheer in 


again. ‘And you are very, very much 
in love? How charming it is to be 
young and have enthusiasm! Sally must 
think so whenever she looks at you.” 

‘We are neither of us very young,” 
said Robert, “but perhaps we are the 
better able to appreciate happiness, now 
we have it.” 

“Oh, of course,” returned Mrs. Paul, 
looking away with scarcely concealed 
She lifted her glasses to 
stare at each guest, but stopped for a 
longer glance at Alan Crossan and Sid- 
ney. 

Alan had not looked well since that 
struggle in the river; he was pale, and 


weariness. 


there was a luminous intensity in his 
Mrs. Paul saw it, 
and a curious look came into her face. 

It was bet- 
that Mortimer Lee had not come; 


eyes that was new. 


This was as it should be. 
ter 
he must not see it too soon: when it had 
gone so far that opposition would only 
increase it, then, perhaps, she might be 
able to forget her humiliation in point- 
ing out to him his own. Mrs. Paul was 
able to think these thoughts, and yet 
say pleasant things to her guests. The 
gleam of many lights, the voices and 
laughter of her company, the courtly 
badinage of an old admirer, and, more 
than all, the chance to fling a truth, 
tipped and sharpened by a lie. into Rob- 
ert Steele’s quivering soul braced her 
into positive enjoyment of the dreaded 
tea-party. She would have been glad if 
Colonel Drayton had seen fit to ignore 
his cousin, Mr. Steele, even though it 
would have been a to their 
hostess; anything to wound the young 
fool ! 


rudeness 


Sidney. 
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There were moments during that 
evening when she almost forgot her rage 
at the designing Sally in her contempt 
for Sally’s lover. ‘One 
Sally, at her time of life,” 
Mrs. Brown, “but the 
Lord ! ” 

When, at half past seven, Davids flung 
open the doors into the dining-room, 
Mrs. Paul, leaning on Colonel Drayton’s 
arm, marshaled her guests with charm- 
ing grace. 


ean’t blame 
she said to 


young man— 


To be sure, by some over- 
sight, as Miss Sally explained, there was 
no one to offer her his arm, until Alan, 
with a word to Sidney, who had been 
assigned to him, came to her side. 

*“ Dear Miss Sally,” he said, “ won't 
you walk into the dining-room with me ?” 

Miss Sally hesitated to deprive Sidney 
of an escort. “And yet, you know, 
Alan, Mrs. Paul would feel so badly to 
think she had forgotten me, when the 
party is for me — perhaps I’d better?” 

So Alan placed her at the table, by 
John’s side, and saw her flash one hap- 
py look at Robert Steele, 
upon Mrs. Paul’s right. 
expression delighted his hostess and 
brought a finer cordiality into her face ; 
it also inspired her to make her other 
She 
a theological discussion 


who was 


Robert’s stern 


guests uncomfortable. introduced 


My. 


between 


Brown and Alan by asking the clergy- 
man if he 


knew that he had another 
heathen in his parish. “ Fancy,” she 
eried, “how shocked I was (anything 
irreverent is very shocking to me, Mr. 
Steele) to hear him say that the church 
which taught that the Almighty required 
the blood of Christ as an atonement made 
Judas Iscariot its chief saint!” 

“T merely quoted, Mrs. Paul,” the 
doctor began to say, embarrassed and 
annoyed, seeing the distress in Miss Sal- 
ly’s eyes, and aware that Colonel Dray- 
ton adjusted his glasses for a disapprov- 
ing look. 

Then she turned upon Sidney to re- 
gret that Major Lee was not present, 


ending, with a careless gesture, ‘“ But 
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Genius is 


he is so odd, your father. 
always taken out of common sense. 

These thrusts made, she could devote 
herself to Miss Sally. Mrs. Paul was 
smiling now and very handsome. ‘* You 
have taken care of Mr. Steele to 
vantage,” 


ad- 
she said, bending forward to 
catch Miss Sally’s eye; “to his advan- 
tage, I mean, of course.” 

“He is better,” answered Miss Sally 
proudly, and Robert’s face burned. 

“T suppose the little pills have done 
it?” she said, turning to Robert. “ Sal- 
ly’s little pills give her so much plea- 
sure, aud I suppose they never do any 
harm, — do they, Alan Crossan? She 
wanted me to take some once when | 
was ill,” she went on, with a shrug. ‘I 
told her I preferred death to idiocy. 
Seriously, [ am at a loss to understand 
how persons who believe in the virtues 
of little pills can be anything but knaves 
or fools, —I mean the medical men, of 
course. 
Steele?” 

* Alan agrees with you, no doubt, Mrs. 
Paul,” he said carelessly; “ but I have 
a great respect for them.” 


Don’t you agree with me, Mr. 


Mrs. 
Paul was witty at the expense of the 
woman he 


His face was dark with anger. 
D> 


loved; yet how ridiculous 
were the manual and the little pills! 

“We must drink to Sally’s future,” 
she began again, later; “you young 
people can stand, but Sally and I may 
surely think of comfort. Alan Crossan, 
come, you’ve been talking to Sidney 
long enough; propose the toast, and con- 
gratulate Sally on the opportunities of 
life. All things come to one who waits! 
You might congratulate yourself, too, 
upon having carried dear Mr. Steele to 
the house where he was to find his hap- 
piness.”’ 

By this time, every one at the table, 
except perhaps Sidney, who was more 
absent-minded than usual, and Miss Sal- 
ly, who was incapable of thinking an un- 


kindness intentional, was thoroughly in- 
dignant. 
VOL. 


Alan was tineline with anger. 
> + a 
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Sidney. 


But he rose, and by a happy turn of 
words said so many true and _ pretty 
things of poor scarlet Miss Sally that 
she sniffed audibly, and very honestly 
and frankly wiped her eyes. Even Sid- 
ney was touched by the gentleness in 
Alan’s cordial young voice, and she 
looked at the little shrinking figure in 
the blaek silk with a smile which made 
Miss Sally feel that her cup overflowed 
with blessings. 

‘ONow,: Mrs. Paul, striking 
Robert lightly with her fan, “ what 
have you to say ? 


said 


Surely you and Alan 
Sally, I didn’t know 
you had so many lovers.” 

** We are all Miss Sally’s lovers,” ob- 
served John Paul; it was his first re- 


have been rivals. 


mark that evening. 

Robert was on his feet in an instant, 
with one quick look of gratitude at Alan, 
and then a burst of self-congratulation, 
which in Mrs. Paul’s ears told of some- 
She 
‘* He distrusts 
himself,”’ she thought; and when he sat 
down, flushed and glad, and with a look 
at Miss Sally, who was in tears, she 
smiled again. 


thing beside happiness and hope. 
smiled as he proceeded. 


** You took no wine,” she said, with the 
solicitude of the hostess; adding, ** Not 
even to drink dear Sally’s health? ” 

“No,” 
wine.” 

“ Mr. Steele approve of 
wine,” Miss Sally explained proudly. 

The Was 
about to assert a temperance which he 
had not practiced ? 

“What!” cried Mrs. Paul, holding 
up her wineglass so that the light spar- 


he answered, “I do not use 


does not 


doctor frowned. tobert 


kling through the claret flashed red upon 
the starlike cutting about the bowl, “ you 
do not approve of the moderate use of 
wine? Surely that is one of Sally’s 
theories to which you have submitted ? 
Ah, the head is always the slave of the 
heart !” 


“No,” 


the discrepancy between his protest and 


tobert answered miserably, — 
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his life was so appalling that he could 
not stop to think of the impression he 
was making, — “I do not approve of it. 
I think Miss Lee agrees with me, but I 
felt that it was wrong, for me, before 
I knew her views. I have always felt 
that it was wrong,” he added, nervously 
anxious to say without words that, though 
he fell short of his principles, he never 
doubted them. There was no self-con- 
sciousness in the distress in his face ; only 
the dismay which every sensitive soul 
feels in claiming a nobility of thought 
which his past has contradicted. In- 
deed, it is strange how, long after a sin 
is atoned for, forgotten, even, by all ex- 
cept the sinner, it will thrust a high im- 
pulse out of the soul, with the ery of 
“ Unclean, unclean!” Robert's pain 
was so great that he did not feel Mrs. 
Paul’s significant look, or care for Alan’s 
annoyance. He was quite silent for 
the rest of the uneomfortable occasion, 
which, however, 
Mrs. Paul was tired; she was glad to 
motion Davids to throw open the fold- 


was not prolonged. 


ing doors again, and once more settle 
herself in her great chair by the draw- 
ing-room fire. 

the 
dreary evening came to an end. Miss 
Sally, to be sure, talked cheerfully all 
the way home of Mrs. Paul’s kindness, 
looking over her shoulder at Sidney and 
Alan to say that Mrs. Paul did not 
really mean it when she spoke sharply. 
But there were tears in her eyes, which 


Every one was relieved when 


the darkness hid even from her lover. 


XITI. 


For weeks afterwards the tea-party 
was a nightmare to Robert Steele. It 
was not that Mrs. Paul’s cruelty to Miss 
Sally hurt him, for it made him all the 
tenderer and 0, 


to her, in a certain 


way, he could almost exult in it; but 


with terror he found iimself examining 
the quality of his love, while at the same 


Sidney. 
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time he realized that until that night 
he had seen Miss Sally only in her re- 
lation to himself, and not in relation to 
life. He could never again be deaf to 
her foolish laughter or her little flutter- 
ing talk, which skirted great subjects 
without any understanding, though with 
the same reverence which she gave to 
all things, both small and great, in a 
humility that was only humiliation. He 
saw it all, and despaired at his own per- 
ception. ‘“ How is it possible,” he asked 
himself, “ loving her as I do, honoring 
her, saved by her, that I can have an 
instant’s thought of what is so small!” 
He was shamed by his own meanness, 
and so aware of it that he depended 
more and more upon Miss Sally’s cour- 
age and affection. With the conscious- 
ness of weakness came greater love. 
Perhaps this frame of mind was induced 
by a sharp return of the old pain, and 
the consequent necessity of morphine 
with its resulting struggle against that 
habit, which had become almost dormant. 
So, thrown more for help upon the wo- 
man he loved, the weeks passed not un- 
happily, although sometimes, when his 
mind was not filled with her, he was 
vaguely miserable, because ever since 
his engagement he had been aware of a 
subtile estrangement from Alan, too in- 
tangible to question, more a mood than 
an emotion, and yet enough to make this 
soul, which marked with quivering ex- 
actness every changing expression of its 
own or of another, fall back into depres- 
sion. Feeling himself rebuffed, he kept 
his moods and wonders and vague ter- 
rors to himself, or forgot them in Miss 
Sally’s presence and affection. After all, 
what is redemption but to be healed of 
Little by little, led by 
her hand, Robert emerged again from 
weakness, and looked about him ; then, 
gradually, returned that terror of per- 
ception which had followed Mrs. Paul’s 
tea-party. It must have been in March 
that, one day, depressed beyond the 
point where words could cheer him, he 


self-despisings ? 
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went drearily out into the country for a 
long walk. 

It was snowing with steady persis- 
tency, and there was no wind; only the 
white cheerfulness of a storm that shut 
out the world. Robert would have been 
glad to lose himself at once in its vague 
comfort, but, with that painstaking kind- 
ness which was part of his nature, he 
stopped in Red Lane to learn how Ted 
was, for the child had been ill. The 
inquiry made, he turned, with a sigh of 
relief, down the lane, crossed an un- 
broken field, and entered the soft gloom 
of the woods. The silence closed about 
him like down. He drew a breath of 
thankfulness; it was good to be alone. 
He sat down upon the trunk of a fallen 
tree, whose twisted and fantastie roots 
had been plucked long ago from the 
earth, and spread now in the air like 
the fretwork of a great rose-window 
which, on all its curves and ledges, had 
caught the white outlines of the snow. 
He could hear, back in the woods, the 
faint sound of flakes falling on the curled 
and brittle leaves, which still hung thick 
upon the branches of the oaks. The 
vague trouble which he had refused to 
face was soothed for the moment into for- 
getfulness and peace. These sounds of 
nature have a wonderful claim upon con- 
sciousness, — both joy and sorrow melt 
into them: the noise of rain trampling 
at midnight through a garden, the wind 
whispering in the dry grass along a hill- 
top, the rustling haste of hail on frozen 
snow, —all have a power over the mind, 
and seem to draw it back into the com- 
plete whole from which it has been for 
the moment separated. 

With the weight of snow the under- 
brush about Robert’s feet had bent into 
wonderful curves, which made a network 
of low, glittering corridors, vaulted and 
arched, and so far reaching that when 
some furry creatures a rod away moved, 
or nestled softly against each other, a 
pad of snow from the fretted roof fell 
with a powdery thud into the white 


Sidney. 
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depths at his side. <A rabbit bounded 
past him, turning for one bright, frank 
glance at the motionless figure upon the 
log, and leaving small intaglios of his 
steps upon the surface of the snow. The 
rustle of the flakes upon the dead leaves, 
the muffled wood noises about him, his 
own breathing, were the only sounds 
which broke the white silence of the 
woods. 

Robert sat with his head resting in 
his hands; his eyes had but the range 
of a pile of fresh nut-shells dropped at 
the foot of the big hickory opposite 
him, and a wild blackberry bush pow- 
dered on every thorn and spray with a 
puff of feathery white. Little by little, 
after that first relief of forgetfulness, 
he began to come back to his unrecog- 
nized pain. There was nothing to dis- 
tract his mind from Miss Sally, and yet 
he found himself refusing to think of 
the treasure of his love, and wondering 
instead how long it would be before the 
snow would cover the shells, and gaz- 
ing with bated breath at two keen black 
eyes which watched him with friendly 
suspicion from a mossy hole between the 
wrinkled roots of the hickory. He re- 
membered, and then sighed helplessly 
because he remembered, that Miss Sally 
had once said she should think it would 
be dreadful to be alone in the woods. 
There was something which frightened 
her about the bare heart of nature. Not 
that Miss Sally had ever said the bare 
heart of nature, but that was her mean- 
ing. 

After a while, as he sat there on 
the fallen tree trunk, a tense stillness 
seemed to take possession of him, which 
made even the squirrel alert and anxious. 
The snow settled on his shoulders, and 
covered the pile of shells at the foot of 
the hickory. The storm was thickening, 
and the bending branches of the black- 
berry bushes were almost hidden by the 
piling flakes. A whirl of white shut 
him in upon himself, and in the furious 


silence of the storm the consternation 
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in his soul clamored to be heard. Be- 
neath the prayer of gratitude for Miss 
Sally’s love, with which he tried to stifle 
this tumult, one fact asserted itself and 
insisted upon a hearing. 

How 
gray and dark it was here in the woods, 


Robert Steele’s heart grew sick. 
under the snow-laden boughs; what an 
unhuman silence! He looked up through 
the branches and the driving mist of 
flakes at the leaden sky. ‘ God!” he 

It was the ery of 
which would 


said in a whisper. 
the 
from itself. 

The face of Truth 
fronted him and compelled his horri- 


convict soul escape 


had at last con- 


fied eyes; he knew now that his self- 
reproach for perception was an effort 
He 
eratitude love, 
and that he had mistaken pity for pas- 


to protect what had never existed. 
saw that he had called 
sion. No wonder that the hopeless ery 
trembled on his lips; reproach, and de- 
God! 


why had he been born, why had he been 


spair, and anguish, all at once. 


thrust into the misery of consciousness? 
His self-deception was the juggle of 
Fate, and the 
his irresponsibility. 


very horror of it was 
If he could have 
blamed himself for having mistaken his 
emotions, there might have been some 


comfort for him; but can a man blame 
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himself for the curve of his skull, which 
decides his character before he is born ? 
Fate? What is it but temperament! 
Helpless and without hope, he contem- 
plated his own nature. He dropped his 
head upon his hands without a sound, 
and his very soul was dumb with dis- 
may. 

hour before 
Robert emerged from the deeper and 
more selfish terror of self-knowledge, to 
ery out, with the thought of the wrong 
to Miss Sally, “ What have I done?” 


It must have been an 


A long while after that, he rose, the 
snow falling from his knees and shoul- 
ders ; the squirrel darted back into his 
nest, and far down in the woods there 
was the skurry and flutter of frightened 
things. 

Robert had a fit of sickness as a re- 
sult of that morning in the woods; but 
there was no return to morphine, — the 
hour was too great for that. Miss Sal- 
ly did not see him for a fortnight, and 
when she did she said it was no won- 
der he had been ill, sitting there in the 
snow, for Alan had explained that Rob- 
ert was fond of the woods, especially in 
a snowstorm, and had taken cold there ; 
for her part, she wondered that he es- 
caped with nothing worse than a sore 
throat. 

Margaret Deland. 


ROAD HORS 


AMONG the 
of my boyhood, I remember a certain 


irregular acquaintances 
“Ed ” Hulbert, who was wont to express 
his notion of felicity in the following 
concise and oft-repeated phrase: ‘“ A 
smooth road and a sharp trot!” There 
may be nobler ideals ; pursuits may per- 
haps be thought of which combine plea- 
sure with intellectual improvement to a 
greater degree ; and certainly it must be 
admitted that a young or even a middle- 


aged man should always be provided 
with an excuse for driving instead of 
riding, such as that he is lame, or has 
already taken an equivalent amount of 
exercise in some other form, or desires 
to be accompanied by his wife. But, 
these difficulties surmounted (or shall 
we say disregarded ?), the combination 
of “a smooth road and a sharp trot” 
will supply no small amusement. Only 
the horse-lover, indeed, can enjoy it to 
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the full, — subtly communicating through 
rein and bit with his steed, appreciating 
the significant play of his ears, and right- 
ly interpreting that lively, measured ring 
of his feet upon the road which indicates 
a sound and active stepper. But there 
are some incidental delights, such as the 
quick conveyance through fresh air and 
a passing glimpse of the scenery, which 
Ed Hulbert, to be 
sure, would have thought but meanly of 
the man who gave a wish to view the 
country as his reason for driving; but 
then the Ed Hulbert standard cannot 
always be maintained, and something 
must be pardoned to the weakness of 
human nature. 


everybody enjoys. 


In a sense, every horse driven by the 
owner for pleasure is a road horse. The 
fast trotter who speeds up and down 
the 
ing a single man in a gossamer wagon ; 
the round, short - legged cob; the big, 
respectable, phlegmatic Goddard-buggy 


3righton or the Harlem road, draw- 


animal, who may be seen in Boston any 


fine afternoon hauling a master very 
much like himself 
Street ; the pretty, high-stepping pair in 
front of a mail phaeton, —all these are 
road horses, but none of them, excepting 
sometimes the trotter, is a roadster in 
the strict sense. 


out over Beacon 


The road horse par 
excellence is a beast of medium size, who 
can draw a light carriage at the rate of 
seven miles an hour all day without tir- 
ing himself or his driver. He should 
be able to travel at least ten miles in an 
hour, twenty miles in two hours, sixty 
miles in a day; and by this is meant that 
he should do it comfortably and “ han- 
dily,” as the term is, and feel none the 
worse for the exertion. Such roadsters 
are rare, — much more so now, in propor- 
tion to the total number of our horses, 
than they were twenty-five years ago or 
before the war; the reason being that 
the craze for fast trotters has thrown the 
roadster into the shade. Of course, al- 
most any sound horse can be urged and 
whipped over the ground, “driven off 
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his feed,” perhaps, and so travel these 
distances in the time mentioned. Noth- 
ing is more common than for some 
broken-down animal to be pointed out 
by his cruel and mendacious master as 
one for whom ten or twelve miles an 
hour is only a sort of exercising gait ; 
the poor beast having 
ruined in the effort to 
such feat which was beyond his capacity. 
The mere fact that a horse has gone a 
long way in a short time tells little about 
his powers; the more important inquiry 


very likely been 
accomplish some 


is, What was his condition afterward ? 
A liveryman in Vermont declared not 
long ago that, at one time and another, 
he had lost twelve hundred dollars’ worth 
of horseflesh through the ignorant and 
murderous driving of customers who had 
endeavored to keep up with a certain 
gray mare, of extraordinary endurance, 
that was owned in his vicinity for some 
A horse that will step off cheer- 
fully and readily eight miles an hour, a 
pace so moderate that one never sees it 
mentioned in an advertisement, is much 
better than the average ; one that will do 
ten miles in that time and in the same 
way is an exceptionally good roadster ; 
and the horse that goes twelve miles an 
hour with ease is extremely rare. A 
stable-keeper in Boston, of long expe- 
rience, tells me that he has known but 
two horses that would travel at this last- 
mentioned rate with 


years. 


comfort to them- 
selves and the driver, though he has seen 
many others, pulling, crazy creatures, 
that would keep up a pace as fast, or 
even faster, till they dropped. Of these 
two pleasant roadsters that were capable 
of covering twelve miles in sixty min- 
utes, one trotted all the way, up and 
down hill, whereas the other walked up 
the steep ascents, and went so much the 
faster where the grade was favorable. 
The latter method is easier and better 
for most horses. 

The capabilities of a roadster having 
now been indicated in a general way, 
the first and most obvious inquiry is, 
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What will be the conformation and ap- 
pearance of a horse who is likely to 
possess them? This is a subject upon 
which it is dangerous to dogmatize. For 
example, a flat-sided, thin-waisted ani- 
mal is apt to be wanting in endurance, 
and yet there have been some notable 
exceptions to this rule. A leading qual- 
ity of the road hoise is shortness ; that 
is, his back should be short and, it may 
be added, straight. The same is true of 
his legs, especially as regards the can- 
non-bone. A short cannon-bone is per- 
haps the most nearly indispensable char- 
acteristic of aroadster. The knees should 
be large, the hocks well let down, the 
belly round, and the hind quarters close- 
ly coupled to the back. He should have 
great depth of lung, but not a very 
broad chest, for that usually indicates 
want of speed. Good, sound feet of 
moderate size, and pastern-joints nei- 
ther straight nor oblique, are essential. 
It is no harm if his neck be thick, but 
it is absolutely necessary that he should 
have a fine head and clear, intelligent 
eyes, with a good space between and 
above them. The ears also are an im- 
portant point; they should be set nei- 
ther close together nor wide apart, and 


it is of the utmost consequence how they 


are 


varried. A lively, sensible horse, 
one who has the true roadster disposi- 
tion, will continually move his ears, point- 
ing them forward and backward, and 
even sideways, thus showing that he is 
attentive and curious as to what takes 
place about him, and interested to ob- 
A beast 
with a coarse head, narrow forehead, dull, 
timorous eyes, and ears that tend to in- 
cline either away from or toward each 
other when held upright, and which are 
apt to be pointed backward, — such a 
horse is one to avoid as certainly defi- 
cient in mind, and probably in cour- 
age and in good temper as well. 


serve what may be coming. 


Many 
lazy, sluggish animals of this sort are 
considered eminently safe for women to 
drive; and so they are until the harness 
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breaks or something else frightens them, 
when they become panic-stricken and tear 
everything to pieces. On the other hand, 
a high-strung but intelligent horse will 
quickly recover from a sudden alarm, 
when he finds that after all he has not 
been hurt. The manner rather than the 
fact of shying is the thing to be consid- 
ered. 

When we come to inquire how good 
roadsters are bred, the answer can be 
given with more confidence, for the source 
of their endurance and courage is al- 
ways found either in Arabian or in thor- 
oughbred blood. These two terms were 
at one time more nearly synonymous 
than they are now. A thoroughbred is 
one whose pedigree is registered in the 
English Stud Book, the first volume of 
which was published in 1808; and the 
English race horse is founded upon the 
courser of the desert. Arabs were im- 
ported to England at a very early pe- 
riod, but not in such numbers as to effect 
any decided improvement in the native 
breed until the reign of James I. This 
monarch established a racing-stable, and 
installed therein some fine Arabian stal- 
Charles I. continued the same 
policy, and the royal stud which he left 
at Tutbury consisted chiefly of Arab- 
bred horses. 


lions. 


Soon after his execution, it 
was seized by order of Parliament ; but, 
happily, the change in dynasty did not 
interfere with the conduct of the stud. 
Cromwell, as is well known, had a sharp 
eye for a horse, and the best of the 
king’s lot were soon ‘“ chosen” for the 
Lord Protector. Charles II., again, had 
no less a passion for horses, and almost 
the first order that he issued, after land- 
ing in England, was one to the effect 
that the Tutbury nags should be re- 
turned to the royal stables. He and 
many private breeders beside added to 
the Arabian stock in England ; but it 
was not until the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century that the three horses were 
imported who have exercised the great- 
est influence upon the race of English 
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thoroughbreds. These were the Byerly 
Turk, the Darley Arabian, and more es- 
pecially the Godolphin Arabian. The 
last named was a dark bay horse about 
15 hands high (Arab horses seldom 
exceed 143 hands), with a white off- 
heel behind. He is said to have been 
stolen from his owner in Paris, and his 
is 
the fashion of English writers to decry 
the Arabian blood; and it is true that 
the present thoroughbred, owing to many 


pedigree was never ascertained. 


years of good food and severe training, 
is a bigger, stronger, swifter animal than 
the Arab;! but the latest and perhaps 
the highest authority on this subject, 
William Day, makes the significant ad- 
mission that all the best thoroughbreds 
now on the English turf trace back to 
one or more of the three Arab horses 
whose names have just been mentioned. 

The chief reason why a good roadster 
must have thoroughbred or Arab blood 
in his veins is that from no other source 
san he derive the necessary nervous en- 
ergy. This is even more important than 
the superior bony structure of the thor- 
oughbred or Arabian. Exactly what 
nervous energy is, nobody, I presume, 
can tell; but it is something that, in 
horses at least, develops the physical sys- 
tem early, makes it capable of great ex- 
ertion, and enables it to recover quickly 
from fatigue. The same, or, more cor- 
rectly, a similar capacity is continually 
remarked in mankind. Readers of Are- 
tic travels, for example, must often have 
been struck by the fact that it is invaria- 
bly the men, and never the officers, who 
succumb to the labor and exposure of 


1 Some years ago, Haleem Pacha, of Egypt, 
who had inherited from his father, Abbass 
Pacha, a stud of Arabs estimated to have 
cost about $5,000,000, made a match with 
some merchants at Cairo to run an eight-mile 
race for £400 a side. The Cairo merchants 
sent to England and bought Fair Nell, an Irish 
mare, thoroughbred, or nearly so, that had 
been used by one of the Tattersalls as a park 
and covert hack. She was a beautiful bright 
bay mare, with black legs, standing about: 
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a sledge journey. 


Loosely speaking, it 
may be that in the educated man, espe- 
cially in the man whose ancestors also 
have been educated, the mind has ae- 
quired a degree of control over the body 
which cannot otherwise be attained. So 
also with horses. A thoroughbred is 
one whose progenitors for many gener- 
ations have been called upon to exert 
themselves to the utmost; they have run 
hard and long, and struggled to beat 
their competitors. Moreover, they have 
had an abundance of the food best adapt- 
Then, 


again, the care, the grooming, the warm 


ed to develop bone and muscle. 


housing and blanketing, which they have 
received tend to make the skin delicate, 
the hair fine, the mane silky, the whole 
organization more sensitive to impres- 
sions, and consequently the nervous sys- 
tem more active and controlling. 

This same nervous energy usually pre- 
vents the roadster from being what is 
known as a family horse, for he lacks 
the repose, the placidity and phlegm, of 
that useful but commonplace animal; he 
is apt to jump like a cat, and to dance or 
run a little now and then, in exuberance 
of spirits and superfluity of strength. 
Occasionally, to be sure, a horse is found 
who has great courage and endurance, 


and at the same time a perfectly temper- 
ate disposition. Such was Justin Morgan, 
head of the greatest roadster family that 


His 
origin has not been ascertained beyond 
a doubt, but in all probability he was 
sired by a horse called the True Briton 
or Beautiful Bay. 


we have ever had in this country. 


True Briton was 


bred and owned by General De Lancy, 


15 hands 1} inches high, “ with such perfect 
shoulders, with so much before you, and with 
such an elastic stride that it was easy, even 
delightful, to sit on her, although her temper 
was hot, and at times she plunged violently.” 
The match took place within two weeks after 
Fair Nell landed in Egypt, and she won with 
ridiculous ease, beating the Pacha’s best Arab 
by a full mile. She did the eight miles in 
184 minutes, and pulled up fresh. 
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who rode him during the Revolutionary 
War, and from whom he was stolen by 
some miscreant about the year 1788. 
The thief ran the horse across King’s 
Bridge, Long Island, where the general 
was stationed, and disposed of him to 
True 
Briton was sired by an imported Eng- 
lish horse called Traveller, and Travel- 
ler was nearly pure Arabian. 


a rich merchant in Connecticut. 


Less is 
known about the dam of Justin Morgan, 
but it is thought by those who have 
studied the matter that she also was of 
thoroughbred Arabian stock. It is cer- 
tain that there was a close resemblance 
between the old-time Morgans and Arab 
horses, although the latter were more 
finely turned and smoothly coated. Jus- 
tin Morgan himself was a better runner 
than trotter, and possibly a better draft- 
horse than runner. Pictures of him, as 
well as written descriptions, have been 
handed down, and we have 
the privilege of knowing how he looked 
and acted. 


therefore 


He was a stout, chunky lit- 


tle bay horse, with black legs, standing 
about 14 hands high, and weighing about 


950 pounds. His chest was broad; he 
was deep through the lungs, with short 
legs, back, and neck, and a longish 
body, extremely muscular, and, for his 
size, large of bone. His head was rather 
big, but bony and well shaped; his ears 
were small and very fine. Like most of 
his descendants, he was broad between 
the eyes, with a noble and alert expres- 
sion. The courage and spirit of this 
diminutive horse were superb, and his 
carriage was so proud that he was eager- 
ly sought as a charger for musters and 
other military occasions, and yet his dis- 
position was so gentle that women often 
rode him. In his day there were no 
race-tracks, but it was a favorite sport to 
run horses for a short distance, such im- 
promptu matches usually coming off in 
front of the tavern, the horses starting 
from astandstill. In these contests Jus- 
1 The Norfolk trotters, a family now extinct, 


Bell- 


or nearly so, were good roadsters, and 


Horses. 
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tin Morgan often took part, and invaria- 
bly with success, winning many a gallon 
of rum for his rider. 


He was equally 
good at pulling. Farmers and teamsters 
would sometimes come together at the 
tavern or other convenient spot, and 
test the relative strength of their horses 
When the others had 
done their best, it was the 


in hauling logs. 
eustom of 
Justin Morgan’s owner to attach him 
to the heaviest log that had yet been 
pulled, and then jump on himself. The 
little the 
load. He lived to a great age, and left 
behind him many sons, chiefly Sherman, 
sulrush, and Woodbury, who have per- 
petuated his good qualities. Justin Mor- 
gan had in a remarkable degree the rare 


horse never failed to move 


and valuable power of transmitting his 
own excellence and peculiarities. In 
this respect, but two other horses in this 
country have rivaled him, namely, Gen- 
eral Knox, one of his own descendants, 
and the famous trotting stallion Rys- 
dyck’s Hambletonian. 

General Knox founded a subsidiary 
family of roadsters, who have also been 
distinguished in many eases as trotters. 
The 


Maine, are commonly black in color and 


Knox horses, very numerous in 
almost always intelligent; they are apt 
to be plain in style, but full of 


and endurance. 


courage 
General Knox’s breed- 
ing was of the best, being Morgan on 
the sire’s and Morgan and thoroughbred 
on the dam’s side. Messenger, a great- 
er race horse, was a thoroughbred, im- 
ported to this country in the year 1788, 
and from him most of our trotters are 
descended. ‘“ When the old gray came 
charging down the gang-plank of the 
ship which brought him over,” Hiram 
Woodruff declares, ‘the value of not 
less than one hundred millions of dollars 
struck our soil.” Rysdyek’s Hambleto- 
nian was of Messenger descent on one 
side; but his dam was by Bellfounder, 
a “ Norfolk trotter.” ? Rysdyck’s Ham- 
founder, imported in 1822, was one of the best 


of them. He was a stout, low-standing bay 
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bletonian was a trotting stallion of won- 
derful excellence, but I shall pass lightly 
over his descendants, as they commonly 
make poor and unattractive roadsters, 
being long-backed, rather leggy, slug- 
gish, and very coarse about the head 
and ears. The typical roadster is a 
compact, easy-going, short-stepping horse. 
Such was the famous trotter Hopeful, a 
chunky, spirited little gray nag, whose 
record to a skeleton wagon, one mile in 
2.163, still stands at the head of the 
list. 

Given a roadster of this description, 
and a light, open wagon fitted with a 
stout spring, with lamps, and possibly 
with a small break ; given also a sympa- 
thetic companion and a mackintosh, — 
and, if you like, we will throw in a dog: 
thus provided, and with all New England 
stretching out before you, what more 
delightful than to take the road at any 
time between April and November! It 
is pleasant to start in the freshness of a 
summer morning, with the prospect of 
seeing a new country, and with the com- 
fortable assurance that it is a matter of 
no consequence if you become lost in 
traversing unknown paths. Your horse, 
I assume, has rested well, there is a 
cheerful air of anticipation about his 
ears, and the wheels turn smoothly and 
It is 
noon in a_ pétch 
of woods, beside some mountain stream 


lightly on the newly oiled axles. 
pleasant to stop at 


or at the edge of a lake, where better 
quarters can be had than any tavern or 
summer hotel affords. The roadster is 
taken out, the dog lies down at the foot 
of a tree, stretching himself with a sigh 
of content, and a sort of gypsy camp 
After a half- 
hour’s rest comes luncheon for man and 
beast ; the steed taking his oats out of a 
horse, with a white star in his forehead. Bell- 
founder had a round body, a thick, arched neck, 
and aspirited but gentle eye; in short, he was a 
noble cob and a very fast one. 


springs up on the instant. 


Seven hundred 
pounds sterling were paid for him, and before 
leaving England, according to a contemporary 
account, he had trotted two miles in six min- 
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pail or nose-bag, the dog sharing lamb 
sandwiches with the other 
nivorous members of the party. 


two car- 
This 
meal concluded, —and there is no law 
against lighting a small fire in order to 
have a cup of hot tea or cocoa, — time 
remains for a nap, or for reading a 
novel, or, better yet, for reclining at 
ease and absorbing 
nature. 


impressions from 
A fresh start is made about 
two o'clock, or later if the weather be 
very hot, the houyhnhnm having first 
been made to look spick and span and 
able for his task. It is pleasant then 
to drive past green fields and groves of 
pine in the pensive light of late after- 
noon, and to wateh the shadows length- 
ening on the mountains ; it is pleasant, 
the 
begin 


as the cows are coming home, as 
sun is setting, and as the frogs 
their nightly chorus, to approach your 
destination, looking forward to supper 
and a bed, and leaving behind 
long to be remembered. 


a day 
Even the mis- 
haps that befall the adventurous traveler, 
such as losing the road on a dark night 
when a thunderstorm is raging, and find- 
ing himself on a disused path through 
the woods instead of the highway, — 
even experiences of this kind are de- 
lightful in the retrospect. 


The evening may be less enjoyable. 
New England taverns have a bad name, 
and they deserve it. 


Still, there is ocea- 
sionally a good one, and there are oth- 
ers that possess some collateral attrac- 
tion. The best, perhaps, are usually 
found in county towns where tradition 
lingers. I such, well 
situated on a New Hampshire hill. The 
village was very small, containing three 


remember one 


or four shops, a court-house, a miniature 
jail, and the tavern, a rambling strue- 
ture with low ceilings. The rooms were 
utes, nine miles in thirty minutes. He was of 
the Fireway strain, of great repute in those 
days. The origin of the Fireways and other 
Norfolk trotters is obseure, but probably they 
were descended on one side from 
oughbred or 


some thor- 
Arabian horse, possibly from 
Sampson. 
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but tolerable, the cooking was scarcely 
that, and yet the place had an air, a 
flavor, an attraction, which at first I was 
At last I discovered 
that it consisted chiefly in this, — the 
proprietor, a full-bearded, high-colored 
man of the old school, invariably and 
constantly wore a tall silk hat; the only 
one, in all probability, for ten miles 
around. 


unable to resolve. 


Unthinking persons may per- 
ceive no significance in this ; but, rightly 
considered, the high hat indicated a cer- 
tain sense of self-respect, as well as a 
certain feeling for form and ceremony. 
If the hat had been assumed only when 
the wearer went outside, then it would 
have been simply a protection from the 
elements, or at best a matter of display 
for the villagers; but being worn con- 
stantly in-doors, without regard to times 
or seasons, it ceased to be a hat and be- 
came a badge. There was another good 
feature of this hotel: the office, a long, 
low room, had a big open fireplace, where 
logs of wood burned cheerfully on a 
frosty night in autumn. The 
moreover, was an excellent one. 


hostler, 

True, 
he fairly reeked of chloroform (New 
Hampshire is a prohibition State), and 
his memory was not of the best, being 
unable to carry “four quarts of oats ” 
more than fifteen minutes, or to distin- 
guish it at the distance of half an hour 
from a bran mash; but he was gentle 
with his horses and groomed them well. 

If the roadster is to be kept in good 
condition and to come out fresh every 
morning, his master must be liberal with 
Hos- 


tlers, —I say it with reluctance, — es- 


fees and vigilant in his oversight. 


pecially in large stables, are, generally 
speaking, worthless, drunken creatures ; 
and here and there a tavern-keeper is 
found base enough to cheat a horse out 
of his oats. “ But,’ some self-indulgent 
reader may exclaim, “ one might as well 
stay at home as to go off on a journey 
and be bothered with a horse.” This 
would be distinctly the argument of a 
Yahoo, and if any one is in danger of 
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being deceived by it I would refer him 
to what the famous Captain Dugald 
Dalgetty said upon the subject: “* It is 
my custom, my friends, to see Gustavus 
(for so I have called him, after my in- 
vincible master) accommodated myself ; 
we are old friends and fellow-travelers, 
and as I often need the use of his legs, 
I always lend him in my turn the service 
of my tongue to call for whatever he 
has occasion for ;’ and accordingly he 
stable after 
without further apology.” 
Horses often fall ill or break down 
on a journey, and this usually happens 
not from overdriving, but from allowing 


strode into the his steed 


them to get cold, from watering them 
when they are hot, from feeding them 
when they are tired, and from general 
neglect. <A tired roadster seldom gets 
a bed as deep and soft as he ought to 
have. The famous Mr. Splan remarks 
upon this point as follows: ‘ What 
horses want is plenty of fresh air, to be 
comfortably clothed, and to have a good 
bed at all times. No matter how well 
you feed or care for a man, if you put 
him in a bad bed at night he will be 
very apt to find fault in the morning, 
and I think it is the same with a horse.” 
The feet of a road horse also need at- 
tention, and his shoes are all-important. 
Most country blacksmiths do their work 
like butchers, paring and burning the 
foot to fit the shoe, instead of adapting 
the iron to the hoof. Still, within a 


‘adius of five or ten miles it is usually 


possible to discover a single good work- 
man in this regard, and the traveler can 
get upon his track by inquiring of horsy 
men in the vicinity. Every village in 
New England contains at least one en- 
thusiastic person who is raising colts 
with the confident expectation of turn- 
ing out a $20,000 trotter. This man 
will know who is the good blacksmith of 
the neighborhood. 

One great point in all-day driving is 
to make the noonday stop before the 


roadster begins to tire. Every horse has 
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his distance, which is easily ascertained 
by experience, though allowance must of 
course be made for the state of the wea- 
ther and of the roads. To this extent 
he will go along cheerfully, with ears 
and tail in their normal position ; but 
drive a little farther, and he begins to 
lag, his curiosity is gone, his ears lose 
their vivacity, his tail droops, and he 
wants to stop. It is well to make the 
noonday halt before this point is reached, 
even though half the journey be not com- 
pleted. 

When it comes to undertaking a really 
great distance, such as sixty or seventy 
miles in a day, or fifty miles for two or 
three days consecutively, then intelligent 
driving and the best of care are indis- 
pensable. Every foot of the road must 
be watched, advantage taken of all the 
good going and slight declivities, the 
bad spots avoided as much as possible, 
and the movement and condition of the 
roadster kept under vigilant observation 
from morning till night. Unless the 
driver can sympathize with his horse, 
so as to know exactly what his frame of 
mind and bodily condition are all the 
way along, he is incompetent to handle 
him to anything like the best advantage. 
When a day’s work of extraordinary 
length is attempted, the best plan is to 
stop for half an hour or so in the mid- 
dle of the morning, and also in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, in order to give the 
roadster a short rest and a luncheon of 
oats, making a longer halt, of course, at 
noontime. The recent Badminton work 
on driving states the old English custom 
in this regard as follows : — 

“ Before the advent of railways, fifty 
miles in a day was not considered too 
much for a pair of horses to do, and that 
The 


rules laid down for such a journey were, 


in a lumbering traveling carriage. 


to go ten miles and bait for fifteen min- 
utes, giving each horse an opportunity 
to wash out his mouth and a wisp of 
hay; then to travel another six miles 
and stop half an hour, taking off the 
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harness, rubbing the horses well down, 
and giving to each half a peck of corn. 
After traveling a further ten miles, hay 
and water were given as at first, when 
another six miles might be traversed ; 
and then a bait of at least two hours was 
considered 


and the horses 


were given hay and a feed of corn. 


necessary, 


After journeying another ten miles, hay 
and water, as before, were administered, 
and the rest of the journey might be 
accomplished without a further 
when the horses were provided with a 


stop, 


wash before their night meal, and if the 
weather were cold and wet some’ beans 
thrown in. This calculates a pace aver- 
aging six or seven miles an hour.” 

I am acquainted with a Morgan filly, 
five years old, that, without any special 
preparation, traveled last fall from the 
White Mountains to Boston, one hun- 
dred and forty-seven miles, in exactly 
The first 
day she went but thirty-five miles, the 
second fifty-four, the third fifty-eight. 
Her owner furnishes me with the fol- 
lowing account of the last day: — 

“ T started from Portsmouth at eight 
A.M., drove fifteen miles, and stopped 
for three quarters of an hour, taking the 
mare out, rubbing her legs well, and 
I then 
drove twelve miles, and stopped again 
in a patch of woods for two hours. The 
mare had some hay, procured of a neigh- 


three days, with perfect ease. 


giving her two quarts of oats. 


boring farmer, with three quarts of oats, 
and was well groomed. Starting again 
at about four o’clock, I drove to Salem, 
arriving there soon after six, the distance 
being about fifteen or sixteen miles. The 
horse seemed perfectly fresh, but as my 
three days would not be up till eleven 
Pp. M. (inasmuch as I started at eleven 
A. M. on the first day), I concluded to 
stop for dinner. The mare was put into 


a stable and rubbed down. Her legs 
were bandaged, and she was furnished 
with some hay and two or three quarts 
of oats, which she ate greedily. At seven 


thirty she was harnessed again, and came 
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up to Boston as readily as if she were 
out for the first time that day. Her eye 
was perfectly bright when I arrived, she 
exhibited no sign of fatigue, and would 
doubtless have been good for twenty 
miles more.” 

This was a creditable performance to 
have been done so easily, especially as 
the road from is flat and 
sandy. A moderately hilly road is much 
less fatiguing. The same filly, it may 
be added, but old 
made seventy miles in a day of twelve 


Portsmouth 


when three years 
hours, drawing a skeleton wagon. Such 
a journey would have ruined most young 
but the next morning, when 
turned out to pasture, she threw up her 


horses, 


heels, as sound and lively as any colt in 
the lot. 

Another Morgan mare,’ of similar ap- 
pearance, being black, and “ a compactly 
built, nervy, wiry animal of the steel 
and whalebone sort,” is credited with 
going eight miles in thirty-seven minutes, 
returning over the same ground in thirty- 
six minutes. On 
accomplished forty-three miles in three 
This 


another occasion she 


hours and twenty-five minutes. 

was great roading. 
Northern New England 

Morgan, of Messenger, or of Knox blood, 


horses, of 
are very tough and lasting. I can give 
the following example as authentic: 
“ Abner Toothaker, a well-known horse- 
man, late of Phillips, Maine, once drove 
a young roadster, called Wild Tiger, 
from Phillips to Augusta, fifty-two miles, 
in five and one half hours. It was in 
the winter, and, owing to the depth of 
the snowdrifts, it took him one hour to 
cover the first five miles, making the 
last forty-seven miles in four and one 
half hours.” The horse pulled all the 
way, and came out fresh the next morn- 
ing. This Wild Tiger was of Eaton 
stock on his sire’s side, his dam being 
by Troublesome, both of these strains 
being of Mr. 
Toothaker, on more than one occasion, 


1 The property of Mr. Farnum, of Waltham. 


thoroughbred origin. 


[ April, 


drove from his home to Bangor, a dis- 
tance of ninety miles, in a single day. 
Vermont Champion, a son of Sher- 
man Morgan and grandson of Justin 
Morgan, was once driven by his owner, 
Mr. Knights, from Concord, Vermont, te 
Portland, Maine, with a load of pork. 
The trip down, presumably in a sleigh, 
took three or four days, the distance be- 
ing very nearly, if not quite, one hun- 
dred and ten On arriving at 
Portland, Mr. Knights found a letter, 
that had been sent by stage, informing 
him of illness in his family; and the 


miles. 


next morning he started for home, which 
he reached about eight o’clock in the 
evening of the same day. “Old men 
informant, 
“ who saw Champion the next day, and 
who state that he looked fit to repeat 
the exploit.” 

The hundred 


miles is that made by Conqueror, har- 


are now alive,” says 


my 


shortest time for one 
nessed to a sulky, at Centreville, Long 
Island, in 1855, which was eight hours, 
fifty-five minutes, and fifty-three sec- 
onds. Several other horses have done 
than ten hours. 
Fifty miles were trotted at Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1835, by a_ horse 
called Black Joker, in three hours and 


this distance in less 


fifty-seven minutes. Several horses have 
trotted twenty miles within an hour, the 
first to do it being Trustee, a half-bred 
One of the that 
Flora Temple ever suffered was in a 


horse. few defeats 
match to trot twenty miles within an 
hour, harnessed to a skeleton wagon; 
“that kind of going on in a treadmill 
sort of way,” as Hiram Woodruff re-, 
marks, “ not being her strong point.” 
An American trotting horse, called 
Tom Thumb, owned by Mr. Osbaldes- 
stone, in England, covered one hundred 
miles in ten hours and seven minutes, 
the vehicle weighing nearly or quite one 
hundred pounds. An English-bred mare 
was afterward matched to accomplish 
the same task. ‘She was,” 
to Youatt, “‘ one of those animals rare to 


according 
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be met with, that could do almost any- 
thing as a hack, a hunter, or in harness. 
On one occasion, after having, in follow- 
ing the hounds and traveling to and 
from cover, gone through at least sixty 


niles of country, she fairly ran away 


with her rider over several ploughed 
fields. 
ten 


She accomplished the match in 
hours and fourteen minutes. ... 
She was a little tired, and, being turned 
into a no time in tak- 


loose box, lost 


ing her rest. On the following day she 
was as full of life and spirit as ever. 
This is a match,” Mr. Youatt continues, 
‘which it is pleasant to record ; for the 
owner had given positive orders to the 
driver -to stop at once on her showing 
decided symptoms of distress, as he 


THE 
XXXV. 


THe clouds which had so long shad- 
owed the lives and fortunes of the com- 
mander’s family at last showed signs of 
breaking. Like nature’s clearings the 
A dim white 
disk of promise, glimmering at_ first 


change came gradually. 


vaguely through the vapor, brightened 
presently into a noontide blaze of fulfill- 
ment. 

[f, as has been argued, there is need- 
ed a sombre background of trial to bring 
their the 
blessings of peace of mind and daily 
bread, Vrouw Leisler and her little floek 
by this time should have been brought 


out in true values common 


toa due appreciation of these unprized 
gifts of Providence. 

The atonement, so long in coming, 
seemed now as complete as it lay in the 
The taint had 
been taken from their blood; their dead 


power of man to make. 


had been reinterred with Christian bur- 
ial and public honor ; the order had gone 
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s Daughter. 


valued her more than anything he could 
gain by her enduring actual suffering.” 

No sensible person will care to drive 
fifteen miles in an hour or seventy in a 
day, except as a feat; but if you wish 
to travel forty or fifty miles, it is a great 
thing to have a roadster who is capable 
of going seventy or eighty. To ride 
behind a tired horse is fatiguing and de- 
pressing in the extreme, whereas there 
is a sense of exhilaration in covering a 
long distance which is yet well within 
the known powers of your steed. In 
fact, a good roadster is something like a 
satisfactory bank account, — your plea- 
sure in his capacity is great almost in 
proportion as the drafts which you make 
upon it are small. 


H. C. Merwin. 


DAUGHTER. 

° 
forth for the restoration of their estates ; 
nay, even his Excellency, in the late elee- 
tion, had found their name one still po- 
tent enough to conjure with. 

Furthermore, to signalize this heyday 
of returning prosperity and happiness, 
Mary announced that she had consented 
to become the wife of Abram Gouveneur. 
The young widow, in the full bloom of 
health and ripened beauty, had, this time 
of her own free will, yielded her hand to 
the importunity of the keen-eyed young 
Huguenot, who was as unlike in charac- 
ter as he was in person to her former 
spouse. 

As if to emphasize in every way the 
contrast to her earlier nuptials, the sun 
rose cloudless on her wedding-day, the 
glory of June shone in garden and or- 
chard, friends gathered from far and 
near about the now prosperous family, 
old 


came tottering in on the arm of Cobus to 


and even their beloved dominie 


perform the marriage service. 


Although still hale, time and suffering 
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had left their script on good Dame Leis- 
ler’s face and sapped the vigor of her 
frame. She stood resignedly aside, and 
left the brunt of the preparation to Hes- 
ter, who, with her grave air of responsibil- 
ity, might have been taken for the bride’s 
elder sister. Mary, indeed, was almost 


foolish in her gayety, as long-frozen 
sources of sentiment, thawed by this new- 
found joy, bubbled up in her heart and 
flooded to her lips and eyes for expres- 
sion. 


When the feast and the 
guests were gone, the whole family es- 


was over 
corted the bride to her new home, a cozy 
little house which the energetic groom 
had fitted to receive her. 

It was on the way back that, with the 
natural rebound of feelings long over- 
strained in one direction, Vrouw Leisler 
gave vent to certain characteristic reflee- 
tions. 

“Oh, if Jacob — if your father could 
but have been here to-day to see how we 
lift up our heads, —to see Mary, too! 
What need 


She was an obedient 


She was ever his favorite. 
for wonder at it! 
child. 


See ye now the fruit of that! 


She did ever what she was bid. 
See, Hes- 
Ah, if he 
But ei! ei! he eares 


is rewarded ! 
could but see her ! 


ter, how she 
nothing for all that now. He wears a 
crown of glory in paradise if ever yet 
a mortal did! Ay, he is looking down 
on us, — I cannot believe but he is. He 
Think of that, 
I pray he may forgive us all we 
do amiss. 


knows all has been done. 
now ! 
If he but knew how we have 
striven day and night to carry out his 
will! But we are not as he was. He 
should think of that. His sight was 
made clear, he went not astray, he knew 
the right and what was best for us. I 
pray we may guide ourselves to please 
him. It must meet his liking, this, one 
would think. Abram has been from a 
child under his eye, like a son, as it 
might be, since the day when he himself 
befriended the 


young, Hester, to remember the gibber- 


mother ye were too 
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ish she spoke —in her sorrow and 
trouble so long ago.” 

The good vrouw’s maundering came to 
a natural end: they had reached home. 
With one accord all stopped at the foot 
of the steps, realizing perhaps for the 
first time that, despite its attendant 
smiles and congratulations, despite the 
songs of poets and the jests of all man- 
kind, a wedding is as truly the first act 
of a tragedy as a funeral is the latest. 
The ring, the veil, the bridal wreath, 
have filled the opening epithalamium 
with sounding rhymes; let it fitly end 
with figures of a vacant chair, a van- 
ished form, a silenced voice, the listen- 
ing for a step that comes no moye, of a 
familiar service rendered not again. 

In the momentary silence, as Vrouw 
Leisler paused with her foot upon the 
bottom step, it might be to make the 
foregoing reflection, it might be to take 
breath, a tall figure rose from the bench 
on the stoop above and greeted them. 
It was Barent Rhynders awaiting their 
return. His appearance following so 
closely upon certain words just spoken 
by her mother may have seemed signifi- 
vant to Hester. Although her voice was 
wanting in the chorus of cordial greet- 
ings with which the visitor was wel- 
comed, he must have gathered from her 
look that his presence was a pleasure and 
a relief; else surely would he not have 
stayed on until one by one the tired 
family withdrew and left them alone. 

They sat on the porch in the soft sum- 
mer air and watched the moon rise over 
Remsen’s Hoodgts, while the discordant 
clamor of the day died away to a drow- 
sy murmur, as the bustling little town 
slowly settled itself to repose. 

At last Barent rose to go. He had 
already stayed beyond his hour, and it 
was late according to the simple notions 
of the time. Directly Hester, who had 
been sitting all the evening in silence, be- 
Un- 
consciously she followed the lingering 
visitor down the steps and called him 


gan to bristle with things to say. 
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Without 
plan or suggestion they presently found 
themselves sauntering up and down the 
deserted street. 


back for a forgotten word. 


Despite Hester’s ’ pro- 
test, Barent would needs go back to the 
stoop for her cloak. ‘Thereupon they 
wandered on to the dock. 

Here they paused to look off upon the 
water, to taste the cool breeze blowing 
up through the Hoofden and note the 
moon’s white track upon the river just 
where it turns with broad sweep to join 
its sister flood. 

As they stood thus, it chanced that the 
ferryman came rowing slowly up to the 
landing from his last passage to Breuck- 
elen. 

“ What say you?” whispered Barent. 
“Shall we take a turn upon the water? 
Here is 


catch at a chance 


guilder, and the river is smooth as a 


Jan would 


goose-pond.” 

Hester looked wistfully at the water, 
hesitated a moment, then followed her 
companion down to the landing. 

As they stepped into the clumsy little 
craft the night-watch came stalking to 
the spot to demand their errand, but 
upon the representation of the ferryman 
winked at the irregularity and forbore 
to interfere. 

With long, steady stroke the skillful 
Jan propelled them out into the noble 
river, not, as now, a turbid sewer hemmed 


in by masses of brick and mortar, noisy 
with screaming whistles, gay with flar- 
ing lights, crowded with a forest of 


for- 
eign masts, but broad and peaceful and 
undefiled, inclosed by wooded banks 
abounding in mysterious shadows, where 
nothing broke the solemn hush save the 
rippling of the water on the rocky shore, 
the far-off chorus of the tree-toads, or 
the plaintive persistence of the whip- 
poor-will, sounds which seemed born of 
the night to accentuate the silence. 

“°'T is wondrous beautiful!” said the 
junker in a half-whisper, as if afraid to 
break the spell by a discordant note. 


‘Ves 


was the murmured answer. 
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“* Mary has had a rare day.” 

**Ye-es,” as before. 

“°T is a comfort to think of her ecom- 
ing to such happiness after all her pain.” 

‘*’°T is no more than her desert.” 

“Nor so much; there ’s nothing good 
enough for Mary, when it comes to that. 
Yet there’s not a finer junker in the 
province than Abram.” 

“°'T is an old matter between them.” 

Soe” 

“They had a thought of each other 
when children.” 

“In Milborne’s time ?” 

“Yes, and long before, when Abram 
spoke in his outlandish French chatter 
we could never understand.” 

‘* And she broke off with him to take 
Milborne ?” 

“°T was a sore trial to her, but — 
*t was at his bidding.” 

“ Your father ? ”’ 

“Yen. 


he walked ; he had surer guidance. 


*T was not with a man’s light 
"F's 
now made clear how all he did and said 
was for the right. Well for Mary that 
she heeded him!” 

Barent, perhaps conscientiously re- 
fraining from assent until he had ar- 
rived at conviction, perhaps with res- 
ervations which it would have been hard 
To Hester, 
luckily, his speech or silence upon the 
matter appeared to make no difference. 
She had merely paused for breath. 


to define, made no answer. 


“T was ever rebellious and stubborn, 
and heeded not in my pride his blessed 
words. I was hardened in disobedience, 
and more times than one sorely angered 
him.” 

“Think no more on it! You cannot 


mend what is past. You must be ex- 
cused, not knowing you were wrong.” 
“That did I; my 


wrong-doing, and now henceforth must I 


I was willful in 


abide the consequence.” 
“Take cheer! “TL is Mary’s turn to- 
day ; to-morrow ’t will be yours!” 
‘“‘Mine has passed and gone; ’t will 
come not again.” 
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* You are downcast now over Mary’s 
leave-taking, —that is all. Next week 
*t will look another way.” 

“Tt cannot ; there is no chance of it.”’ 

“In a few months Mynheer will be 
coming back from Holland.” 

“Tf it be Mynheer Van Cortlandt 
you in mind, ‘tis all one to me 
whether he comes or stays.” 


have 


Staggered by this unexpected speech, 
the junker made no answer. He was 


not of the nimble wits who can cover 
their dismay by tossing in a conversa- 
tional stop-gap. 

As before, his companion seemed un- 
conscious of his silence and of the fact 
that he was staring at ‘her with might 
and main. 

**T was accursed,” she went on bitter- 
ly, **to hold converse with a man who 
told me to my face that awful murder 
might be justified. °~T is right I should 
suffer for my sin,” she continued, with 
added vehemence. ‘TI shudder to think 
he was of the party that did it, their kith 
and kin. I feel that I have clasped the 
hand of a murderer. *T is the penalty 
I must pay for my wrong-doing; ’t is 
the yoke I must bear, and a grievous 


heavy yoke it is! Forgive me that I 


ery out under it! Iam not yet grown 
callous to the smart.” 

Again Barent was mute. He may 
well have been dumfounded at the rev- 
elation he had A silence fell 
between them; it was prolonged till clear- 
As if re- 
lieved by her outburst of feeling, Hes- 
ter yielded to the soothing influences of 
time and place, and found a needed sol- 
ace in the brooding quiet. 

Thus they glided on. 


heard. 


ly neither cared to break it. 


Far out of 
sight of the town or of any sign of man’s 
presence, they were alone in the wilder- 
ness. Worn out by the fatigue and ex- 
citement of the day, lulled by the rhythm 
of the dipping oars, Hester’s head began 
to droop. 

The vigilant junker arranged a roll 


of saileloth for a pillow; then covering 
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her from the dew with the warm cloak, 
he sat at hand as they fared homeward, 
guarding the unconscious sleeper with 
watch-dog fidelity. 

Not until they rounded up to the dock 
did she open her eyes. Then stagger- 
ing to her feet, she looked about in be- 
wilderment. Barent spoke a reassuring 
word. 

*°'T is the dock, Hester, Let 


me go first !— now give me your hand. 


— see ! 

Have a care where you step! So, here 
we are again !’ 

“Yes, come; *t is time we were go- 

Hark! What o’elock is that? 

[t must be very late. how cold 


Ugh-h! 
‘a puaeiaas ; sas 
it grows! Let us make haste ! 


ing. 


Barent strode in silence by her side 
as she hurried along the winding Strand. 
Upon the stoop he faced about to take 
leave. 
leave me, then’” she 
cried, in a dismayed tone. 


* You would 


“That will I not, now or ever, if you 
but bid me stay,” he said stoutly. 

“T bid you neither stay nor go,” she 
answered wearily. ‘I bid you do what 
you will.” 

She stood with her 


leaning against the doorpost, while he 


face in shadow, 


pondered for a whole minute what she 
had said. 

“JT am a fool at guessing folks’ mean- 
ing. I made a blunder once ; I would not 
do the same again. You know my mind, 
Hester; ’t is the same now it was then. 
If you would take back what you said 
yonder, let me know it in one plain 
word fiz? 

She made a movement to speak, but 
the words died on her lips. 

“Tf you say not 70, I shall think you 
mean yes.” 

He waited a minute in trembling sus- 
pense lest she might speak. 

** Hester — Hester!” he eried at last, 
in a voice deeply moved. ** [ ama hap- 
py man.” 

At the end of his transport she released 
herself from his embrace with a sigh. 
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One theme held sway over Steenie’s 
thoughts all the voyage long, nothing 
happening in the weary round of ship- 
life to break its hold upon him.  Per- 
force he must sit and think, and think, 
and think. All nature, too, seemed in 
his confidence : the waves breaking upon 
the vessel’s prow to his enkindled faney 
sang of the selfsame subject, the winds 
whispered of it, the stars winked know- 
ingly down that they were in the secret. 
An end or a welcome interruption came 
to all this when the Angel Gabriel cast 
anchor in the Zuyder Zee, and the junker 
found himself in the home of his ances- 
tors. Before he well realized the fact, 
however, or had breathing-time to look 
about upon the odd sights and varied 
forms of life in this new-old world, there 
came a letter telling of his father’s death 
and calling upon him to go home. 

He received the news with calmness, 
perhaps because mere words blown thou- 
sands of miles across the sea lose some- 
thing of their dramatic force, perhaps 
because he was getting shock - proof. 
Neither, as it proved, did the interrup- 
tion of his travels cause him any great 
regret; for, setting sail on his return 
voyage without loss of time, he saw the 
land recede with a look of pure indiffer- 
ence. 

On the long homeward way he had 
ample time to reflect upon the new re- 
For the 
he became sensible that his 
mother’s more pronounced character had 
blinded him to his father’s unusual quali- 
ties, and that the family, one and all, 


sponsibilities awaiting him. 
first time 


had been unconsciously guided by the 
rare sagacity and great worldly experi- 
ence of his dead parent. 

This subject, having been ripely con- 
sidered, gave way, like a variation in 
music, to the original theme. Again the 
scene in the graveyard arose before his 
cooled and sobered fancy. Like torment- 
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ing insects, certain questions with regard 
to it, questions necessarily unanswerable, 
kept buzzing in his ears: Had the change 
been in him or in Hester? If she had 
ever really loved him, could she have cast 
him off thus? Could he help his opin- 
ions ? Ought she to expect all the world 
to share her delusion that her father was 
a saint and a martyr, or accept as sane 
the judgment of her morbid conscience 
that filial duty should overshadow every 
other, and that her old righteous revolt 
against her father’s tyranny had become 
through mere lapse of time a heinous 
crime ? 

But a profounder riddle than any of 
these was his own changed attitude with 
regard to the matter, was the growing 
remoteness of his own point of view, was 
the lack of any poignant regret as to its 
outcome. Had this change in himself 
Had it been of 
In either case, what 


come about gradually ? 
voleanie action ? 
had caused it? He was bewildered to 
find himself unable to decide. 

Tiring of these puzzles, others awaited 
him ; the sea-life showed itself prolific of 
them. Unbidden, there 
him the scene of his last meeting with 


uprose before 
Catalina, her strange behavior and un- 
accountable swoon. Thereupon, as he 
hung musing for hours over the tafirail, 
came remembrances of other times when 
she had been odd and baffling, and he 
recalled with a passing smile his old de- 
light in her irascibility. Thus idly rem- 
For the 
first time, in his self-absorption, it oc- 


iniscent he made a discovery. 


curred to him that a change had taken 
place in the little 
the old attitude of bristling hostility was 


maid’s demeanor, — 


gone ! 

Directly this puzzle outvied all others 
Catalina’s under 
this narrowed serutiny began to assume 
At last, 
with the suddenness of an electric flash 
it all stood before him in perfect con- 


in interest. conduct 


naw lights and_ significances. 


sistency. 
He jumped up and paced the deck ; 
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it seemed a very narrow and cramped 
little deck now, when he longed for a 
he could 
stretch his long legs with some chance of 
relieving the white heat of heart and 
brain during those first few hours after 
his discovery. 


boundless course over which 


Whereupon he began to turn his eyes 
towards the western horizon with grow- 
ing suspense, to question the captain and 
sailors about their progress and the 
probabilities of arrival, all his patient 
apathy gone. 

At the end of a dreary gray day the 
long-expected ery was heard, “ Land 


109 


ho!” The next morning the ship en- 


tered the harbor. Greeting an outward- 
bound vessel just issuing from the Hoof- 
den, they were met with the news that a 
fast had just been proclaimed in town on 
account of the death of Lord Bellomont. 

This startling report speedily brought 
the dreamer back to real life, to thoughts 
of the cause of his home-coming and 
of the afflicted family he was so soon 
to meet. Moreover, these two deaths 
presaged, as he well knew, momentous 
changes in private and public, and so in- 
vested his return with a sense of strange- 
ness and upheaval. 

Notwithstanding the familiar look of 
everything as he sailed up the harbor, 
years seemed to have elapsed since he 
went away. His voyage already began 
to serve as a dividing point in his life, 
and all that lay beyond it belonged to 
a past even now of shadowy remoteness. 
The same sense of strangeness pursued 
him on land. Making his way along the 
well-known streets, he stared about with 
the dazed look of a stranger, so suddenly 
had everything grown shabby, dwarfed, 
or disappointing. 

Reaching home, he was greeted by the 
announcement that the family had re- 
moved to their summer estate upon the 
Hudson. This news, coming as a cul- 
mination to the train of thoughts de- 
scribed, filled him with a sense of loneli- 
ness and desolation. He longed for a 
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welcoming face or voice. In this mood 
he hurried around to the Staatses’. 

A slave at work in the garden saw him 
at the door plying the knocker, and came 
hurrying to say that the begum and the 
children had gone to the farm at New 
Utrecht, leaving only a couple of ser- 
vants behind to care for the doctor, who 
was kept in town by business. 


Amongst the political disturbances 
which followed upon the death of Lord 
Bellomont, and filled with stormful 
echoes the brief administration of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Nanfan, two only came 
home to the returned traveler with im- 
mediate interest, — the trial and convic- 
tion of Colonel Bayard on the charge of 
high treason, and the persecution of his 
mother by Nanfan’s officious auditing 
committee because of her refusal to give 
up the papers of her dead husband. 
Madam, it should be said, was as calmly 
defiant of their threats as she had been 
of Leisler’s in the time of the revolution, 
and, as it turned out, with the like vic- 
torious result. 

What with these political distractions 
and the imperative demands of impor- 
tant private duties in connection with 
his father’s estate, Steenie had small lei- 


sure for ocean dreams. Though overlaid 


in his mind, however, it speedily ap- 
peared how little they were forgotten. 
In his frequent comings and goings 


between the town and the new manor- 
house upon the river, he had thought 
many times of the Van Dorns as he 
passed the well-known bouwerie, but the 
urgency of present business had always 
prevented his stopping, until one morn- 
ing, surprised by the littered stoop and 
general air of desolation, he rode up to 
the door and found the cottage empty. 
Conscience-stricken at his neglect, he at 
once set about a search, and soon suc- 
ceeded in finding the family temporarily 
lodged with one of the neighbors. 
Although plainly astonished to see 
him so soon returned from his voyage, 
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Tryntie greeted the junker with her 
usual air of grave respect. 

“ How goes it with you, vrouw?” 

* Allat the best, thank ye much, Myn- 
heer! ” 

“And Rip,—he has still the rheu- 
matics ? ”’ 

“Tis no great matter.” 

“You have then left the bouwerie ?” 

* Mm-m,” answered the little woman, 
dryly affirmative. 

“So!” exclaimed Steenie with instant 
apprehension, “ they took it from you ?” 

“T came not out of it upon a wink,” 
was the answer, pronounced with a cer- 
tain grim significance. 

* But they gave you its worth?” 

“ T see it not yet what they give.” 

“So! humph—umph! Say a good 
word for me to Rip. I will see you soon 
again.” 

Tryntie courtesied, and gazed after the 
galloping horseman with a look of much 
perplexity. 

Steenie’s non-committal air at parting 
covered, as it proved, a serious intent. 
Before a week went by, he came with 
the offer of a small bouwerie belonging 
to his father’s estate. 


Certainly his statement was explicit 
enough, but Tryntie stupidly stared at 


him as if she had not heard. 
peated his words. 
“?T is for me — this?’ 


He 


re- 


“Yes; the cottage is small, but so is 
the rent, and you may get help to till 
the land.” 

Turning away her head and looking fix- 
edly in the other direction, Tryntie made 
one or two attempts to speak, but beyond 
a choking sound nothing was audible. 

Steenie suddenly discovered that he 
was parching for a glass of buttermilk. 
It was a happy thought ; the little vrouw 
darted away to get the draught, 
came back in a measure composed 
coherent. 


and 
and 


Needless ta say, the timely offer was 
accepted. Rip’s few belongings were soon 
removed with the help of the neighbors, 
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and at the end of a week the family were 
fairly installed in their new cottage, not 
very far removed from the old, on the 
Sapokanican road. 

Here, calling upon them not long 
afterwards to see if they were comfort- 
ably settled, Steenie found his new ten- 
ant loquacious in explaining the supe- 
rior convenience of her new quarters : 
the tulip-bed was larger and better placed 
for the sun than the old; the brook, be- 
ing running water, was better for the 
geese than their former muddy pond; 
and the bees were disposed in a more 
sheltered nook. 

“You find everything, then, to your 
mind?” asked the pleased landlord. 

“ Beyond all I ever knew, Mynheer.” 

‘“ You are in need of nothing?” 

“* Nothing, Mynheer, best thanks.” 

“You have wherewithal to buy food 
for the young ones till the crops ripen? ” 

‘“* Never fear, Mynheer! ” 

Turning to go, Steenie was almost 
overturned by a slave who came riding 
up, carrying a large hamper before him 
on the saddle. 

“Tis like her!” exclaimed Tryntie, 
receiving the hamper. 

“ Who is that ?” 

‘Catalina !” 

“She has been here ? 
eagerness. 


” 


with sudden 


“ Ki, not this age; she bides yonder 
on the island.” 

“In New Utrecht ?’ 

“* Mm-m ; but lets never a week go by 
that she sends me not something like 
this ye see.” 

“So!” muttered Steenie, in whom the 
incident seemed to have awakened a new 
train of thought. 

“ But *tis not my old Catalina, that 
was here and away over the fields and 
filled the house with song!” 

“No?” 

“Not she; her face is as long as the 
dominie’s, with no cause one can see, and 
never a smile for her best friend, they 
say.” 
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Good- 
I must not stay 
longer lest I be late getting home. Let 


“In New Utrecht? Humph! 
day to you, vrouw. 


me know if anything goes amiss.” 

After his professed eagerness to get 
home, Tryntie naturally wondered to see 
her landlord, instead of continuing his 
homeward ride 


turn about and 


smartly back towards the town. 


way, 


Tryntie’s astonishment, however, was 
as nothing to that of cousin Lysbeth, on 
seeing her kinsman come galloping up 
to her door that same evening, as she sat 
after supper upon the stoop. 

The visitor was not the less weleome 
for being unexpected ; and having feast- 
ed him with cold meats from the pantry, 
the dame drew up her chair, as he settled 
himself with his pipe upon the stoop, in 
keen anticipation of a quiet gossip. 

Family news, an account of his recent 
voyage, the state of the province, these 
topics of their desultory talk, although 
of absorbing interest to cousin Lysbeth, 
availed not to keep Steenie from drop- 
ping shamelessly to sleep in the midst of 
her eager comments and questions. Re- 
alizing then the cruelty of prolonging 
the interview, she straightway packed 
her drowsy cousin off to bed. 

Having early business in the fields, 
the bustling huysvrouw was up and gone, 
next morning, long before her lazy kins- 
man came sauntering down to his break- 
fast. 

Once up, however, his indolence gave 
place to a restless activity. He did small 
justice to the dainty breakfast set forth 
for him, but, dispatching the meal quite 
unconscious of its excellence, called for 
his horse and rode briskly away. 

At a turn in the road, he came by 
chance upon the begum riding in her 
palanquin. With practiced skill, the 
lady blinked out of sight her look of 
surprised recognition, and greeted him 
with matter-of-course cordiality. 

“°T is long since we saw you, Myn- 
heer.” 


*T have been out of the province, 
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and am but just come back,” he ex- 
plained, returning the speaker’s salute. 

“ Yes — pardon — it needs not to ex- 
plain — you have my deep sympathy — 
pardon again—gyou visit here Vrouw 
Wickofi? ” 

“ For the moment.” 

“T hope for the honor of seeing you.” 

“J the 
point” — ‘The junker paused, with a 
look of embarrassment. 
kind.” 


was — er am now on 


‘You are most 


“I go to-day up to town; my husband 
sends word a box is come from India. 
With good fortune I am home again to- 
night, and if you find yourself here to- 
morrow ” — 

“ T thank you much.” 

Thereupon with renewed compliments 
the lady went on her way to Breuckelen 
ferry, while Steenie took a speedier ad- 
vantage of her invitation than she had 
dreamed of. 

The servant, having bestowed him in 
the parlor, went in search of Catalina. 
Sunk in a luxurious Indian chair in the 
darkened room, the eyes of the waiting 
visitor idly followed the wake of an in- 
truding beam of light out through the 
open hall door to an alluring little per- 
spective of green fields and waving tree- 
tops. During the long absence of the 
servant, his thoughts, flocking along the 
lighted way into the outer air, visited in 
swift succession divers scenes rendered 
memorable to him in the neighborhood. 

Roused from his reverie by the sound 
of approaching voices, he was presently 
aware of figures upon the stoop darken- 
ing his field of vision. Checking an 
impulse to rise and go forward, he con- 
sciously listened. A younger sister was 
urging upon Catalina some project to 
which she was disinclined. 

“You have no excuse; you must go. 


All the junkers in Seawanacky, they 
say, will be there; and as for Vlackte- 


Utrecht, there ’Il 
a soul left at home. 


bos and New not be 
You should have 


heard the talk at church last Lord’s Day. 
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The Lefferts, Van de Bildts, Remsens, 
Martenses, Van Voorhuys, Cortelyous, 
Couwenhoovens, Lotts, Stryckers, and 
Hegemans will all be there.” 

“So?” 

“There Il be every sport ever was 
heard of, ’tis said, — reels, hipseysaw, 
shuffle-shuffle, cards, ninepins, plucking 
the goose, balls, and I know not what. 

“ You may go and bring me back a 
history of it all.” 

“Not I. You shall see it for yourself.” 

“T care not to go.” 

* And why, tell me ? ” 

“ T care not for it.” 

“°T was only last year you could not 
get enough of it. Poh! 
I say.” 


You must go, 


T will not!” 

“Suit yourself, then. I think too 
much of my breath to waste any more 
of it upon one so stubborn. 


*“ Have done! 


But yonder 
is Johanna waiting for me to go gather 


eresses. Good-by. Youll be sorry when 
’tis too late.” 

A deep sigh from the solitary figure 
upon the stoop presently aroused Steenie 
to a realizing sense of the fact that he 
had been playing the eavesdropper. 
Rising quickly, he walked to the outer 
door, but was stayed upon the threshold 
by the unexpected dismay his sudden ap- 
pearance produced. 

Clutching the bench upon which she 
sat with convulsive grasp, Catalina rose 
slowly and stared at him without speak- 
ing. Her look and attitude were so ex- 
pressive of a deep inward shock that the 
junker himself was at a loss what to say. 

“T have affrighted you. 
not heard of my return?” 


Had you 


Catalina shook her head. 

“"Tis some weeks now — when my 
father — surely you heard of our great 
loss ? ” 

She 
breath. 

“My mother sent for me. I 
searcely landed. I 


muttered an assent under her 


had 
have been much 


pressed since getting back. There have 
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been troublous times yonder in town. 
My mother has been plagued by these 
busybodies. And Bayard, — you have 
heard how they try to hunt him to 
death ? ” 

With resumed self-control Catalina 
sat quietly down upon the bench, and 
motioned him to a seat. 

He remained standing, as if with some 
passing scruple about accepting the in- 
vitation. 

Van Dorns — I 
stopped yesterday to see them in their 
new home.” 


“ Tryntie — the 


The listener’s face kindled with a 
faint interest. 

“* Whiles we talked came a messenger 
loaded with your bounty ” — 

The listener suddenly found her 
tongue. 

“And Rip, — he is not worse for the 
moving ?” 
We had 
talk of you, the little vrouw and I. You 


‘* None at all, as it seems. 


should hear her upon that theme.” 

“You are come hither to — to visit 
Vrouw Wickoff ? ” 

NOs 

“Sor” 

The little monosyllable quivered upon 
her lip, and came flattering forth with 
scarce breath enough to make known its 
birth. 

“No, Catalina, I am 
you,” he said bluntly, sitting down as he 
spoke on the bench beside her, and look- 


come to see 


ing close into her face with anxious eyes. 

She made a vague movement. as if 
to escape, but it was evident the effort 
She 
transfigured by an access of 
filled with 
lights, her limbs were rigid, 


was beyond her powers. seemed 
well-nigh 
emotion; her eyes were 
changing 
her organs of speech were paralyzed. 

“ And why should I not ? 


as if for some sign of assent. 


” 


He paused 
“ Are we 
not old friends ? ” 
Still there was no answer; only in 
the startled eyes gleamed the same im- 
potent purpose of flight. 
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* On the ship coming home I thought 
over my whole life as never before. I 
weighed my friends according to their 
worth. I examined well my heart as 
to which of them I prized and which 
I yearned to come back to.” 

She put out her hand with a gesture 
of protest. 

“°T was then my eyes were opened. 
Then I saw my fatal mistake. Oh, Cata- 
lina, there came before me something, as 
it might be the finger of God, pointing 
to the precious flower blooming these 
many years in my pathway, which yet 
I had never reached to gather. From 
that moment all has been clear as the 
light ; from that moment I have thought 
day and night of you, — of you, Cata- 
lina, as the one most dear to me in life.” 

“Stop!” she eried, a note of terror 
quivering in her breathless voice. 

“All these years, I say, this spark 
has been smouldering in my heart, and 
I going blindfold on with no sense of it. 
I thought of your old childish spite as 
still living. I thought of it as a thing 
not to be shaken off, until, in the midst 
of the ocean yonder, something whis- 
He 
paused in vain for an assuring look. 
‘** Tell me, Catalina, is it so?’ 

He took her hand, but almost started 
at its icy touch. 

“Speak, pray you, Catalina! Is it 
cured, that old spite? Pity my blind- 
ness that I did not know my own heart! 
°T was duty blinded me, — duty, do you 
see? I thought myself bound by those 
old childish Catalina, do you 
hear Stooping lower, he whis- 
pered tenderly in her ear, “ Speak, little 
one. Iam come hither to-day to tell you 
this, — to tell you that all my hope of 
happiness is now in you. 


pered me one day it was gone.” 


bonds. 
me?” 


Catalina, my 
treasure, I love you with all my heart!” 

Receiving no word or look of answer, 
he bent down and kissed the cold little 
hand, when, as if awakened to life by 
an electric touch, she sprang quivering 
to her feet. 
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* You — you dare!’ 

He gazed at her in amazement. 

“* Ney-never speak to me again ! ” 

“What! ’tis not dead, then, — not 
dead yet! Heed it not, Catalina! Cat- 
alina, dearest, put it away from you! 
Mark me, ’tis child’s play; let it not 
follow us and blight us forever! We 
are man and woman now. *Tis a man’s 
love I offer you.” 

“Go away — go — go!” 

“Listen. I was a fool to speak thus 
without warning. You shall have time 
to think. I will wait till you know your 
mind.” 

“No—no!” she protested violently. 
“T know it now — I know it well! ” 

“What then” — 

“Go — go — go — go!” 

“ You do not love me?” 

Stepping swiftly forward, she caught 
the doorpost and steadied her swaying 
figure upon the threshold. 
a pause. 
passed. 


There was 

It seemed a whole minute 
Then constraining herself by a 
measureless effort, she answered, in a 
tone firm, unhesitating, almost defiant, — 


cag!” 
XXXVI. 


Speed being an impossible factor in 
the begum’s traveling on account of her 
peculiar means of conveyance, the jour- 
ney to New York and back in one day 
proved necessarily a tedious undertak- 
ing. Indeed, it was not until long after 
supper that she arrived home with her 
hamper of Indian goods. 

Having been met and noisily weleomed 
by the younger children, and hearing 
from a trusted servant that all had gone 
well in her absence, she took no further 
thought of household matters, but gave 
herself up heart and soul to the delight- 
ful task of unpacking the rare fabrics 
and curious ornaments she had brought. 
Thus engrossed, it was not until she 
came upon something especially intended 


for Catalina that she noticed her ab- 
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sence. With the thought of giving her 
a pleasant surprise, she went directly to 
her daughter’s chamber, where she found 
the recluse curled up in the window-seat. 
* Alone!” cried the mother, going 
gayly forward, holding the candle in one 
hand and waving the flashing bauble in 
the other. 

With turned towards the 
darkened window, the daughter seemed 
not to hear. 

“Why are you in the dark?” asked 
the begum, with a growing presentiment. 

Still there was no answer. 


her face 


“ Catalina, you are in pain?” 

‘Mo; 

The hollow dreariness of tone startled 
the mother. Quickly putting 
down the things in her hands, she flung 
herself on her knees by the window and 


anxious 


clasped the speaker in her arms. 
“My daughter, what is it ? 
* Nothing!” 
* Catalina !” 


“ Oh, do not speak to me ! 


3”? 


Go — go, 
and leave me alone!” 

She sprang to her feet, and almost shook 
herself free from her mother’s embrace. 

Shocked by the despairing cry, the be- 
gum rose, and stood gazing at her daugh- 
ter in bewilderment. Making no further 
offer of sympathy, however, after a mo- 
ment’s thought she slowly withdrew, and, 
going down-stairs, walked up and down 
for an hour or two among the unheeded 
stuffs and trinkets. Later in the night, 
she stole with eatlike tread to Catalina’s 
door and listened. Hearing within a 
soft footstep coming and going in an 
ainless, wearying march, she crouched 
upon the floor, and waited in suspense 
until with the breaking of day it ceased. 

As soon as the household was astir, 
the cautious mother, questioning the ser- 
vants, learned of the visit received in 
her absence. Involuntarily she heaved 
a sigh of relief. A part, at least, of the 
mystery was solved; but directly, as if 
realizing that what remained had be- 
come more impenetrable than ever, she 
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daa 


In- 


stinctively she resorted to her embroi- 


yielded to her former agitation. 


dery frame, and after a long time spent 
there in taking false stitches, snarling 
her silks, and tossing about her head-gear, 
she suddenly arose with a look of reso- 
lution, ordered her palanquin, and be- 
took herself to Vlacktebos to wait upon 
Vrouw Wickoff. 

Cousin Lysbeth, summoned from eab- 
bage-planting in a neighboring field, 
clumsily dissembled her annoyance at 
the visit, as she wiped her perspiring 
face on the under side of her apron, and 
passed an investigating hand over her 
sap and kerchief. 

“°’T is a day without a fault,” began 
the visitor in an indefinite manner, as she 
settled herself ina proffered seat: “ it has 
no cruel wind to spoil the good sunshine ; 
it brings back thoughts of my own coun- 
try. You care not much to go about, 
Vrouw Wickoff ; you love better, I think, 
to hug the chimney-nook.” 

‘The chimney-nook gets little of my 
hugging,” answered the dame dryly, 
mindful, perhaps, of her sweating fore- 
head. 

‘* Pardon!’ 
a moment’s 


> 


Recalling herself from 
preoccupation, the visitor 
‘“ Your affairs 
— TI thought not of them — take you out. 


recognized her mistake. 


Yes, such a repute for thrift is not gained 
sitting in idleness.” 

Vrouw Wickoff received the tardy 
tribute with an embarrassed little cough. 

“ Work,” 
strain that had no obvious pertinence to 
anything suggested by the 
called a blessing ; the worker 
how great a thing is it to forget ! — and is 
happy. Work brings too the deep sleep 
that shuts us up every night in a tomb 
and brings us forth every morning, like 
the resurrection the dominie tells of.” 


continued the begum in a 


visit, ‘is 


forgets — 


“So!” murmured the puzzled huys- 
vrouw, vainly trying to find some profit- 
able application of this platitude to her 
neglected cabbages. 

“ Tt helps to pass away the dull hours,” 
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went on the begum, too intent upon her 
own purpose to heed her hostess’s per- 
plexity ; “you forget the solitude, and 
you are not sad.” 

“ Work is a good thing enough,” said 
the dame, sinking back in her chair with 
a timely sigh of fatigue, “so there be not 
too much of it.” 

* But when ’t is over, and the night 
comes, and there’s nobody to fill the 
chair yonder, then think you not of your 
children, your kinsfolk, and wish for 
some of them here?” 

“T remember that I am an old wo- 
man, and count not upon their coming,” 
said Vrouw Wickofft sturdily, but not 
without a touch of bitterness. 

“There is one — your cousin, the jun- 
ker that comes so often to visit you — 
seems not to mind you are not young.” 

“ Who is that 7” 

* Mynheer Van Cortlandt.” 

“ He is like the rest,’ answered the 
dame skeptically ; “ he comes to suit him- 
self, with little thought of me.” 

“ He has then something this way that 
draws him from the town ? ” 

“ Who knows? <A junker must be do- 
ing something. ’T is to get a drink of 
my buttermilk or a day with the birds.” 

“T met him by chance yesterday on 
the highway, but he had not his gun.” 

“Then I know not his errand; some 
folly, no doubt, to waste his money on a 
dog ora colt. I concern myself not with 
his doings.” 

“So!” The visitor 
speaker with a searching 


studied the 
glanee strik- 
ingly at variance with her indifferent 
tone. “I am 
him with you.” 

“That have I 


glad at least you have 


not; he is but a bird 


on the wing, — here to-day and away 


to-morrow.” 

“ He is gone?” 

“ Long ago.” 

** He comes soon again?” 

“Not he; ’t is a doubt if I see him 
before the wild geese fly.” 

“That is many months.” 
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“These are troublous times yonder in 
their bickering little town.” 

“°T is why he has grown so grave, 
perhaps.” 

‘“‘ He is like me; he has much to do of 
late,” said the dame, with a significance 
not to be mistaken. 

“Pardon! I keep you from work.” 
The begum instantly rose. 

“You make a short stay,” faltered 
her neighbor in feeble protest. 

“T must needs go,” subjecting her 
hostess’s face toa final serutiny. “’T will 
be a good year, they say, for the crops.” 

“That ’s as it turns out,’”’ commented 
Vrouw Wickoff, with professional re- 
serve. ‘ You will be going, then?” 

“Yes, they look for me yonder; ’t is 
nearly noon. I hope soon for the honor 
of a visit from you.” 

With a profound salam the visitor was 
gone, leaving the dame as bewildered as 
upon her former visit. 

Returning home, the begum found 
Catalina upon the stoop in a state of un- 


With the de- 


tective sensitiveness of a barometer, the 


accountable excitement. 


mother knew directly that something 
had happened in her absence. Abstain- 
ing, however, from question or comment, 
she watched her daughter’s every move- 
ment with interest. The 
pression of yesterday had given place 
to a feverish thirst for action. 

“You are come? 
been ? 


anxious re- 


Where have you 
I have wanted you! I have 
searched for you everywhere ! ” 

“T am here,” 
suringly. 


said the mother reas- 


“°'T is well you are come, else I had 
gone without you.” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes; I would go to town.” 

‘“‘So! and why so far?” 

“ Because — because — oh, I cannot 
tell why, but I must go, — I needs must 
go!” she concluded, with growing im- 
perativeness, as if to forestall objection. 

* You shall go, my daughter,” was the 
calm reply. 
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“ Dear mother !”’ 

Surprised, as it seemed, by this prompt 
acquiescence, the petitioner clasped her 
indulgent parent in a fervent embrace. 

* But when, — when? How long must 
we wait?” 

** Not long.” 

* But how long?” 

*“ We will go to-morrow.” 

** Father, — what will he say ? ” 

“J will send him word to-day.” 

“T may go, then, and make ready my 
things ? ” 

«“ Yes.” 

In her precipitation the overjoyed girl 
let fall upon the floor, as she hurried 
away, a folded paper. Immediately her 
watchful mother picked it up, and read 
without scruple the following letter from 
Hester : — 


DEAREST CATALINA, — Here is grate 
I had thought of late to 
have ended my life a spinster but Prov- 
How 
I wish for you here that I might tell you 
face to face [am to be married! 


news for you. 
idence has ordayned it otherwise. 


Scarce- 


ly can I yet credit it myself so strangely 
it sounds in my ears. 


Jarent it would 
seem has never given me up in his hart 
sence years ago in my blindnes I cast 
him off, — see what it is to have forbear- 
ance. He was my blissid father’s own 
choyce as you well know, thanks be to 
my Heavenly Lord and Master who has 
cured my wicked pryde and opened my 
Now at last I 
see my duty and find my best content in 
doing it. 


eyes to his trew merrit. 


As you have been ever my faithful 
frend I hope to have your prayers and 
good wishes in this grate change. 

Your obed’t and loving ser’t, 
Hester LEISLER. 


Although it does not appear that the 
begum had any well-defined theory as to 
her daughter’s purpose, it may be taken 
as in a measure significant of her expect- 
ed stay in town that she set forth next 
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morning with only a few changes of 
clothes and her inseparable Indian ser- 
vant for escort. 
the bearers of the palanquin and the 
two slaves left to attend the doctor’s 
wants in town to eke out the household. 

As they approached the shore in the 
rolling and tossing old ferry-boat, Cat- 
alina grew more and more agitated. 
She longed yet dreaded to arrive. Her 
excitement indeed reached such a pain- 
ful pitch that when at last they stepped 
ashore in the dock she clutched her mo- 
ther’s arm and dragged her at a breath- 
less pace by the nearest way home, dart- 


There were, to be sure, 


ing anxious, furtive looks down every 
intersecting street. 

Doubtless Dr. Staats had long ago 
given up as futile all attempts to fathom 
his wife’s motives. Tf on this occasion 
he felt any surprise upon seeing her 
reappear with Catalina, he gave no sign 
of it. By thus neglecting to concern 
himself with the lesser politics of the 
household, the good doctor gained much 
valuable time for the larger pursuits 
which held him tied to the town while 
his family were in the country. 

Arrived at her journey’s end, Cata- 
lina’s mood suddenly changed. Her look 
of eager hope gave place to one of blank 
helplessness, which in turn yielded to 
an expression, harrowing to her anxious 
mother, of dumb, weary, hopeless wait- 
ing. 

The begum made bad work of her 
embroidery in those days; she snarled 
and knotted, and cut and raveled, with- 
out advancing an inch on her design. 

At last, one morning, having found 
Catalina in her room pacing back and 
forth from window to window, while 
her untasted breakfast grew cold on the 
table, and noting with alarm a distinct 
shrinkage of the rounded oval of her 
face and a growing hollowness about 
the eyes, the excited mother, coming 
back to her embroidery, threw down the 
frame with a violent gesture, and then and 
there took the case into her own hands. 
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Having inquired of her husband with 
particularity the way to the Van Cort- 
landt manor, she dressed herself with 
unusual splendor, and, attended by the 
largest escort the household afforded, 
set forth upon an errand the nature of 
which she chose not to divulge. 

Midway upon the road the lady’s at- 
tention was drawn by a distant sound. 
up, she saw approaching an 
imposing equipage enveloped in a cloud 
of dust. 


Looking 


As it came nearer she recog- 
nized the Van Cortlandt coach, drawn 
by four horses and escorted by outriders 
in mourning, the whole making a prodi- 
gious show and bustle as it rolled heavily 
along. 

Ordering her bearers to climb a bank 
upon one side of the road, the begum 
made way for the ponderous vehicle to 
pass. Supported on sumptuous cushions, 
her dress glittering with jewels, the silk 
curtains of the palanquin draped effec- 
tively about her, she formed a striking 
picture on the lonely highway. 

As the coach drew near, Madam Ger- 
tryd, accompanied by the widowed Lady 
Bellomont, was seen sitting within. To 
the profound and ingratiating obeisance 
of the begum the owner of the carriage 
returned a freezing nod, as she rolled 
slowly past. The dark cheeks of the 
Indian flushed at the studied discourtesy. 
She sat speechless with indignation, look- 
After 
reflection, however, her 
face slowly cleared. 


ing after the retreating carriage. 
some minutes’ 

The reason of the 
Dr. Staats had been 
one of the obnoxious auditing committee 
which had called the haughty Dutch 
matron to account, and pursued her with 
threats and legal process. 


affront was plain. 


The remem- 
brance of this fact, if it did not induce 
her wholly to forgive the offender, plain- 
ly appeased in large measure the be- 
gum’s anger. Quietly giving the order 
to her servants, she turned about and 
followed back towards town in the wake 
of the lumbering chariot. 

Traversing thus leisurely her home- 
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ward way, busied with the new turn 
given to her thoughts by the late inci- 
dent, she came upon a small cottage by 
the roadside, from the door of which, 
as she passed, a familiar figure came 
forth and proceeded slowly down the 
garden path. 

Calling upon her bearers to halt, the 
begum alighted and hastened after the 
little huysvrouw, who, unconscious of be- 
ing observed, continued her way to the 
bottom of the garden, where, pausing be- 
fore a row of beehives set against the 
wall, she threw her apron over her head 
with a loud wail. 

Suspecting her purpose, the visitor 
stopped, with a look of deep concern, 
and listened. 

After a little the vrouw uncovered her 
head, and, knocking upon the hives one 
after another, cried in a voice choked 
with grief, — 

“Sh! sh! my bees! He is gone at 
last! Have done with your buzzing! 
He is dead, I say! 
his eyes again ! 


Never opens he 
Never comes he to ye 
My Rip—he is dead — dead 
— dead!” 

Familiar with this old custom, 
shocked by the intelligence she 


again! 


and 
had 
heard, the begum softly retreated, and 
stood by the stoop waiting for the 
mourner to return. Soon, however, un- 
able to refrain from offering her sym- 
pathy, she approached again, saying, — 

“'Tryntie, my good Tryntie, I hear 
you. My heart is sad for you. Weep! 
weep! “twill ease the load. But be- 
think you, too, *tis best for him; ’tis 
over at last, all his trouble; he sleeps, 


” 


But, as if deaf to her words 
unconscious of her presence, the 


he is at rest, he has no more pangs ! 

and 
little 
vrouw went on from hive to hive with 
her despairing lament. 

* Zoo! Yell 
see him no more with his pipe on the 
stoop yonder! Never! He is dead, I 
say! Hush, little fools! Would ye 
break his sleep? Go sing round his 


Re eh af 
He’s gone — gone! 
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grave when I have it planted with turf, 
and bid flowers grow there, and fetch 
me honey thence! Will ye have done, 
noisy rogues, and let me think? Dead 
—dead! Ill not believe it! "Iwas 
but this morning he opened his eyes 
and spoke to me!” 

* 'Tryntie!” called the begum. 

“Look ye, go not away from 
too, my bees, as my Rip is gone! ” 


me, 


“Tryntie, [ say, remember your chil- 
dren! Remember they were Rip’s chil- 
dren, too!” 

“See ye not I am alone, pretty bees ? 
See ye not Rip is gone — gone — gone 
not to come again? 
me not, too!” 

“Tryntie, vrouw, hear but a word. 
You are not alone. You have friends. 
I will send them that will help you. 
Catalina will come. We will not forget 
you. Take comfort, I say.” 

Finding her attempts at sympathy un- 
heeded, the begum at last reluctantly 
withdrew. Arriving home, she did not 
forget her promise, but directly dis- 
patched to the afflicted woman a store 
of necessaries, with a servant to help 
her prepare for the coming funeral. 

Contrary to all her hopes and expec- 
tations, however, Catalina made no offer 
to go, nor took, as it seemed, more than 
a@ passing interest in the matter. Vainly 
the begum, in her dramatic manner, re- 
counted every detail of her visit to the 
bouwerie; the listener only wearily in- 
terjected an occasional “So!” or * Poor 
Tryntie!” at pauses in the narrative, and 
directly the story was over thought no 
more about it. 

Meantime there came 
expected crisis in public 


Look then ye leave 


about a long- 
affairs, which 
threw the whole province into a fer- 
ment of excitement. The timely arrival 
of Lord Cornbury, the new governor, 
changed in a moment the whole course 
of public policy. The Leislerians were 
thrust out of power, and, so far as pos- 
sible, amends made for their mischiey- 


ous and unlicensed doings. In the long 
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list of these recited, it is only pertinent 
here to note that Colonel Bayard was 
saved from the scaffold, and that a stop 
was put to the persecution of Madam 
Van Cortlandt. 

These acts of justice were consistently 
followed by the dismissal of Dr. Staats 
and his coadjutors from the council. 
Thus, it will be seen, the begum had 
divers grounds for personal concern in 
the crisis. So absorbing, indeed, was her 
interest in these public issues at the 
moment that she left Catalina to dream 
away the hours among the Copake rocks, 
and quite forgot the existence of the 
afflicted Tryntie. 

Thus a fortnight slipped away, when, 
one day as she was setting forth upon 
some errand, in her palanquin, a funeral 
bell began to toll from the church tower 
in the fort. The doleful sound remind- 
ed her of Tryntie, and directly, with a 
touch of remorse for her long neglect, 
she gave orders to be taken to the bou- 
werie. 

She found the bereaved widow upon 
the stoop, in warm discussion with a man 
whom, upon nearer approach, she recog- 
nized as the town sexton. ‘Tryntie was 
criticising, with looks of indignation and 
dismay, a paper which he seemed to be 
reading. 

Thus engrossed, she failed to notice 
the presence of her old mistress, who 
stood patiently 
the discussion. 


awaiting the result of 


“?T is a true and honest account, and 
the money due, every stuyver of it,” said 
the sexton, as if in reply to a protest. 

“Huh!” was the scornful rejoinder. 

“Hark ye! I will read it again.” 

“Oft reading makes it none the bet- 
ter.” 

“Three dry boards for the coffin, 
seven guilders ten stuyvers.” 

“Three! — three boards! Heard ever 
any one before of so much timber to 
one coffin?” 

‘Think of the size of him. 
a big man.” 


He was 
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**Mm-m! the very size of an angel,” 
the mollified with a 
sudden choking, ** that he was; there’s 
none like him left.” 


assented vrouw, 


«Three quarters of a pound of nails, 
one guilder ten stuyvers,” pursued the 
sexton. 

“Where went all the nails? Nigh 
upon a whole pound of nails to one 
coffin! °*Tis past belief!” 

“ Making coffin, four and twenty guil- 
ders. Cartage, ten stuyvers.” 

deed eT robbery as 

“A half-vat and an anker of good 
beer, twenty-seven guilders,” pursued 
the imperturbable sexton. 

“ There never the 
drunk in the house ! ”’ 


was half of it 
“One gallon of brandewyn, thirty- 
two guilders.” 


* Lieve hemel the little 


It came 


shrieked 
vrouw. “ Where went it, then ? 
not here.” 

= They dvank it in his honor. 
what he liked best, mark ye.” 

“That did he,—that did he; noth- 
ing so much. Oh, Rip, if ye could but 
ye'd 


°'T was 


come back, man, hear no more 
hard words about the brandewyn!” 

‘“* Six gallons madeira for the women, 
eighty-four guilders.” 


“Zoo! zoo! They were thirsty that 


day!” 

“°T was for grief, mind ye; nothing 
so much dries the throat.” 

las true.” 


“And they mourn not every day one 
so close to the liking of all.” 


“Zoo! One and all!” with a fresh 
outburst of tears. ‘Who could help but 
to love him? ” 

“Sugar and spice, five guilders. One 
hundred and fifty sugar cakes, fifteen 
guilders. Tobacco and pipes, four guil- 
ders and ten stuyvers. Digging grave, 
thirty guilders,” continued the sexton in 
some precipitation, taking advantage of 
the listener’s emotion to hurry over sev- 
eral objectionable items. 


“Om God’s 


wil!” burst forth the 
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little dame wrathfully, the tears. still 
shining in her eyes. “Thirty guilders, 
— thirty, say ye, for one grave?” 

** Remember his size, will ye ?” 

“°T is out of all reason! ” 

“ He looked down upon the most of 
men.” 

“ Mm-m! that did he; tis true.’ 

* Would ye have him stinted for room 
in his last bed ? ”’ 

“No — no — no-o-0!” sobbed the 
widow. 

“Or put in bent or twisted ?” con- 
tinued the crafty sexton. 

“Ye know I would not.” 

“ Inviting to the funeral, twelve guil- 
ders. Marritje Lieverse, for assistance, 
six guilders. The whole, two hundred 
and forty-nine guilders. A true account, 
and small as can be made,” concluded 
the sexton, thinking to finish under cover 
of the vrouw’s sobs. 

But the keen ears were on the alert. 

“Two hundred, say ye,— two hun- 
dred and more ? 
and 


*T is beyond all sense 
Two hundred and fifty 
I have not the half of it in 
the world! Not the half of it, I 
with the my back! Two 
hundred, ye say, and forty-nine guilders 
for burying one poor Christian ? ” 


reason ! 
guilders ! 
say, 
clothes on 


“And a modest sum, too,” protested 
the sexton stoutly. 

‘“*God forgive the poor for being born, 
then, and spare us, good Lord, from 
death! We cannot afford to die.” 

“T'll make the payment suit your 
convenience, vrouw.” 

“That will ye or get nothing! Two 
hundred and forty-nine guilders! I saw 
not so much money since buying the 
bouwerie yonder they have cheated me 
out of !” 

“T’ll be easy with ye, I say. Give 
me what ye have in hand.” 

“?T is not much.” 

“°Tis a beginning, and I'll not let 
ye forget the rest.” 

“That will ye not. 
ye, and come back to-morrow. 


Go along with 


Ye shall 
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have what there is, but I’ll not take 
the bread from the children’s mouths 
for ye!” 

The satisfied look upon the sexton’s 
face, as he rode away on his gaunt black 
horse, was significant of confidence in his 
debtor. 

The begum now announced her pre- 
sence. ‘Tryntie greeted her with warm- 
est gratitude. 

“T heard what was not meant for 
my ears,” began the visitor apologeti- 
cally. 

“That one? He thought to rob me. 
He 


comes now, when my heart is heavy with 


He grows rich grinding the poor. 


grief for — for’ — 
She broke out into loud sobs, and for 
several minutes wept unrestrainedly. 
“Never heed him. He shall not plague 
you. I will help you to the money.” 
“No;"’ 
“You may bring it back if you will.” 
“T shall not, — I shall not.” 
“?T is better to owe me than him.” 
The vrouw still 
her head violently. 


continued to shake 


“ But your children, — they must be 
eared for. What have you left for 
them ?” 

“These!” cried the plucky vrouw, 
holding up her bony, hard-worked little 
hands. 

* Poor Tryntie !” 

“They gained money: once; there is 
strength left in them yet, so they rob 
me not again.” 

“Tyyntie!’? The begum’s face lighted 
up with a sudden thought. 


“Bi?” 


“Wait, good vrouw, — wait, my Tryn- 
tie. 


I may do something for you yet.” 

“So?” 

But without waiting to explain herself 
further, the lady gave the order to her 
slaves, and rode hastily away. 

Arriving home filled with her new 
project, she was surprised, upon enter- 
ing the house, to hear the sound of 
voices in Catalina’s room. 
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Going thither in some anxiety, she 
pushed open the door, and beheld Hes- 
ter, in the middle of the floor, cowering, 
with looks of amazement, before Cata- 
lina, who, with flaming eyes and wither- 
ing emphasis, poured forth upon her a 
flood of denunciation. 

“You — you —who are you to east 
off him, a high-born junker with a noble 
heart, who has followed you with years 
and years of faithful service? Your fa- 
ther, say you! Who was your father? 
All the fathers ever should not 
make me break my word! Your father! 
What is he but a handful of dust! He 
has done harm enough. Let the grave 
hold him! I am tired of his name, and 
for you — go — go! 
blacksmith ! 


born 


Get back to your 
He is good enough for 
I want 
to lay eyes on you again!” 
Dumfounded and dismayed, Hester 
turned about, went down-stairs and out 


you! never — never — never 


of the house. Unconsciously making way 
for her to pass, the begum said not a 
word, but stood rooted to the spot, with 
her eyes fixed in wonder upon her daugh- 
ter, who, the next moment rushing for- 
ward, fell into her arms, crying in piti- 
able, despairing tones, — 


“Oh, my mother, help me!” 


XXXVITI. 


Scarcely had Edward Hyde, Lord 
Cornbury arrived in New York to take 
upon him the government of the proy- 
ince under a commission from William 
ITI., when he was called upon to mourn 
the death of that able monarch, and pro- 
claim the accession of his own royal 
kinswoman, Anne Stuart. 

In fact, his Lordship was not only 
cousin-german to her new Majesty, but, 
as is well known, so closely resembled 
her in face and figure that he plumed 
himself much upon the likeness, and was 
led to favor it in unusual ways. 

As has been hinted, the coming of 
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the new governor was most opportune 
for the Van Cortlandts and their friends. 
It so chanced that Steenie, in behalf of 
his mother and in furtherance of certain 
family interests, had occasion to wait 
upon his Lordship soon after his arrival, 
when he was received with so much favor 
that he naturally formed a high opinion 
of his Excellency’s character and abil- 
ities. 

On his part, the governor, in those 
sarly days while he was yet uncertain 
of his foothold, may have had reasons 
of his own for his kindly reception of a 
member of one of the most influential 
families in the province, a young man 
belonging to his own party, whose speech 
and air, moreover, were so marked by 
the settled gravity of middle age. It 
will be remembered that the begum had 
already remarked the junker’s growing 
seriousness of manner. 

“ And what wonder he is become an 
old man?” cried Cornelis De Peyster, 
in consultation with Madam Van Cort- 
landt upon the subject. ‘ He turns the 
cold shoulder upon all his old fellows ; 
he ‘Il have nothing to do with any of us, 
these days. He 


is never seen at a rout, he has forgotten 


And see how he lives! 


how to handle a gun, he sees no point to 


a joke, he must be ever at work.” 
“Yes,” put in madam with a motherly 
extenuation, “he works too hard, — ’t is 
that is the matter.” 
“<< aVorks 1” 


Cornelis ; 


went on the irreverent 
“but at what, pray you, mad- 
If *t were in the way of ambition 
to make a figure in the world, all well 
and good. But ’t is nothing of the sort. 
*T is poor cheap drudgery, and he works 
at it like a horse in a treadmill.” 
Steenie, meantime, unconscious of his 


am? 


friend’s concern about him, kept on in 
his treadmill, until one morning he was 
brought to a standstill by a circumstance 
which would be quite too simple to men- 
tion if it had not resulted in his libera- 
tion. 


This was nothing more nor less than 
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a letter, — a curious letter, written in a 
graceful but illegible hand, which cost 
Steenie an hour’s close labor to decipher. 
Its contents were as follows : — 


MyYNHuEER, — Suffer that I commend 
myself to you in all honor and respect, 
and pray that this may find you and 
your worshipful family in well-being ! 

I come to beseech your aid and favor 
in a matter of moment. It is, be assured, 
no business of my own, else had I not 
ventured to call upon you. It is to favor 
the humble petition of one in suffering. 
This is the matter : — 

There is one Vrouw Van Dorn, well 
known to She 
She is lately plunged in 
great grief by her husband’s death. It 
may not yet reach your ears that she is 
left in 
food for her children, and nothing where- 
withal to pay the heavy funeral charges 
of her husband that is dead. 

For all this, and despite her great need, 
she will take no aid. 
strange in one of her condition. 


you. lives now upon 


your estate. 


great want, that she has scarce 


"T is a pride most 
None 
the less is she fixed and stubborn in her 
resolution. 

You know her history, and with what 
injustice she was treated by them lately 
in power. I have now a thought. It 
comes to me his new Excellency may 
look with more favor upon her suit. To 
this end it must: be brought to his notice 
by one he is well inclined to. You know 
in what esteem my name is held by his 
Lordship, and for what cause. Tis 
therefore I stand now like one with the 
hands tied. 

In this strait I think of you. I pray 
you may be moved to lift your voice and 
to stir your hand in the matter. For- 
give such boldness, and let me know 
freely your mind. If you refuse, ’t is 
well, — you will have reasons. If your 
heart is rather moved to give help, I 
pray you to wait upon me at your con- 
venience, when I will make known to 
you all that is needful, and have the 
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matter fairly set forth in a paper to lay 
before his Excellency. 

Whatever be your choice, it will not 
Do 
Obey only your 
Tam done. I thank you 
for your pains in reading this letter. I 


change the thoughts I have of you. 
nothing to oblige me! 
own heart! 


pray you may have health and peace. 


From your most respectful and obedi- 


ent humble servant, 


The signature was adorned with a 
flourish so involved and elaborate that 
the junker could make nothing of it, yet 
he had no trouble in guessing the writer. 

The eall came to him like a voice out 
of the past, at once appealing and per- 
emptory. Moved not by any impulse of 
benevolence, not by any love of justice, 
not even by any prompting of friend- 
ship for Tryntie, he obeyed, — obeyed 
as if in recognition of an obligation, 
but so mechanically that he went about 
the task required of him with the look 
and manner of a sleep-walker. 

The begum received him with a grav- 
ity equal to his own. Perhaps because 
of her own profound preoccupation she 
seemed to find nothing unusual in his 
bearing. 

“°T is good to see you again, Mynheer,’ 
— we grow strangers of late. Iwas sure 
of your coming; I knew well ’t would 
touch your heart, — this noble charity. 
Sit, pray, and let us talk.” 

The visitor’s eyes glanced furtively 
about the famiuar room as he took the 
offered seat. 

“Did I say ‘charity’? I take back 
the word; *t is rather justice. But you 
know it all, Mynheer, this story ?” 

Steenie bowed, with his sleep-walking 
look. 

“Tt needs not, then, that I explain, 
but rather tell me your mind, Mynheer. 
Think you his Excellency will listen to 
our suit with favor ?” 

“ Pardon ! ” 

The lady saw instantly that she had 
been talking to deaf ears. Oddly enough, 
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something very like a gleam of gratifi- 
sation at the discourtesy showed for a 
moment in her face, but directly gave 
way to her former zealous look as she 
repeated with gentle emphasis, — 

“Will his Lordship, think you, be 
inclined to see justice done the poor wo- 
man ?”’ 

“°-T is like—I hope so— er—there 
is good ground to expect it.”’ 

“Lies it in his Lordship’s power to 
amend the wrong ?” 

“*Wrong’!” repeated the junker, 
again at sea. 

“* May he of his own will give order 
that the money be paid back, or is it a 
matter for the council? Pity my igno- 
‘ance |” 
°’T is rather 
a question for the assembly ! ” 


“The council, — humph! 


“Then the governor can do nothing 
in the matter?” 

“ Anything, everything; they will 
heed his slightest beck till the honey- 
moon is over,” answered Steenie, with a 
touch of irony, as he straightened him- 
self in his chair and gave his mind at 
last to the subject. 

“ And you, Mynheer, — will you then 
take the great trouble to lay the mat- 
ter before his Excellency ?” 

“‘ Most willingly; “tis for that I” — 

The sound of voices and steps outside 
in the passage caused him to stop. He 
listened a moment; then rose, with a 
troubled look. 

“ Are yor in haste, Mynheer : 

“JT have — er — pressing 
needing my attention.” 

“ Let me not hold you. 


” 


matters 


I — but since 
you have business — I am most bounden 
for your pains. 
venience to move 
Mynheer ?” 
“To-morrow or the day following, at 


Will it suit your con- 


soon in the matter, 


his Lordship’s leisure I will wait upon 
him.” 

Let 
us pray you may persuade him; and if 
you do, oh, Mynheer ” — 


“*T is sooner than I had hoped. 
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* Pardon ?”’ 

“What a joy for the poor woman!’ 
*T will do my best.” 

“°T were a pity — that” — 

“Bh?” 

— ‘she should not know it without 
loss of time.” 

“So!” 

Blind to the subtle insinuation of this 
suggestion, the junker stood obtusely 
staring. 

“A thought comes to my mind” — 
The lady struggled with a momentary 
embarrassment. 

“ What thought ?” 

“How much greater pleasure if she 
could hear it from your own lips!” 

“ You would have me tell her?” 

“°T is on your homeward way.” 

“So “tis. Yes, I will do it. I will 
stop at the door. What more, then, is 
there?” 

“ Nothing, ’t is all. Take my thanks, 
a thousand thanks, Mynheer, for this 
great aid. °T is raising a poor creature 
from the dust. My heart goes with you 

I think of nothing till 
the good news comes.” 


on this business. 


Since Rip’s death, the begum, for rea- 
sons not hard to understand, had talked 
much at home of Tryntie’s bereavement 
and of the sad state of things at the 
bouwerie. It was with no surprise, then, 
that Catalina heard the hackneyed sub- 
ject brought up again, one morning, at 
table. As usual, of late, she gave little 
heed to what was said beyond a general 
recognition of the topic. It was other- 
wise when, an hour later, her mother 
came suddenly upon her, cloaked and 
hooded, in the passage, as she was about 
stealing forth to her old haunt upon the 
rocks. 

“So, Catalina ? 
You are going out, you may do me a 


"T is well I saw you. 
service. Here are some things I had 
made ready for Tryntie ” — 

“ But I— ’t was not that way I had 
in mind to go.” 

“What matters to you one way or 
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another? And she, poor woman, is in 


sore need. I have neglected her these 
last days.” 

** Kouba will do as well.” 

“No; she takes it to heart you go not 

see her.” 

“°T is a great distance.” 

“Take your time. What for 
haste? You may eat your dinner at the 
bouwerie.”’ 

Catalina hesitated, reflected ; perhaps 
the long-stifled voice of conscience sec- 
onded the motion. 
advantage, and failed not to pursue it. 


need 


The begum saw her 


“Tell her —say to poor Tryntie to 
take heart. There is good news in 
store for her, — mark you what I say, 
my daughter?” 

**T hear you.” 

“Say that one has undertaken the 
matter who has great weight with the 
new governor.” 

“One who has weight with the gov- 
ernor,” repeated Catalina absently. 

“He will go himself to plead her 
cause, and something must come of it.’ 

“ T will tell her.” 

“His Excellency cannot refuse to 
hearken to Mynheer Van Cortlandt.” 

The listener started, and turned in 
great agitation, as if to withdraw from 
the errand. 

“Here are the things for 'Tryntie,” 
went on the watchful begum. ‘ You 
had best set forth at once; ’t is a good 
stretch. You may take your time com- 
ing back. 
horse. 


I will send Kouba with your 


Look you wait there till he 
comes.” 

The same morning, mindful of his 
promise, Steenie presented himself at the 
governor’s house. There having made 
known his wish for an interview, he was 
shown into the audience room and left, 
with the announcement that his Lordship 
was engaged at his toilet, but would pre- 
sently appear. 

Busied with his own thoughts, he 


He 


and for a long time waited 


scarcely heeded what the man said. 
sat down, 
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patiently. Gradually it began to dawn 
upon him that he was being neglected. 
Perhaps he had been forgotten! The 
He stalked 
up and down the floor, he looked out at 
the windows, he moved about the furni- 
At last, when his 
patience was quite exhausted and he was 


thought made him uneasy. 


ture, to no purpose. 


about leaving the house in dudgeon, 
there was heard a movement in the ante- 
room, — the sound of footsteps and the 
rustle of garments. Remembering his 
errand, he controlled his irritation, and 
composed his face and manner to out- 
ward deference. 

Directly the door was thrown open 
with a flourish, and two servants in liv- 
ery appeared backing slowly into the 
room. There followed a moment of 
strained expectancy, not void of effect 
upon the junker. Then an imposing 
figure filled the doorway. 
from his chair. 


Steenie rose 
A large woman, with 
an assumption of great state, came for- 
ward and seated herself upon a dais at 
the upper end of the room. 
followed by a train-bearer and several 


She was 


attendants, who solemnly ranged them- 
selves behind her chair. 

Steenie noted in some amazement the 
person and dress of this majestic gen- 
She seemed not remarkable 
for either grace or beauty, being of un- 


tlewoman. 


usual stature, with a clumsy figure, a 


heavy face, big staring eyes, and a 
double chin. 

Her dress, however, was ordered with 
an approach to magnificence. She wore 
a velvet robe, opened in front to show a 


bare neck, and a stomacher wrought in 


seed pearls, while at the waist the heavy 
folds of her gown were gathered into a 
Perched 
grotesquely upon her large wig shone a 
tiny head-gear in the form of a tiara. 


girdle set in precious stones. 


Adjusting her draperies somewhat 
awkwardly, the lady directed her eyes 
with a look of extreme complacency upon 
Steenie, as if awaiting some explanation 
of his presence. 
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“May it please you, madam, I am 
come to see his Excellency Lord Corn- 
bury.” 

‘*Mynheer Van Cortlandt is a fre- 
quent visitor at our court,” answered 
the lady, in a powerful baritone voice 
which made Steenie start and lose coun- 
tenance. 

The speaker’s complacent look broad- 
ened into a smile at the junker’s dis- 
comfiture, and she exchanged meaning 
glances with her attendants. 

* Madam,” Steenie with 
dignity, * I am not come this time in my 
own behalf, but in the interest of one 


continued 


who suffered great injustice at the hands 
of those lately in power. Iam persuaded 
that if I can but get speech with his 
Excellency, and make known to him the 
merits of the ease, he will take it into 
consideration.” 

“Go on and tell your tale, Mynheer,” 
said the lady in a condescending tone, as 
she adjusted a bracelet. 

‘¢ Pardon, your ladyship, I would lay 
the matter before his Excellency in per- 
son.” 
frown to 


ry. bd ® 7] « 
lurning with a repress a 


sudden tittering among her attendants, 
the lady repeated, — 

“Goon,I say! If there be anything 
in the matter, it shall come to his ears, 
never fear! ” 

Impressed by the speaker’s air of au- 
thority, Steenie judged it better not to 
prejudice his ease by further hesitation, 
and so proceeded to tell Tryntie’s story 
in the fewest possible words, darting an 
occasional glance of indignation at the 
giggling attendants, whom no awe of 
their mistress seemed to keep in check. 

“ These, then, are the facts, your lady- 
ship,”’ said Steenie in conclusion. “ It is, 
as you will see, a plain case of robbery. 
If you have any influence with his Ex- 
cellency ” — 

“Be assured I have, the very great- 
est,” interrupted the lady, cooling her 
florid face with a large feather fan. 
“ Indeed, E may say he is always ruled 
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by me in such cases; but I am free to 
confess,”’ she went on, with an air of ir- 
ritation, “‘ that I can give you no great 
hope in this matter. His Excellency is 
tired of these complaints; he hears of 
nothing else from morning till night. He 
is sorry for these people, he feels great 
pity for them, but there is a limit to his 
power, there is a limit to the funds in the 
treasury. °T is the people’s money you 
ask for; his Excellency has no power 
over it, and there are needs more crying 
in other directions.” 

Somewhat taken aback by this em- 
phatic rebuff, Steenie stood casting about 
in his mind for some pretext by which 
he could get speech with his Excellency 
in person, when the door opened, and 
the lackey appeared ushering in another 
petitioner. 

Directly the lady’s face lighted up ; 
she stretched forth her hand with a gra- 
cious smile. 

The advaneed. It was 
Cornelis De Peyster. Hardly had the 
two friends exchanged looks of recogni- 


iic vy - comer 


tion, when, to Steenie’s amazement, Cor- 
nelis stalked up to the dais, knelt upon 
one knee, and kissing the lady’s fat hand 
said in an undertone, which yet was au- 
dible in every part of the room, — 

“T hope I find your Majesty in bet- 
ter health this morning.” 

“ Hush!” said the lady, tapping his 
lips with her fan; “those are danger- 
ous words, Mynheer, if maliciously re- 
ported.” 

“°T is impossible to help it, your 
Maj—er—I would say —never was 
anything so like, I swear —’t is stronger 
this morning than ever,” glancing back 
and forth from the lady’s face to a large 
portrait of Queen Anne hanging above 
her on the wall. ‘ The look, the atti- 
tude, — everything is complete; ’t is as 
if your Maj— er — had walked bodily 
down out of the frame.” 

“You would flatter me.” 

“ Not I.” 


“There may be a look, a passing 
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likeness, I grant you,—it has indeed 
been remarked ; but nothing so strong as 
you would have it,” rejoined the lady, 
in a tone which invited contradiction. 

“Two peas are not more like, I] 
swear; “tis past all belief. But I in- 
trude upon some graver business,” look- 
ing around upon Steenie. 

“No, Mynheer De Peyster is always 
welcome,” said the lady reassuringly ; 
adding directly, with marked emphasis, 
“T wish I might say as much for others 
of his family whom” — 

“Ah, poor Abraham! Forgive him. 
He was led astray by those Leislerians,”’ 
interposed Cornelis hastily in defense of 
his brother, lately dismissed from the 
council. 

The lady replied only with a skeptical 
look, and abruptly changed the subject. 

“Tf I mistake not, Mynheer, I read 
a petitioning look in your eyes this 
morning.” 

“ Well read, your Majesty.” 

“ Have done with that before harm 
comes of it,” said the lady, with a pass- 
ing frown. 

* You must tie my tongue first.” 

“ What is your petition ?” 

“To remind your” — 

“Hush, I say.” 

— “of a certain promise.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ You cannot forget. 
you forget. 


I shall not let 
What a pity I have not 
the artist here this morning, all is so 
perfect ! ” 

A flush of extreme gratification over- 
spread the lady’s broad face. She was 
just gathering herself to answer, when 
the bell in the church close by began to 
ring with such a deafening clamor that 
for some minutes nothing else could be 
heard. 

“Mark that,” said the lady, rising; 
“’tis striking twelve. You shall stay 
and dine with us, and we will talk fur- 
ther of this matter of a portrait. Mean- 
time, as Colonel Heathcote is waiting 
with some business of the council, J 
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must leave you for the moment. 
to me presently in my closet.” 

So saying, and graciously including 
the dumfounded Steenie in her farewell 
nod, the lady and her attendants disap- 
peared from the room. 


Come 


Left together, the two junkers gazed 
at each other for a moment in silence. 

“ Who — what means all this ? ” 
asked Steenie, with a look of hopeless 
perplexity. 

“ You do not know? ” 

“°T is Lady Cornbury, that ? ” 

*** Lady Cornbury ’!”’ repeated Corne- 
lis, laughing in his friend’s face. ‘“ Are 
you blind or a dunce, Steen ? ” 

“ Who, then ? ” 

“‘ Sh-h! ” whispered Cornelis, disereet- 
ly lowering his voice. 
see?” 

“Eh?” 


“Can you not 


*T is his Excellency himself.” 
‘Lord Cornbury ? ” 
“ The same.” 

“ In petticoats ? ” 
**'To favor the likeness, see you? Oh, 
*tis well known, this weakness of his 
Lordship. Look now what comes of liv- 
ing out of the world. I’m in high favor 
because I humor the whim, and with no 
violence to my conscience, either. Did 
you note the resemblance? Come here,” 
dragging Steenie before the portrait. 
“See you there, now? They are like 
as twins.” 

Steenie stood gazing in silence, quite 
unable to believe the evidence of his 
own senses. 

“ What, then, 
since you knew 
lency ?”’ asked Cornelis. 

“T came with a petition, and de- 
manded to see his Lordship.” 

“ And it was granted, — your suit ?” 

“No.” 

“So!” Cornelis laughed satirically, 
and added presently, in a good-humored 
tone, ‘Come, come, Steen, your wits 
are gone wool-gathering. 


are you doing here, 
not “twas his Excel- 


It needed no 
prophet to say you would fail if you 


Begum’s Daughter. 
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stood by staring, and never made the 
mistake of supposing that you were 
speaking 
What is 


me. 


with her Majesty in person. 
your Tell it to 
If it be anything short of restoring 
brother Abraham to the council, 1 may 
bring it about for you.” 

“Do, do. Try, at least, dear Corny. 
’T is a case crying for relief. 
in this paper are the facts. You may 
have the little woman up herself to be 
questioned, and as many witnesses as 
you want.” 

“So! It sounds well,” 
glancing over the paper 
“Tt seems just and right. 
matter, either. Good!” he concluded, 
folding the paper and putting it in his 
pocket. “I am called to his closet, as 
you heard, and am kept to dinner. I 
will bring it before him, and ’t will be 
granted, too, or I’m no courtier.” 

“Thanks, thanks, Corny. “Tis like 
you. And you will bring me word ?” 

“The moment I am let free, never 
fear. Sh!” 

A lackey appeared to summon Cor- 
nelis to his Excellency, and thereupon 
Steenie took leave. 

Several hours later, true to his prom- 
ise, Cornelis came to Steenie’s door with 
the welcome news that his Excellency 
had pledged his word Tryntie’s loss 
should be made good if, upon inquiry, 


business ? 


See, here 


said Cornelis, 
as he talked. 
*T is no great 


the case proved as deserving as repre- 
sented. Thereto he summoned the dame 
to an examination next morning. 

Thanking Cornelis cordially for his 
timely aid, Steenie set forth on his long 
ride home by way of the Sapokanican 
road. 

The sun was fast sinking behind the 
distant palisades; his level rays, entan- 
gled in the roadside shrubbery, hung 
the thick- 
His quickening influ- 
ence withdrawn, nature called a halt. 
The glare and tumult of the day were 
gone. 


like a golden fleece from 


leaved branches. 


The air 
resounded with the evening song of all 


Night came on apace. 
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created things, a rest-inspiring chorus. 
Lambs bleated for entrance to the fold; 
cattle lowed for the loitering cow-boy ; 
birds twittered drowsily as they sank to 
rest ; the gossiping poultry clucked their 
good-night greetings as they sought van- 
tage points in the apple-trees; tree-toads 
in their viewless haunts and frogs from 
the distant marsh heralded with joyous 
clamor the night’s approach. It was na- 
ture’s crooning-time, and Steenie listened 
unconsciously to the lullaby as he strode 
along busied with deeper matters, soothed 
in his own despite. 

Arriving at Tryntie’s bouwerie, he 
dismounted at the gate, and, leaving his 
horse with a servant on the highway, 
sauntered up the grass-grown path. 

Door and windows stood open, but no- 
body appeared. Steenie looked around 
with the critical eye of a landlord. The 
stoop was well swept; the yard was tidy. 
Upon a bench beside the door there lay 
some unfinished knitting ; 
rolled about the ball of 
floor. 

With the freedom of a neighbor, the 
visitor walked into the house. The sup- 
per-table was spread in the small living- 
room, the kettle was singing over the 


a busy kitten 
yarn upon the 


open fire, but the huysvrouw was no- 
where to be seen. The junker called 
out once or twice to announce his pre- 
There answer. He 
searched the bedroom, peeped into the 
pantry, and bawled down the cellar 
stairs, and last to the back 
Clearly Tryntie had gone neigh- 


sence. was ho 


came at 
door. 
boring. 
Pausing a moment, as if in doubt 
what to do, Steenie turned back towards 


The Begum’s Daughter. 


[ April, 


the front of the house. As he passed 
through the living-room he heard a 
voice. He stopped. It was somebody 
on the stoop talking to the kitten. 
Tryntie had been milking and come in 
from the barn. He strode forward and 
presented himself at the door. 

Dropping kitten and knitting, the 
new-comer sprang to her feet in dismay. 
Steenie’s face fell. The joyous expec- 
tation faded from his eyes. He stood 
a moment with a troubled look; then, 
gravely stepping forth, said in tones 
sarefully guarded, — 

“T was looking for Tryntie. Say to 
her, please, that I will come again to- 
morrow.” 

He turned and walked towards the 
highway. A despairing ery rang in his 
He stopped. 

“ Mynheer — Mynheer! ” 

The words sounded like a wail. He 
hurried back. and lifted the prostrate 
figure from the bench. 


ars. 


Slipping from 
his hold, she sank to her knees, with 
face buried in her hands. 


“ Forgive — oh, forgive me, Myn- 


” 


heer ! 

“ Catalina !” 

“T did not know ” — 

“What say you?” 

“T thought —I thought you bound 

her.” 

“To Hester?” 

Ses.” 

“ But,” he cried, tenderly gathering 
the little figure once more in his arms, 
and striving to look into the telltale 
face, — “ but you told me” — 

“ A wicked lie!” gasped, hiding 
her burning blushes wpon his shoulder. 

Edwin Lassetter Bynner. 


she 
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IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
‘The Southern Transept, hardly known by any other name but Poets’ Corner.’*— Dean STANLEY. 


TREAD softly here; the sacredest of tombs 

Are those that hold your Poets. Kings and queens 
Are facile accidents of Time and Chance. 

Chance sets them on the heights, they climb not there! 
But he who from the darkling mass of men 

Is on the wing of heavenly thought upborne 

To finer ether, and becomes a voice 

For all the voiceless, God anointed him : 

His name shall be a star, his grave a shrine ! 


Tread softly here, in silent reverence tread. 

Beneath those marble cenotaphs and urns 

Lies richer dust than ever nature hid 

Packed in the mountain’s adamantine heart, 

Or slyly wrapt in unsuspected sand — 

The dross men toil for, often stain the soul. 

How vain and all ignoble seems that greed 

To him who stands in this dim cloistered air 

With these most sacred ashes at his feet! 

This dust was Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden this— 

The spark that once illumed it lingers still. 

O ever-hallowed spot of English earth! 

If the unleashed and happy spirit of man 

Have option to revisit our dull globe, 

What august Shades at midnight here convene 

In the miraculous sessions of the moon, 

When the great pulse of London faintly throbs, 

And one by one the stars in heaven pale! 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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vi. he said, translating the Italian for the 

benefit of any of the company who 

“ Dolce, ma non troppo dolce,” said might not be linguists or musical ex- 
the Professor to the Mistress, who was _ perts. 

sweetening his tea. She always sweet- “Do you go to those musical hullaba- 

ens his and mine for us. He has been loos?” called out Number Seven. There 

attending a series of concerts, and bor- was something very much like rudeness 

rowed the form of the directions to the in this question and the tone in which 

orchestra. ‘ Sweet, but not too sweet,” it was asked. But we are used to the 
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outbursts, and extravagances, and oddi- 
ties of Number Seven, and do not take 
offence at his rough speeches as we 
should if any other of the company ut- 
tered them. 

“Tf you mean the concerts that have 
been going on this season, yes, I do,” 
said the Professor, in a bland, good-hu- 
mored way. 

“And do you take real pleasure in 
the din of all those screeching and bang- 
ing and growling instruments? ” 

“Yes,” he answered, modestly, “I 
enjoy the brouhaha, if you choose to 
consider it such, of all this quarrelsome 
menagerie of noise-making machines, 
brought into order and harmony by the 
presiding genius, the leader, who has 
made a happy family of these snarling 
stringed instruments and whining wind 
instruments, so that although 


Lingue centum sunt, oraque centum, 


notwithstanding there are a hundred vi- 
brating tongues anda hundred bellowing 
mouths, their one grand blended and 
harmonized uproar sets all my fibres 
tingling with a not unpleasing tremor.” 
“Do you understand it? Do you 
take any idea from it? Do you know 
what it all means?” said Number Seven. 
The Professor was long-suffering un- 


der this series of somewhat peremptory 
questions. He replied very placidly, 
“T am afraid I have but a superficial 
outside acquaintance with the secrets, the 
unfathomable mysteries, of music. I 
can no more conceive of the working 
conditions of the great composer, 


‘Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony,’ 
than a child of three years can follow 
the reasonings of Newton’s Principia. 
I do not even pretend that I can appre- 
ciate the work of a great master as a 
born and trained musician does. Still, 
I do love a great crash of harmonies, 
and the oftener I listen to these musical 
tempests the higher my soul seems to 
ride upon them, as the wild fowl I see 


Teacups. [ April, 
through my window soar more freely 
and fearlessly the fiercer the storm with 
which they battle.” 

“ That ’s all very well,” said Numbex 
Seven, “ but I wish we could get the old- 
time music back again. You ought to 
have heard — no, I won’t mention her 
— dead, poor girl,—dead and singing 
with the saints in heaven, —but the 
S. girls. If you could have heard 
them as I did when I was a little boy, 
you would have oried, as we all used 
to. Do you cry at those great musical 
smashes? How can you cry when you 
don’t know what it is all about? We 
used to think the words meant some- 
thing, — we fancied that Burns and 
Moore said some things very prettily. 
I suppose you ’ve outgrown all that.” 

No one can handle Number Seven 
in one of his tantrums half so well as 
Number Five can do it. She can pick 
out what threads of sense may be wound 
off from the tangle of his ideas when 
they are crowded and confused, as they 
are apt to be at times. She can soften 
the occasional expression of half-con- 
cealed ridicule with which the poor old 
fellow’s sallies are liable to be welcomed 
—or unwelcomed. She knows that the 
edge of a broken teacup may be sharp- 
er, very possibly, than that of a philoso- 
pher’s jackknife. A mind a little off its 
balance, one which has a slightly squint- 
ing brain as its organ, will often prove 
fertile in suggestions. Vulgar, cynical, 
contemptuous listeners fly at all its weak- 
nesses, and please themselves with mak- 
ing light of its often futile ingenuities, 
when a wiser audience would gladly 
accept a hint which perhaps could be 
developed in some profitable direction, 
or so interpret an erratic thought that 
it should prove good sense in disguise. 
That is the way Number Five was in the 
habit of dealing with the explosions of 
Number Seven. Do you think she did 
not see the ridiculous element in a silly 
speech, or the absurdity of an outrageous- 
ly extravagant assertion? Then you 


oe 


a 
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never heard her laugh when she could 
give way to her sense of the ludicrous 
without wounding the feelings of any 
other person. But her kind heart nev- 
er would forget itself, and so Number 
Seven had a champion who was always 
ready to see that his flashes of intelli- 
gence, fitful as they were, and liable to 
be streaked with half-crazy fancies, al- 
ways found one willing recipient of what 
light there was in them. 

Number Five, I have found, is a true 
lover of music, and has a right to claim 
a real knowledge of its higher and deep- 
er mysteries. But she accepted very 
cordially what our light-headed compan- 
ion said about the songs he used to lis- 
ten to. 

“There is no doubt,” she remarked, 
“that the tears which used to be shed 
over ‘Oft in the stilly night,’ or ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray,’ or ‘ A place in thy memory, 
dearest,’ were honest tears, coming from 
the true sources of emotion. There 
was no affectation about them; those 
songs came home to the sensibilities of 
young people, — of all who had any sen- 
sibilities to be acted upon. And on the 
other hand, there is a great amount of 
affectation in the apparent enthusiasm 
of many persons in admiring and ap- 
plauding music of which they have not 
the least real appreciation. They do 
not know whether it is good or bad, the 
work of a first-rate or a fifth-rate com- 
poser; whether there are coherent ele- 
ments in it, or whether itis nothing more 
than ‘a concourse of sweet sounds’ 
with no organic connections. One must 
be educated, no doubt, to understand the 
more complex and difficult kinds of mu- 
sical composition. Go to the great con- 
certs where you know that the music is 
good, and that you ought to like it whe- 
ther you do or not. Take a music-bath 
once or twice a week for a few seasons, 
and you will find that it is to the soul 
what the water-bath is to the body. I 
would n’t trouble myself about the af- 
fectations of people who go to this or 
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that series of concerts chiefly because it is 
fashionable. Some of these people whom 
we think so silly and hold so cheap will 
perhaps find, sooner or later, that they 
have a dormant faculty which is at last 
waking up, and that they who came be- 
cause others came, and began by staring 
at the audience, are listening with a new- 
ly found delight. Every one of us has 
a harp under bodice or waistcoat, and if 
it can only once get properly strung and 
tuned it will respond to all outside har- 
monies.” 

The Professor has some ideas about 
music, which I believe he has given to 
the world in one form or another; but 
the world is growing old and forgetful, 
and needs to be reminded now and then 
of what one has formerly told it. 

“T have had glimpses,” the Professor 
said, ‘“ of the conditions into which music 
is capable of bringing a sensitive nature. 
Glimpses, I say, because I cannot pre- 
tend that Iam capable of sounding all 
the depths or reaching all the heights to 
which music may transport our mortal 
consciousness. Let me remind you of a 
curious fact with reference to the seat of 
the musical sense. Far down below the 
great masses of thinking marrow and its 
secondary agents, just as the brain is 
about to merge in the spinal cord, the 
roots of the nerve of hearing spread 
their white filaments out into the sen- 
tient matter, where they report what the 
external organs of hearing tell them. 
This sentient matter is in remote con- 
nection only with the mental organs, far 
more remote than the centres of the 
sense of vision and that of smell. Ina 
word, the musical faculty might be said 
to have a little brain of its own. It has 
a special world and a private language 
all to itself. How can one explain its 
significance to those whose musical fac- 
ulties are in a rudimentary state of de- 
velopment, or who have never had them 
trained ? Can you describe in intelligi- 
ble language the smell of a rose as com- 
pared with that of a violet? No, — 
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music can be translated only by music. 
Just so far as it suggests worded thought, 
Pure 
emotional movements of the spiritual na- 
ture, — that is I ask of 
Musie will be the universal language, — 
the Volapiik of spiritual being.” 


it falls short of its highest office. 


what music. 


“ Angels sit down with their harps 
and play at each other, I suppose,” said 
Number Seven. ‘“ Must have an atmos- 
phere up there if they have harps, or 
they would n’t get any music. Won- 
der if angels breathe like mortals? If 
they do, they must have lungs and air 
passages, of course. Think of an angel 
with the influenza, and nothing but a 
cloud for a handkerchief ! ” 

— This is a good instance of the way 
in which Number Seven’s squinting brain 
You will and then meet 
just such brains in heads you know very 
well. 


works. now 
Their owners are much given to 
asking unanswerable questions. A physi- 
cist may settle it for us whether there is 
an atmosphere about a planet or not, but 
it takes a brain with an extra fissure in 
it to ask these unexpected questions, — 
questions which the natural philosopher 
cannot answer and which the theologian 
never thinks of asking. 


The company at our table do not keep 
The first 
thing I noticed, the other evening, was 
that the Tutor was sitting between the 
two 


always in the same places. 


Annexes, and the Counsellor was 
next to Number Five. 
to come of this arrangement. 


Something ought 
One of 
those two young ladies must certainly 
captivate and perhaps capture the Tu- 
tor. They are of just the age to be 
falling in love and to be fallen in love 
with. 

lectual, 
a little 
glad to 
If there were only one, she might be 
shy too, and then there would be less 
chance for a romance such as I am on 


The Tutor is good looking, intel- 
suspected of writing poetry, but 
I am 
see him between the two girls. 


shy, it appears to me. 


the lookout for; but these young per- 


Teacups. 
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sons lend courage to each other, and 
between them, if he does not wake up 
like Cymon at the sight of Iphigenia, I 
shall be disappointed. As for the Coun- 
sellor and Number Five, they will soon 
find each other out. Yes, it is all pretty 
clear in my mind, — except that there is 
always an & in a problem where senti- 
ments are involved. 
about the Tutor. 
my guess, to one or the other, but to 
which? Iwill suspend my opinion for 
the present. 

I have found out that the Counsellor 
IT am told that 
the Tutor is unmarried, and so far as 
known not engaged. 


No, not so clear 
Predestined, I venture 


is a childless widower. 


There is no use 
in denying it, —a company without the 
possibility of a love-match between two 
of its cirele is 
with the 
compared to one with its pop yet in re- 


like a champagne bottle 


cork out for some hours as 


serve. However, if there should be any 


love-making, it need not break up our 
Most of it will be 


ried on away from our tea-table. 


conversations. car- 


Some of us have been attending cer- 


tain lectures on Egypt and its antiqui- 
I have never been on the Nile. 
If in any future state there shall be va- 
cations in which we may have liberty to 


ties. 


revisit our old home, equipped with a 
complete brand-new set of mortal senses 
as our traveling outfit, I think one of 
the first places I should go to, after 
my birthplace, the old gambrel-roofed 


‘house, — the place where it stood, rather, 


—would be that mighty, awe-inspiring 
river. I do not suppose we shall ever 
know half of what we owe to the wise 
and wonderful people who confront us 
with the overpowering monuments of a 
past which flows out of the unfathom- 
able darkness as the great river streams 
from sources even as yet but imperfectly 
explored. 

I have thought a good deal about 
Egypt, lately, with reference to our his- 
torical monuments. How did the great 
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who fixed the two 
leading forms of their monumental ree- 
ords arrive at those admirable and eter- 
nal types, the pyramid and the obelisk ? 
How did they get their model of the 
pyramid ? 


unknown masters 


Here is an hour-glass, not inappropri- 
ately filled with sand from the great 
Egyptian desert. I turn it, and watch 
the sand as it accumulates in the lower 
half of the glass. How symmetrically, 
how beautifully, how inevitably, the lit- 
tle particles pile up the cone, which is 
ever building and unbuilding itself, al- 
ways aiming at the stability which is 
found only at a certain fixed angle! 
The Egyptian children playing in the 
sand must have noticed this as they let 
the grains fall from their hands, and the 
sloping sides of the miniature pyramid 
the 
sights to the little boys and girls for 
whom the sand furnished their earliest 
playthings. 


must have been among familiar 


Nature taught her children 
through the working of the laws of grav- 
itation how to build so that her forces 
should act in harmony with art, to pre- 
serve the integrity of a structure meant 
to reach a far-off posterity. The pyra- 
mid is only the cone in which Nature 
arranges her heaped and sliding frag- 
ments; the cone with flattened surfaces, 
as it is prefigured in certain well-known 
erystalline forms. ‘The obelisk is from 
another of Nature’s patterns ; it is only 
a gigantic acicular crystal. 

The Egyptians knew what a monu- 
ment should be, simple, noble, durable. 
It seems to me that we Americans might 
take a lesson from those early architects. 
Our cemeteries are crowded with monu- 
ments which are very far from simple, 
anything but noble, and stand a small 
chance of being permanent. The pyra- 
mid is rarely seen, perhaps because it 
takes up so much room, and when built 
on a small scale seems insignificant as 
we think of it, dwarfed by the vast struc- 
tures of antiquity. The obelisk is very 
common, and when in just proportions 
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and of respectable dimensions is unob- 
jectionable. 

But the gigantic obelisks like that on 
Bunker Hill, and especially the Wash- 
ington monument at the national capital, 
are open to critical animadversion. Let 
us contrast the last mentioned of these 
great piles with the obelisk as the Egyp- 
tian conceived and executed it. The new 
Pharaoh ordered a memorial of some im- 
portant personage or event. In the first 
place, a mighty stone was dislodged 
from its connections, and lifted, 
broken, from the quarry. 


un- 
This was a 
feat from which our modern stone-work- 
ers shrink dismayed. The Egyptians ap- 
pear to have handled these huge mono- 
liths as our artisans handle hearthstones 
and doorsteps, for the land actually bris- 
tled with such giant columns. They were 
shaped and finished as nicely as if they 
were breastpins for the Titans to wear, 
and on their polished surfaces were en- 
graved in imperishable characters the 
records they were erected to preserve. 

Europe and America borrow these 
noble productions of African art and 
power, and find them hard enough to 
handle after they have succeeded in 
transporting them to Rome, or London, 
or New York. Their simplicity, gran- 
deur, imperishability, speaking symbol- 
ism, shame all the pretentious and fragile 
works of human art around them. The 
obelisk has no joints for the destructive 
agencies of nature to attack; the pyra- 
mid has no masses hanging in unstable 
equilibrium, and threatening to fall by 
their own weight in the course of a 
thousand or two years. 

America says the Father of his Coun- 
try must have a monument worthy of 
his exalted place in history. What shall 
it be? A temple such as Athens might 
have been proud to rear upon her Acrop- 
olis? An_ obelisk as Thebes 
might have pointed out with pride to the 


such 


strangers who found admission through 
her hundred gates? After long medi- 
tation and the rejection of the hybrid 
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monstrosities with which the nation was 
menaced, an obelisk is at last decided 
upon. How can it be made grand and 
dignified enough to be equal to the 
office assigned it? We dare not attempt 
to carve a single stone from the living 
rock, —all our modern appliances fail 
to make the task as easy to us as it 
seems to have been to the early Egyp- 
tians. No artistic skill is required in 
giving a four-square tapering figure to a 
stone column. If we cannot shape a 
solid obelisk of the proper dimensions, 
we can build one of separate blocks. 
How can we give it the distinction we 
demand for it? The nation which can 
brag that it has “the biggest show on 
earth” cannot boast a great deal in the 
way of architecture, but it can do one 
thing, — it ean build an obelisk that shall 
be taller than any structure now stand- 
ing which the hand of man has raised. 
Build an How different the 
idea of such a structure from that of the 


obelisk ! 


unbroken, unjointed prismatic shaft, one 
perfect whole, as complete in itself, as 
fitly shaped and consolidated to defy the 
elements, as the towering palm or the 
tapering pine! Well, we had the satis- 
faction for a time of claiming the tallest 
structure in the world; and now that the 
new Tower of Babel which has sprung 
up in Paris has killed that pretension, 
I think we shall feel and speak more 
modestly about our stone hyperbole, our 
materialization of the American love of 
the superlative. We have the higher 
civilization among us, and we must try 
to keep down the forthputting instincts 
of the lower. We do not want to see 
our national monument placarded as “ the 
greatest show on earth,” — perhaps it is 
well that it is taken down from that bad 
eminence. 


Ido not think this speech of mine was 
very well received. It appeared to jar 
somewhat on the nerves of the Ameri- 
can Annex. There was a smile on the 
lips of the other Annex, —the English 
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girl, — which she tried to keep quiet, 


but it was too plain that she enjoyed my 
diatribe. 

It must be remembered that [and the 
other Teacups, in common with the rest 
of our fellow-citizens, have had our sen- 
sibilities greatly worked upon, our patri- 
otism chilled, our local pride outraged, 
by the monstrosities which have been 
allowed to deform our beautiful public 
grounds. We have to be very careful 
in conducting a visitor, say from his 
marble-fronted hotel to the City Hall. — 
Keep pretty straight along after entering 
the Garden, — you will not care to in- 
spect the little figure of the military gen- 
tleman to your right. — Yes, the Cochit- 
uate water is drinkable, but I think I 
would not turn aside to visit that small 
fabric which makes believe it is a tem- 
ple, and is a weak-eyed fountain feebly 
weeping over its own insignificance. 
About that other stone misfortune, cru- 
elly reminding us of the “ Boston Mas- 
sacre,” we will not discourse; it is not 
imposing, and is rarely spoken of. 

What a mortification to the inhabi- 
tants of a city with some hereditary and 
contemporary claims to cultivation ; 
which has noble edifices, grand libraries, 
educational institutions of the highest 
grade, an art-gallery filled with the finest 
models and rich in paintings and stat- 
uary, — a stately city that stretches both 
arms across the Charles to clasp the 
hands of Harvard, her twin-sister, each 
lending lustre to the other like double 
stars, — what a pity that she should be 
so disfigured by crude attempts to adorn 
her and commemorate her past that her 
most loving children blush for her arti- 
ficial deformities amidst the wealth of 
her natural beauties! One hardly knows 
which to groan over most sadly, — the 
tearing down of old monuments, the 
shelling of the Parthenon, the overthrow 
of the pillared temples of Rome, and in 
a humbler way the destruction of the 
old Hancock house, or the erection of 
monuments which are to be a perpetual 
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eyesore to ourselves and our descen- 


dants. 


We got talking on the subject of veal- 
ism, of which so much has been said of 
late. 

It seems to me, I said, that the 
great additions which have been made 
by realism to the territory of literature 
consist largely in swampy, malarious, 
ill-smelling patches of soil which had 
previously been left to reptiles and 
vermin. It is perfectly easy to be ori- 
ginal by violating the laws of decency 
and the canons of good taste. The gen- 
eral consent of civilized people was sup- 
posed to have banished certain subjects 
from the conversation of well-bred peo- 
ple and the pages of respectable liter- 
ature. There is no subject, or hardly 
any, which may not be treated of at the 
proper time, in the proper place, by the 
fitting person, for the right kind of 
listener or reader. But when the poet 
or the story-teller invades the province 
of the man of science, he is on danger- 
ous ground. I need say nothing of the 
blunders he is pretty sure to make. The 
imaginative writer is after effects. The 
scientific man is after truth. Science is 
decent, modest; does not try to startle, 
but to instruct. The same scenes and 
objects which outrage every sense of 
delicacy in the story-teller’s highly col- 
ored paragraphs can be read without giv- 
ing offence in the chaste language of the 
physiologist or the physician. 

There is a very celebrated novel, Ma- 
dame Bovary, the work of M. Flaubert, 
which is noted for having been the sub- 
ject of prosecution as an immoral work. 
That it has a serious lesson there is 
no doubt, if one will drink down to the 


bottom of the cup. But the honey of 


sensuous description is spread so deeply 
over the surface of the goblet that a 
large proportion of its readers never 


think of its holding anything else. All 
the phases of unhallowed passion are de- 
scribed in full detail. ‘That is what the 
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book is bought and read for, by the great 
majority of its purchasers, as all but sim- 
pletons very well know. ‘That is what 
makes it sell and brought it into the 
courts of justice. ‘This book is famous 
for its realism ; in fact, it is recognized 
as one of the earliest and most brilliant 
examples of that modern style of novel 
which, beginning where Balzac left off, 
attempted to do for literature what the 
photograph has done for art. For those 
who take the trouble to drink out of the 
cup below the rim of honey, there is 
a scene where realism is carried to its 
extreme, — surpassed in horror by no 
writer, unless it be the one whose name 
must be looked for at the bottom of the 
alphabet, as if its natural place were as 
low down in the dregs of realism as it 
could find itself. This is the death-bed 
scene, where Madame Bovary expires in 
convulsions. The author must have visit- 
ed the hospitals for the purpose of watch- 
ing the terrible agonies he was to depict, 
tramping from one bed to another until 
he reached the one where the cries and 
contortions were the mostfrightful. Such 
No hospital 
physician would have pictured the strug- 
gle in such colors. In the same way, 
that other realist, M. Zola, has painted a 
patient suffering from delirium tremens, 


a scene he has reproduced. 


the disease known to common speech as 
“the horrors.” In describing this case 
he does all that language can do to 
make it more horrible than the reality. 
He gives us, not realism, but super-real- 
ism, if such a term does not contradict 
itself. 

In this matter of the literal 
duction of sights and scenes which our 
natural instinct and our better informed 


repro- 


taste and judgment teach us to avoid, 
art has been far in advance of litera- 
ture. It is three hundred years since 
Joseph Ribera, more commonly known 
as Spagnoletto, was born in the prov- 
ince Valencia, in Spain. We had the 
misfortune of seeing a painting of his 
in a collection belonging to one of the 
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French princes, and exhibited in a pub- 
lic gallery. It was that of a man per- 


forming upon himself the operation 
known to the Japanese as hara-kivi. 
Many persons who looked upon this re- 
volting picture will never get rid of its 
remembrance, and will regret the day 
when their eyes fell upon it. I should 
share the offence of the painter if I ven- 
tured to describe it. Ribera was fond 
of depicting just such odious and fright- 
ful subjects. “ Saint Lawrence writhing 
on his gridiron, Saint Sebastian full of 
arrows, were equally a source of delight 
to him. Even in subjects which had no 
such elements of horror he finds the ma- 
terials for the delectation of his fero- 
cious pencil; he makes up for the defect 
by rendering with a brutal realism de- 
formity and ugliness.” 

The first great mistake made by the 
ultra-realists, like Flaubert and Zola, is, 
as I have said, their ignoring the line 
of distinction between imaginative art 
and We find 
enough in books of anatomy, surgery, 


science. can realism 


and medicine. In studying the human 
figure, we want to see it clothed with its 
natural integuments. It is well for the 
artist to study the écorché in the dis- 
secting-room, but we do not want the 
Apollo or the Venus to leave their skins 
behind them when they go into the gal- 
lery for exhibition. Lancisi’s figures 
show us how the great statues look when 
It 
is instructive, but useful chiefly as a 
means to aid in the true artistic repro- 
When the hospitals 
are invaded by the novelist, he should 
learn something from the physician as 
well as from the patients. 


divested of their natural covering. 


duction of nature. 


Science de- 
She never uses 
high tints and strontian lights to aston- 
ish lookers-on. 


lineates in monochrome. 


Such seenes as Flaubert 

and Zola describe would be reproduced 

in their characters, but not 

dressed up in picturesque phrases. That 

is the first stumbling-block in the way 

of the reader of such realistic stories as 
a 


essential 
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There 
are subjects which must be investigated 


those to which I have referred. 


by scientific men which most educated 
persons would be glad to know nothing 
about. When a realistic writer like Zola 
surprises his reader into a kind of know- 
ledge he never thought of wishing for, 
he sometimes harms him more than he 
has any idea of doing. 


5 


He wants to 
produce a sensation, and he leaves a 
permanent disgust not to be got rid of. 
Who does not remember odious images 
that can never be washed out from the 
consciousness which they have stained? A 
man’s vocabulary is terribly retentive of 
evil words, and the images they present 
cling to his memory and will not loose 
their hold. One who has had the mis- 
chance to soil his mind by reading cer- 
tain poems of Swift will never cleanse 
it to its original whiteness. Expressions 
and thoughts of a certain character stain 
the fibre of the thinking organ, and in 
some degree afiect the hue of every 
idea that passes through the discolored 
tissues. 

This is the gravest accusation to bring 
against realism, old or recent, whether 
in the brutal paintings of Spagnoletto 
or in the unclean revelations of Zola. 
Leave the description of the drains and 
cesspools to the hygienic specialist, the 
painful facts of disease to the physician, 
the details of the laundry to the washer- 
woman. If we are to have realism in 
its tedious descriptions of unimportant 
particulars, let it be of particulars which 
do not excite disgust. Such is the de- 
scription of the vegetables in Zola’s 
“ Ventre de Paris,”’ where, if one wishes 
to see the apotheosis of turnips, beets, 
and cabbages, he can find them glorified 
as supremely as if they had been sym- 
bols of so many deities ; their forms, their 
colors, their expression, worked upon un- 
til they seem as if they were made to 
be looked at and worshipped rather than 
to be boiled and eaten. 

I am pleased to find a French critic 
of M. Flaubert expressing ideas with 
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which many of my own entirely coincide. 
“The great mistake of the realists,” 
he says, ‘is that they profess to tell 
the truth because they tell everything. 
This puerile hunting after details, this 
cold and cynical inventory of all the 
wretched conditions in the midst of 
which poor humanity vegetates, not only 
do not help us to understand it better, 
but, on the contrary, the effect on the 
spectators is a kind of dazzled confusion 
mingled with fatigue and disgust. The 
material truthfulness to which the school 
of M. Flaubert more especially pretends 
misses its aim in going beyond it. Truth 
is lost in its own excess.” 

I return to my thoughts on the rela- 
tions of imaginative art in all its forms 
with science. The subject which in the 
hands of the scientific student is han- 
dled decorously —reverently, we might 
almost say — becomes repulsive, shame- 
ful, and debasing in the unscrupulous 
manipulations of the low-bred man of 
letters. 

I confess that I am a little jealous of 
certain tendencies in our own American 
literature, which led one of the severest 
and most outspoken of our satirical fel- 
low-countrymen, no longer living to be 
called to account for it, to say, in a mo- 
ment of bitterness, that the mission of 
America was to vulgarize mankind. I 
myself have sometimes wondered at the 
pleasure some Old World critics have 
professed to find in the most lawless 
freaks of New World literature. I have 
questioned whether their delight was not 
like that of the Spartans in the drunken 
antics of their Helots. But I suppose 
I belong to another age, and must not 
attempt to judge the present by my old- 
fashioned standards. 

The company listened very civilly to 
these remarks, whether they agreed with 
them or not. I am not sure that I want 
all the young people to think just as I 
do in matters of critical judgment. New 
wine does not go well into old bottles, 
but if an old cask has held good wine, 


5 
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it may improve a crude juice to stand 
awhile upon the lees of what it was once 
filled with. 


I thought the company had had about 
enough of this disquisition. They lis- 
tened very decorously, and the Profes- 
sor, who agrees very well with me, as 
I happen to know, in my views on this 
business of realism, thanked me for giv- 
ing them the benefit of my opinion. 

The silence that followed was broken 
by Number Seven’s suddenly exclaim- 
ing, — 

“T should like to boss creation for a 
week ! ” 

This expression was an outbreak sug- 
gested by some train of thought which 
Number Seven had been following while 
I was discoursing. I do not think one 
of the company looked as if he or she 
were shocked by it as an irreligious or 
even profane speech. It is a better way 
always, in dealing with one of those 
squinting brains, to let it follow out its 
own thought. It will keep to it for 
a while; then it will quit the rail, so to 
speak, and run to any side-track which 
may present itself. 

“What is the first thing you would 
do?” asked Number Five in a pleasant, 
easy way. 

“The first thing? Pick out a few 
thousand of the best specimens of the 
best races, and drown the rest like so 
many blind puppies.” 

“ Why,” said she, “ that was tried 
once, and does not seem to have worked 
very well.” 

“Very likely. You Noah's 
flood, I suppose. More people nowa- 
days, and a better lot to pick from than 
Noah had.” 

“Do tell us whom you would take 
with you,” said Number Five. 


mean 


“You, if you would go,” he answered, 
and I thought I saw a slight flush on 
his cheek. ‘“ But I didn’t say that I 
should go aboard the new ark myself. 
T am not sure that I should. No, I am 
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pretty sure that I shouldn't. I don’t 
believe, on the whole, it would pay me 
to save myself. I ain’t of much account. 
But I could pick out some that were.” 
And just now he was saying that he 
should like to boss the universe! All 
this has nothing very wonderful about 
it. Every one of us is subject to al- 
ternations of overvaluation and under- 
valuation of ourselves. Do you not re- 
member soliloquies something like this? 
‘Was there ever such a senseless, stupid 
creature as lam? How have I managed 
to keep so long out of the idiot asylum? 
Undertook to write a poem, and stuck 
fast at the first verse. Had a eall from 
a friend who had just been round the 
world. Didn’t ask him one word about 
what he had seen or heard, but gave him 
full details of my private history ; I hay- 
ing never been off my own hearth-rug 
for more than an hour or two at a time, 
while he was cireumnavigating and cir- 


cumrailroading the globe. Yes, if any- 


body can claim the title, I am certainly 
the prize idiot.” I 


afraid we all 
say such things as this to ourselves at 
times. 


am 


Do we not use more emphatic 
words than these in our self-deprecia- 
tion? I cannot say how it is with oth- 
ers, but my vocabulary of self-reproach 
and humiliation is so rich in energetic 
expressions that I should be sorry to 
have an interviewer present at an out- 
burst of one of its raging geysers, its 
A man is a kind of 
inverted thermometer, the bulb upper- 
most, and the column of self-valuation 
is all the time going up and down. 
Number Seven is very much like other 
people in this respect, — very much like 
you and me. 


savage soliloquies. 


of reflections must not 
sarry me away from Number Seven. 

“Tf I can’t get a chance to boss this 
planet for a week or so,” he began 
again, “I think I could write its history, 
— yes, the history of the world, in less 
compass than any one who has tried it 
so far.” 


This train 
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“You know Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
‘History of the World,’ of course?” 
the Professor. 


said 


“More or less, — more or less,”’ said 
Number Seven prudently. “ But I don’t 
eare who has written it before me. I 
will agree to write the story of two 
worlds, this and the next, in such a 
compact way that you can commit them 
both to memory in less time than you 
can learn the answer to the first ques- 
tion in the Catechism.” 

What he had got into his head we 
could not guess, but there was no little 
curiosity to get at the particular bee 
which was buzzing in his bonnet. He 
evidently enjoyed our curiosity, and 
meant to keep us waiting awhile before 
revealing the great secret. 

“ How many words do you think I 
shall want ? ” 

It is a formula, I suppose, I said, and 
I will grant you a hundred words. 

“Twenty,” said the Professor. ‘ That 
was more than the wise men of Greece 
wanted for their grand utterances.” 

The two Annexes whispered together, 
and the American Annex gave their joint 
result. One thousand was the number 
they had fixed on. They were used to 
hearing lectures, and could hardly con- 
ceive that any subject could be treated 
without taking’up a good part of an 
hour. 

“ Less than ten,” said Number Five. 
“Tf there are to be more than ten, I 
don’t believe that Number Seven would 
think the surprise would be up to our 
expectations.” 

“Guess as much as you like,” said 
Number Seven. “The answer will keep. 
I don’t mean to say what it is until we 
are ready to leave the table.” He took 
a blank card from his pocket-book, wrote 
something on it, or appeared, at any rate, 
to write, and handed it, face down, to 
the Mistress. What was on the card 
will be found near the end of this paper. 
I wonder if anybody will be curious 
enough to look further along to find out 
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what it was before she reads the next 
paragraph ? 

In the mean time there is a train of 
thought suggested by Number Seven and 
his whims. If you want to know how to 
account for yourself, study the charac- 
ters of your relations. Ad/ of our brains 
squint more or less. ‘There is not one 
in a hundred, certainly, that does not 
sometimes see things distorted by double 
refraction, out of plumb or out of focus, 
or with colors which do not belong to it, 
or in some way betraying that the two 
halves of the brain are not acting in 
harmony with each other. You wonder 
at the eccentricities of this or that con- 
nection of your own. Watch yourself, 
and you will find impulses which, but 
for the restraints you put upon them, 
would make you do the same foolish 
things which you laugh at in that cousin 
of yours. I once lived in the same house 
with the near relative of a very distin- 
guished person, whose name is still hon- 
ored and revered among us. His brain 
was an active one, like that of his fa- 
mous relative, but it was full of random 
ideas, unconnected trains of thought, 
whims, crotchets, erratic suggestions. 
Knowing him, I could interpret the 
mental characteristics of the whole fam- 
ily connection in the light of its exag- 
gerated peculiarities as exhibited in my 
odd fellow-boarder. Squinting brains are 
a great deal more common than we 
should at first sight believe. Here isa 
great book, a solid octavo of five hun- 
dred pages, full of the vagaries of this 
class of organizations. I hope to refer 
to this work hereafter, but just now I 
will only say that, after reading till 
one is tired the strange fancies of the 
squarers of the circle, the inventors of 
perpetual motion and the rest of the 
moonstruck dreamers, most persons will 
confess to themselves that they have 
had notions as wild, conceptions as 
travagant, theories as_ baseless, 


ex- 
as the 
least rational of those which are here 
recorded. 
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Some day I want to talk about my 
library. It is such a curious collection 
of old and new books, such a mosaic of 
learning and fancies and follies, that a 
glance over it would interest the com- 
pany. Perhaps I may hereafter give the 
company a talk about books, but while I 
am saying a few passing words upon the 
subject the greatest bibliographical event 
that ever happened in the book-market 
of the New World is taking place under 
our eyes. Here is Mr. Bernard Quaritch 
just come from his well-known habitat, 
No. 15 Piccadilly, with such a collection 
of rare, beautiful, and somewhat expen- 
sive volumes as the Western Continent 
never saw before on the shelves of a bib- 
liopole. 

We bookworms are all of us now and 
then betrayed into an extravagance. The 
keen tradesmen who tempt us are like 
the fishermen who dangle a minnow, 
a frog, or a worm before the perch or 
pickerel who may be on the lookout for 
his breakfast. But Mr. Quaritch comes 
among us like that formidable angler of 
whom it is said, — 

His hook he baited with a giant’s tail, 

And sat upon a rock and bobbed for whale. 
The two catalogues which herald his 
coming are themselves interesting liter- 
ary documents. One can go out with a 
few shillings in his pocket, and venture 
among the books of the first of these 
catalogues without being ashamed to 
show himself with no larger furnishing 
of the means for indulging his tastes, — 
he will find books enough at compara- 
tively modest prices. But if one feels 
very rich, so rich that it requires a good 
deal to frighten him, let him take the 
other catalogue and see how man¥ books 
he proposes to add to his library at the 
prices affixed. Here is a Latin Psalter 
with the Canticles, from the press of Fust 
and Schoeffer, the second book issued 
from their press, the second book print- 
ed with a date, that date being 1459. 
There are only eight copies of this work 
known to exist; you can have one of 
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them, if so disposed, and if you have 
change enough in your pocket. Twenty- 
six thousand two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars will make you the happy owner of 
this precious volume. If this is more 
than you want to pay, you can have the 
Gold Gospels of Henry VIII., on purple 
vellum, for about half the money. There 
are pages on pages of titles of works any 
one of which would be a snug little prop- 
erty if turned into money at its cata- 
logue price. 

Why will not our multimillionaires 
look over this catalogue of Mr. Quaritch, 
and detain some of its treasures on this 
side of the Atlantic for some of our 
public libraries? We decant the choi- 
cest wines of Europe into our cellars ; we 
ought to be always decanting the pre- 
cious treasures of her libraries and gal- 
leries into our own, as we have opportu- 
nity and means. As to the means, there 
are so many rich people who hardly 
know what to do with their money that 
it is well to suggest to them any new use- 
ful end to which their superfluity may 
contribute. I am not in alliance with 
Mr. Quaritch; in fact, I am afraid of 
him, for if I stayed a single hour in his 
library, where I never was but once, and 
then for fifteen minutes only, I should 
leave it so much poorer than I entered it 
that I should be reminded of the pic- 
ture in the title-page of Fuller’s “ His- 
torie of the Holy Warre:” “ We went 
out full. We return empty.” 

— After the teacups were all emptied, 
the 
abridged history of two worlds, this and 
the next, was handed round. 


Thi# was all it held : — 


ard containing Number Seven’s 
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After all had looked at it, it was 
passed back to me. ‘ Let The Dictator 
interpret it,” they all said. 

This is what I announced as my inter- 
pretation : — 

Two worlds, the higher and the lower, 
separated by the thinnest of partitions. 
The lower world is that of questions ; 
the upper world is that of answers. 
Endless doubt and unrest here below; 
wondering, admiring, adoring certainty 
above. — Am I not right ? 

“ You are right,” answered Number 
Seven solemnly. 
tion.” 


“'That is my revela- 


The following poem was found in 
the sugar-bowl. 
pany. 


I read it to the com- 


There was much whispering and there 
were many conjectures as to its author- 
ship, but every Teacup looked innocent, 
and we separated each with his or her 
private conviction. I had mine, but I 
will not mention it. 

THE 


ROSE AND THE FERN. 


Lady, life’s sweetest lesson wouldst thou learn, 
Come thou with 
bower: 
High overhead the trellised roses burn, 
Beneath thy feet behold the feathery fern, — 
A leaf without a flower. 


me to Love's enchanted 


What though the rose leaves fall ? 


are sweet, 


They still 


And have been lovely in their beauteous 
prime, 
While the bare frond seems ever to repeat, 
“ For us no bud, no blossom, wakes to greet 
The joyous flowering time! ”’ 


Heed thou the lesson. 
tread 
And flowers to cherish ; summer round thee 


Life 


has leaves to 


glows; 
Wait not till autumn’s fading robes are shed, 
But while its petals still are burning red 
Gather life’s full-blown rose ! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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The North Shore 


Watch. 


THE NORTH SHORE WATCH. 


Mr. Woopserry’s volume contains 
three comparatively long poems, a ses- 
tet of sonnets, and a group of lyrics. 
There is little that is immature in the 
collection, and nothing that is not admi- 
rable for its workmanship, always ex- 
cepting a certain tendency to involved 
phrasing. Mr. Woodberry has been sin- 
gularly fortunate or singularly wise in 
withholding his work in this kind until 
he had something definite to offer and 
had perfected his technique. The poem 
from which the book gets its suggestive 
title is the only one which bears the 
None but a youthful 
poet would have had the temerity to 
take for granted the public’s interest in 
five hundred elegiac verses on the death 
of a classmate. 


marks of youth. 


That the reader quick- 
ly lends himself to the charm of these 
pensive and sympathetic stanzas justifies 
the, venture, though it in no way detracts 
from the daring. It was part of the 
poet's good luck to select the Spenserian 
stanza for his threnody. The lingering, 
wailing music of which the Alexandrine 
is capable makes this form of verse an 
ideal kind of lyre for the purpose. The 
mournful cadence in question is well il- 
lustrated by the opening stanza : — 
“ First dead of all my dead that are to be, 
Whe at life’s flush with me wast wont to 
roam 
The pine-fringed borders of this surging sea, 
From far and lonely lands Love brings me 
home 
To this wide water's foam ; 
Here thou art fallen in thy joyful days, 
Life quenched within thy breast, light in 
thy eyes; 
And darkly from thy ruined beauty rise 
These flowerless myrtle-sprays ; 
The hills we trod enfold thee evermore, 
The gray and sleepless sea breaks round the 
orphaned shore.” 


1 The North Shore Watch and Other Poems. 
By Grorae Epwarp Woopperry. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 
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It will be seen that The North Shore 
Watch is related to that class of poems 
of which the Adonais of Shelley and 
the Thyrsis of Matthew Arnold are the 
Mr. Woodberry 
has studied these masters not to his 
hurt. 


highest modern types. 


Here and there in his method is 
also traceable the influence of the elder 
English poets. He has learned from 
them the art of saying things in his own 
way. It is, however, in a poem wholly 
Greek in spirit that Mr. Woodberry is 
at his best, as he should be, since the 
little drama entitled Agathon is clearly 
We call it a drama 
by courtesy, for it has no more plot or 


his latest work. 


dramatic action than would please those 
novelists who are unable to invent such 
matters. The motive of Agathon is of 
the simplest, and is sufficiently stated 
in the initial speech of the shadowy 
Eros :— 


“ Between the gods who live and mortal men 
I am the Intercessor, Eros called, 
Fathered in heaven, but earth did mother 

me ; 

Whence is my nature mixed of opposites, 
Unquenchable desire, want absolute, 
And is near neighbor unto human fate. 
The edict of Necessity besides 
Bids own that kinship; for I come not home 
Except my errand done, which ever is 
To break the mystery of love to men, 
Freeing themselves and me: not without me 
Find they the Immortals ; 


wing's 


without them my 


Blade not, nor from the gleaming shoulder 
break, 

But by the warmth of love those plumes 
unsheathe. 


And oft my feet print blood what time I 


leave 
Inhospitable, hard, and kindless doors. 
But where some noble soul makes his abode, 
And bids me enter in and lodge with him, 
Beautiful am I as the gods in heaven; 
His thatch, though lowly, unto them is 
known, 
The rushes of his floor are loved of men, 
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And who live there behold me as I am. 
One for the flower of 


such I seek now, 
Greece, 


Young Agathon.” 


Eros finds the young Greek poet at the 
entrance to Diotima’s cave, and makes 
himself known. ‘The main stress and 
beauty of the poem lie in the dialogue 
and the lyrical interludes which follow, 
though there are very striking passages 
in the previous conversation between 
Agathon and Diotima, the prophetess. 
Eros delivers the message of the gods, 
and Agathon accepts his destiny. It is 
seldom that the spirituality of love has 
been so celebrated as in this full and 
well-balanced blank which 
where sinks below the height of the 
theme. 


verse, no- 
It is the apotheosis of human 
love. The argument and the poetry are 
here so closely knitted as to make illus- 
tration impracticable, and we must turn 
to another part of the text for an exam- 
ple of Mr. Woodberry’s manner : — 


“The violet landscane through the columns 
glowed — 
/Egina and the olive-coasted gulf 
Empurpling to the far Corinthian gleam ; 
llissus reed-beloved ; Hymettus flowering ; 
On white Pentelicus the cloud-hung pines! 
At every step more fair with lovelier change 
The scene passed by, in those white columns 
framed, 
Porches of heaven; upon the other side 
Was I o’ershadowed by the eternal frieze, 
That only seemed to move, but ever stayed, 
Horsemen and maidens in the marble march, 
Athene’s people, bearing evermore 
Praise to Athene ; 
Before her coming, mixed with forms di- 
vine — 


beautiful they stood 


Men worthy to be gods, gods to be men; 

And waking from my trance, I saw them 
shine, 

Nor knew the change from the eternal 
world.,”’ 


Blank verse with just this stately move- 
ment and rich severity is not too abun- 
dant outside of Landor’s Hellenies. The 
entire poem has a distinction which it is 
sasier to feel than to define. 

In the ode My Country, which forms 
the third section of the book, the author 


The North Shore 


Watch. [ April, 
strikes a note that repeats itself later 
in the sonnets. My Country may suc- 
cinctly be described as the incarnation 
of the Fourth of July superintending a 
flight of eagles. The airy optimism of 
this ode will not have been forgotten 
by Atlantic readers, certainly not that 
fine passage in it descriptive of the du- 
ties of the ideal citizen, nor the ringing 
exordium, — 
“ Who saith that song doth fail ? 
Or thinks to bound 
Within a little plot of Grecian ground 
The sole of mortal things that can avail?” 
Very admirable, too, and not to be 
passed by, is this apostrophe : — 
“O Land beloved! 
My Country, dear, my own! 
May the young heart that moved 
For the weak words atone ; 
The mighty lyre not mine, nor the full breath 
of song! 
To happier sons shall these belong. 
Yet doth the first and lonely voice 
Of the dark dawn the heart rejoice, 
While still the loud choir sleeps upon the 
bough.” 


This brings us to the sonnets, in 
which the same joyous patriotism finds 
wing. To our thinking, the best of these 
are the second of the two entitled At 
Gibraltar, the one On the Hundredth 
Anniversary of the French Revolution, 
and Our First Century. We should add 
io the list the sonnet addressed To Leo 
XITII., only that the sesiet closes with a 


couplet, and the sonnet is thus turned 


into an epigram. In each of the six 


sonnets, in addition to other necessary 
excellence, are lines and half-lines which 
set an easy task to the memory. 
example : — 


For 


“T know a nation’s gold is not man’s bread.” 
“ Who founded us, and spread from sea to sea 

A thousand leagues the zone of liberty.”’ 

“ Dost thou think to tame 

God’s young plantation in the virgin West ?” 

“ And millions came, used but to starve and 
bleed, 

And built the great republic of the poor.” 
“Siberia, more rich in heroes’ graves 

Than the most famous field of glorious war.” 
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York in 


** Now westward, look, my country bids good- 
night — 
Peace to the world from ports without a 


gun!” 


You will not pick such things out of 
every poet's first book ! 

Of the lyries clustered under the title 
Italian Voluntaries we are not so con- 
fident. Victor’s Bird, which is not a 
lyric, but an exquisite poem in unrhymed 
pentameters, gains from its surround- 
ings. The Anecdotes of Siena seem to 
us to fail in that lark-like unpremedita- 
tion which belongs to the lyrie — the 
liquid flow that is here discoverable in 
only two instances: in The False Dawn 
The 


Dawn is one of those fantastic concep- 


and Be God’s the Hope. alse 
tions into whose exact meaning it is not 
well too curiously to inquire, lest there 
be no crock of gold at the end of the 
‘ainbow. Our liking for the mystical 
rune is out of all proportion to our com- 
prehension of it. The last piece in the 
group is not so amenable to the charge 
of obseurity, and it sings itself into quo- 
tation : — 
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“Be God’s the Hope! He built the azure 
frame ; 

He sphered its borders with the walls of 
flame ; 

’Tis His, whose hands have made it, glory 
or shame. 


Be God’s the Hope! 


‘The Serpent girds the round of earth and 
Sea ; 
The Serpent pastures on the precious tree ; 
The Serpent, Lord of Paradise is he. 
Be God’s the Hope! 

“T thought to slay him. I am vanquishéd. 
Heaven needed not my stroke, and I am 
sped. 

God, 
friend be dead. 

Be God’s the Hope! vs 


Yea, thou livest, though thy poor 


We have endeavored to indicate the 
quality of Mr. Woodberry’s verse rather 
than to insist on our personal impres- 
sion of it. The reader is thus better 
enabled to form his own. Meanwhile, 
the reviewer, whose diversions in this 
sort are not many, counts it a fortunate 
month, indeed a fortunate year, when 
he can say, “ Here is a new poet,” and 
commend a volume which makes so rich 
promise as The North Shore Watch. 





NEW YORK IN 


Srnce Mr. Howells makes a removal 
from Boston to New York a turning- 
point in the career of the married pair 
with whom he began to people his world 
of fiction, we muy take the fact with 
equal seriousness, and accept his new 
novel! as an announcement that the busi- 
ness of reporting life as it is has been 
transferred from a provincial to a me- 
tropolitan centre. To be sure, so long 
as Basil and Isabel March remain in 
New York, even if they occupy fur- 

1 A Hazard of New Fortunes. By Wit- 
LiAm Dean Howenis. New York: ‘Harper 
& Brothers. 1890. 
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nished apartments only, we may hope 
to have something of the New England 
point of view; but we notice signs in 
them of an increasing adjustment to their 
new environment, and we may yet have 
Boston as New York sees it. 

We have our suspicion that if this wri- 
ter had applied his present method and 
used his present power in the portraiture 
of life in New England, we should have 
had books of deeper truthfulness than 
those earlier novels, which we enjoyed not 
because they depicted life in Boston and 
its neighborhood, but because they were 
altogether delightful and did not disturb 
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For now Mr. Howells both 
charms us with his pictorial skill and 
He 


began his career as a novelist with an 


our sleep. 
banishes sleep from our eyelids. 


indulgence in a humorous view of life, 
which contented itself with the lightest 
possible sketch of human nature in a 
Then 


his mind began to be stirred by prob- 


few easily recognized varieties. 


lems which belong chiefly to the speen- 
lative period, and he essayed to carry his 
characters into a sort of no man’s land, 
and, rather unluckily for his art, built a 
novel upon the false bottom of Spiritual- 
ism. Next he wearied of his light-head- 
ed and nimble people who graced the 
world of fiction, and sought to get hold 
of the men and women who were nearer 
the soil, and to busy himself with mo- 
tives and problems which must interest 
such. In his work here he was more 
uncertain: at one time he would use his 
old playful and light manner, which gave 
a sort of masquerading effect to his real 
another, in his 


men and women; at 


eagerness to share the life of his uncouth 
| 


folk, he would recklessly throw away his 
grace, and even send his dainty English 
after it. We must confess that while we 
respect the Howells of the transitional 
period, we have found it pretty hard to 
read his fiction of that time, and we 
have been watching with patience and 
interest for that emergence into the do- 
main of sane art which we were confi- 
dent would come some day. 

We hope we are not hasty in our wel- 
come, but in this new novel Mr. How- 
ells certainly seems to have come near 
adjusting the ethical and the esthetic 
glasses with which he views life, so that 
Of late there 
has been a sort of strabismic effect about 


they have the same focus. 


his novels which has made them uncom- 
fortable reading. When we are uncom- 
fortable now, as we are after reading A 
Hazard of New Fortunes, we find fault 
with things in general and feebly with 
ourselves, but we acquit Mr. Howells. 
Tt would be a somewhat indelicate task 
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to seek to trace the growth in this novel- 
ist’s own mind of his thought of life, 
though it is one of the penalties which 
such a writer pays for his popularity 
that if he grows at all he registers his 
successive stages of development in his 
successive books ; and we may content 
ourselves with the that his 
latest book ought to be his ripest; but 
we cannot help thinking that New York 
has a great deal to do with the artistic 
freedom and breadth of A Hazard of 
New Fortunes, and it is only by ref- 
erence to Mr. Howells as a philosopher 
that we can make this evident. 

It needed, in 


reflection 


that this 
life, 


should have a large canvas and an abun- 


other words, 
novelist, this painter of human 
material to serve as a check 
both upon his settled habit of using mi- 
nute touches and his somewhat unsystem- 


dance of 


atized discontent with contemporaneous 
society. New York is so heterogeneous 
and so big, such a huddle of unrelated 
details, regarded superficially, and yet 
so fascinating in its unrecorded power, 
giving such frequent glimpses of an un- 
suspected solidarity of human life, that 
when Mr. Howells faced it, and, as hint- 
ed at in his character of Basil March, be- 
gan to study it as a whole in a vagrant, 
desultory fashion, he shrank from that 
kind of reproduction which had satisfied 
him when he had smaller sections of life 
to report. To apply his detailed meth- 
ods was palpably ridiculous; to select 
types and imagine he was giving a com- 
prehensive artistic whole was equally 
vain; to arraign this vast hive of hu- 
manity, or to square it with dilettante 
views of a regenerated society, would 
strike any one with Mr. Howells’s sense 
of humor as Instead, Mr. 
Howells discovered, by an instinct which 


nonsense. 


is more valuable than any theories of 
literary art, that out of this great heap 
of material before him he must select a 
few men and women; that they must 
have something to do with each other; 
that they must bea society within a larger 
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whole. Then, with the great roaring 
city encompassing this small company, 
he had life enough in volume, and he 
could afford to let its tremendous prob- 
lems just touch the inner circle of life 
upon which his attention was more close- 
ly directed. His native interest in the 
characters he creates is an element al- 
ways to be counted on in Mr. Howells’s 
work ; and in his desire to find a few 
persons who should give him an oppor- 
tunity to illustrate some of the phases 
of the great problem which one encoun- 
ters who sees the rich and the poor, and 
the Lord the Maker of them all, he gave 
a peculiar vividness to the whole 
that form his novel. 

It may be said further that, under 
these conditions, he had less need of a 
dramatic story. 


roup 


o 
fe) 


With so strong a sense 
of the great drama going on about his 
men and women, he could let them play 
their own trifling comedies without de- 
taching them from actual contact with 
the real world in which they were liv- 
ing. Indeed, he is so much impressed 
with the mighty flow of human life in 
the world New York that 
scarcely conscious, as so genuine a hu- 
morist would be, of the whimsical na- 
ture of the enterprise which forms the 
apparent of the story. Basil 
March moves to New York for the pur- 
pose of taking charge of a literary jour- 
nal, which is to be conducted upon a 
rather vaguely described plan of cobper- 
ation. It looks a little as if Mr. How- 
ells had at first a notion of showing how 
even literature might hope, in a new so- 
cial order, to enjoy all the profit which 
publishers now get over and above the 
pittance they bestow on the authors who 
give them something to publish. But if 
he had any such notion, he lost sight of 
it; for the enterprise of Every Other 
Week is quite orthodox, so far 
reader can see, and without the 
the financial backer would lose its 
@étre in this novel. 


of he is 


cause 


as the 
aid of 


PAULSON 


So little does the reader miss the story 
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element that he 
be, to follow the 
the streets of New York, as they look for 
a furnished apartment, to the extent of 
the entire first part, and to have Fulker- 
son’s wooing of Miss Woodburn go on 
under his nose without his perceiving it. 
The treatment of these two elements in 
the story and of the love passages in gen- 
eral illustrates very well the attitude which 
Mr. Howells takes in his art, in this 
latest manifestation of it. At first sight, 
it is monstrous that the reader should be 
called upon to go in imagination with 
Mr. and Mrs. March as they exercise 
their wits upon the problem of settling 
themselves in New York. The clever 
method which Mr. Howells applied to 
the description of his travail in buy- 


is willing, or ought to 
Marches up and down 


ing a horse he applies now to this very 
trivial matter of hiring apartments, but 
there is both a conscious and an unecon- 
scious use of the method. He wishes in 
the course of this first part to set several 
of his characters on their feet; he wishes 
also to hint at certain phases of poverty 
to which he means to return; and then 
he is enamored of his immediate subject, 
and forgets what he is going to do in 
the pure delight of describing the expe- 
rience of his couple. Yet with all this 
there is a movement which we suspect 
the novelist himself scarcely recognized, 
though he may have been subconscious 
of it; we mean the slow approach to the 
heart of his subject, the retardation of 
one who is reluctant to attack a mighty 
theme. If this book were the first in a 
new Comédie Humaine, the introductory 
chapters would be a very yood prelude. 
As it is, the orchestra never sweeps one 
away with a rush of harmonies, and 
when we have finished the book we are 
aware of a certain disproportionate space 
given to the introduction. After all, we 
cannot invest the arrival of Mr. and 
Mrs. March upon the scene of their fu- 
ture life with quite the importance which 
their 


creator would to intimate. 


Yet we like this portion for the very 


seen. 
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reason that it hints at a willingness of 
the novelist to use his power humorous- 
ly and with due regard 
ity of life. 


to the complex- 
He is to be serious in his 
general themes, — of that we are quite 
sure; there are to be no more merely 
entertaining Chance Acquaintances and 
Wedding Journeys; but we know also 
that he cannot help a genuine love of 
play. 

Again, the love passages in the book 
are not climacteric. His characters do 
not exist for the sake of getting mar- 
ried; and the freedom of will which 
Miss Alma Leighton achieves gives one 
a notion that in the domain where Mr. 
Howells has won some of his signal suec- 
cesses, the heart, namely, of a willful 
young woman, he is likely to score even 
We do not trouble 
ourselves much about Mr. Howells’s the- 
ories of fiction, and when he is in the 
full ardor of the chase after his own 
prey he forgets them himself; but we 
‘an conceive that in the widening range 


greater victories. 


of his powers he will come to a more 
delicate perception of all the forces 
which move men and women; and this 
novel shows how indifferent he is to 
that one passion which has so largely 
occupied the thoughts of novel-writers. 
It is interesting to note how large a 
number of the persons figuring in this 
story are still the kind of persons with 
whom we have already become familiar 
in Mr. Howells’s writings. They are not 
repetitions, but they belong to the same 
general class. It is to be expected that 
a literary enterprise should bring to the 
front characters who are artists or allied 
with artists, but then Mr. Howells chose 
to make the story turn upon a literary 
enterprise. In other words, he is using 
the old figures of his imaginative world, 
but he is infusing them with new blood. 
It is on this score that we regard his 
book as a strong indication of growth in 
literary power. The character of Alma 
Leighton is firmly modeled, but the clay 


is the old clay. Beaton is a very deli- 
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sate study, almost over-refined, but the 
conception compels very delicate shad- 
ing. It is noticeable that Mr. Howells 
here trusts more than is common with 
him to analysis; he finds himself obliged 
to make a report of Beaton’s mind; the 
other minds give an account of them- 
selves. Conrad is in very low relief as a 
figure, but how admirably the character 
is hinted at! We may regard this per- 
sonage as an experiment, and we should 
not be surprised if Mr. Howells returned 
with pleasure to creations of this sort. It 
is, in truth, as his new thoughts on life 
are formulated in character that he may 
count on the interest of 
Fulkerson is a masterpiece. 


his readers. 
This gay 
fellow, with his narrow escape from vul- 
garity, his almost miraculous salvation 
from being taken at his own valuation, 
really provides the salt which saves 
Every Other Week from decay as a 
basis of the story; and we have not 
found so diverting an average American 
this many a day. We are not so sure 
about the Woodburns. The colonel seems 
studied from photographs rather than 
from life, and Miss Woodburn seems 
merely put in to keep for future con- 
venience. Perhaps part of our indiffer- 
ence to these two persons arises from 
the great difficulty we have found with 
their vowels. 
science 


There is a rigid con- 
Mr. Howells when he 
makes us acquainted with Miss Wood- 
burn’s speech which we try in vain to 
appreciate. 


about 


He insists upon our taking 
her conversation raw; we would rather 
have it boiled, like that of other human 
beings. 

in his 
conveyance of Lindau’s German-silver 


He is much more successful 


English, and it is when we come to 
Lindau himself, and to Dryfoos, with 
his untamed daughters, his pathetically 
conceived wife, and his martyr son, that 
we find ourselves in the heart of the 
story and in the secret of Mr. Howells’s 
We cannot 
say that these figures are more deftly 


great gain as a novelist. 
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handled than others which he has fash- 
ioned, but they mean more. ‘They ally 
themselves distinctly with greater prob- 
lems, with deeper insight of life, and our 
confidence in Mr. Howells is increased 
because of the wise reserve which he has 
used. ‘They are not instruments in his 
hand for breaking the false gods of the 
Philistines; they are men and women 
into whom he has breathed the breath 
of life; but that breath comes from a 
profounder inspiration than he was wont 
to draw. And it is for this reason that, 
as we intimated at the outset, his book 
fills the reader with a divine discon- 
tent. What he did crudely in A Modern 
Instance, and thus irritatingly to most, 
he does and deli- 
cacy, — in a word, as an artist who sees 
into his creations, and tells less than he 
knows to the reader. 


here with firmness 


3ecause he does 
this, because his characters throb with 
a life which is in contact with great cur- 
rents of thought and passion, the book 
is lifted to a higher level, and its power 
over the reader is greater. The uneasy 
hedonist may explain Lindau and Conrad 
away, but there they are, and somehow 
one cannot stop his ears to that torrent of 
New York humanity in which they were 
drowned. Nor ean we fail to see in 
March and his attitude a generous char- 
ity on the part of the author for the 
perplexed lover of his kind, — the man 
who sees the injustice in which he bears 
an unwilling part, is opening his eyes 
gradually to the inconsistencies of mod- 
ern civilization, yet is painfully aware 
of his own helplessness, and knows 
enough only to do the nearest duty. 
There are few finer things in this most 
interesting book than March’s words to 
his family after he had told Dryfoos of 
Lindau’s death, and again when com- 
menting on the change that had taken 
place in Dryfoos. There is a sincerity 
about this honest gentleman which goes 
far to dissipate the notion of unreal- 
ity attaching to his occupation. Some- 
how or other, journalism, when it gets 
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into literature, has 
air. 


a very unsubstantial 


There are several particulars in which 
Mr. Howells’s story and Mr. Warner’s 
latest essay in fiction’ have a common 
cause, but we content ourselves with re- 
ferring only to that which induces us to 
couple them in the title of this paper. 
Mr. Warner also appears to have been 
struck by New York as a mirror of 
modern life, but his attention has been 
concentrated on a single phase, — the in- 
sidiousness with which wealth quickly 
acquired eats into the finer nature. His 
but is 
The reader 
is introduced to a girl of noble qualities 


theme is a very simple one, 


played in many variations. 


and sensitiveness to impressions, and is 
asked to witness how her nature is slow- 
ly undermined by the silent approaches 
of the enemy of all spiritual things, 
the unrighteous Mammon. He will ob- 
serve no marked changes in the superfi- 
She remains 
throughout the book as gracious, as kind, 
as beautiful, as when she first appears to 
the little chorus of the story, the neigh- 
borly circle in a country town, that dis- 
cusses from time to time the problems 
suggested by the tale. 
stances change: she passes from this 
seclusion and this little society of eulti- 
vated men and women into the very 
conspicuous circles of New York soci- 
ety; she exchanges a moderate living 
for one of steadily increasing munifi- 
cence, and, step by step, rises in the 
seale of splendor, until she has what, in 
the eyes of the world, is a commanding 
position, the wife of one of the richest 
men in New York, the mistress of a 


cial nature of the woman. 


Her circum- 


superb establishment, in possession of 
all that refined taste can buy, and un- 
stained by any breath of scandal. The 
task which Mr. Warner set himself was 
to indicate the slow but steady deterio- 
ration of the woman herself at the core, 

1 A Little Journey inthe World. By CHARLES 
DupLeyY WARNER. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1859. 
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the gradual creeping in of the paralysis 
of her spiritual faculties, the dying out 
of that the hearth which was 
kindled and kept alive in the sweet so- 
briety of her maidenhood. 


fire on 


t is an interesting intimation of the 
prevailing taste in fiction that Mr. War- 
ner, with this subject before him, adopts 
the manner of the naturalist school in- 
stead of having recourse to that which 
is wearisome in its use of psychological 
analysis. He has made this analysis for 
himself, but when he comes to illustrate 
the downfall of Margaret Debree he 
gives the steps by which its course pro- 
ceeded, not the steps by which the pro- 
cess was interpreted in his own mind. 
He employs a few crucial incidents and 
a great deal of conversation. 
cidents have 


The in- 
little about them that is 
dramatic, and the conversation, though 
often epigrammatic, is more often play- 
ful, besides having that graceful badinage 
which charms without unduly exciting 
the reader. He employs also the action 
and interaction of characters, the main 
figures being Margaret ; Mr. Lyon, the 
incipient earl whom she rejects; Hen- 
the New York whom 
she marries; and Carmen Eschelle, the 
pretty, evil genius of the story, who mar- 
ries Henderson on the last page of the 
book, when he had been a widower a 
None of the 
personages are invested with such high- 
ly accented virtues or vices as to take 


derson, broker 


year and eight months. 


them out of the range of normal human 
beings. Indeed, the naturalness of the 
characters, the conversation, and the in- 
cidents gives not only lifelikeness to the 
book, but causes the moral to penetrate 


the reader’s mind far more surely than 
if the author had given the narrative 
an exceptional character. 
story will doubtless seem 


To many the 
tame, but 
it will by reason of this very evenness 
find readers who would be indifferent 
to a more spicy novel; and the pervad- 
ing humor and wise satire of the au- 
thor will forbid any one who can be 
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interested in the theme itself to lay the 
book aside after it is once begun. 

This naturalness, which is Mr. War- 
ner’s safeguard in the absence of any en- 
grossing plot of circumstance, has been 
indeed something of a snare to him, for it 
has led him into a solecism of art which 
a story-teller more sure of his story-tell- 
ing powers and more scrupulous in the 
use of means would have avoided. The 
story opens, as we have intimated, with 
a picture of a small society of cultivated 
men and women, of whom Margaret De- 
bree is one; and another is the teller of 
the tale, a Mr. Fairchild, for whose name, 
we may remark, we have had to hunt 
through the book, so rarely is it men- 
tioned. The book begins with a “ We,” 
which stands for the little society, and the 
story slides easily into its natural wa- 
ters. The reader commits himself to the 
sare of Mr. Fairchild, who is the guide 
that is to lead him through the world 
in which Margaret’s journey is made. 
There are certain advantages to be had 
in the use of the autobiographic form in 
anovel, and certain disadvantages. Scott 
used the form occasionally with great 
skill. Myr. James, we remember, has 
used it once, at least, with such perti- 
nacious conscientiousness as to rob him- 
self of all its advantages and entangle 
himself in all its fetters. Myr. Warner 
plainly resorts to the form on much the 
same principle as did Thackeray, — for 
the purpose of giving an air of natural- 
ness to the story; but having done this, 
he appears to think his Mr. Fairchild is 
absolved from any further obligation. 
Once, as if aware of the indefensible 
position in which he has placed this 
apparently virtuous gentleman, he falls 
back on a sort of sotto voce announce- 
ment that since Margaret’s death he has 
come into possession of her letters to her 
aunt, Miss Forsythe. Mr. Fairchild, 
moreover, is present on several occasions, 
and his testimony on the stand would be 
good so far as the knowledge of an eye 
and ear witness at such times would go. 
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But what can he know of all those pri- 
vate passages between Margaret and her 
husband, to say nothing of the scene 
when she rejects Mr. Lyon? Who fur- 
nished him with the details of that in- 
terview ? Margaret? She was too good 
at the time, and too much a woman of 
the world in her later career, to be so 
gauche. My. Lyon? Rejected suitors 
may remember, but they don’t usually 
tell. And merely by the way, has not 


Mr. Warner gone dangerously near the 


edge of propriety in the use of this 
character? Englishmen in training for 
the peerage are not so common in real 
life that lifelikeness must be gained 
in fiction at the expense of identifica- 
tion. 

We shall be told that this use of the 
autobiographical form is a mere conven- 
tion, and no more to be tried by ordi- 
nary rules of life than the deafness of 
persons on the stage when asides are 
thrown out. This may 
satisfy the ordinary novel-monger, but 
Mr. Warner’s novel belongs to the new 
school, where probability makes the laws 


lame answer 
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and the usual reigns supreme; and we 
insist that a discreet workman will not 
make the staple from which his chain 
hangs the weakest part of the chain. If 
Mr. Warner means to use the novel- 
form in future for the setting forth of 
all that his observation and experience 
and reflection have furnished him, he will 
not lessen his power by attention to so 
primary a law as he has broken in this 
vase. That he will give us more noy- 
els we sincerely trust ; for as long as the 
great majority of people learn to think of 
the problems of life through fiction, we 
must be grateful to one who writes so 
humanely, with such shrewd insight of 
character, who has so much genuine hu- 
mor, and who is able to use so skillfully 
the instrument of conversation. To 
read this book is to listen to the talk of 
well-bred persons who are interested in 
things, in men, and not merely in crit- 
icism of things and men,— who are 
prophets, in their way, using that word 
not so much in its derived sense of pre- 
diction as in its native sense of interpre- 
tation of things high to men low. 
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Some Old Saws WE hear much about the 
Retdged, ete. Sagacity and condensed wis- 
dom of popular sayings and proverbs; 
but to one unbejuggled by the estab- 
lished theory on this point it may well 
occur that the most of these sayings 
and proverbs display a kind of fatuous 
surface sharpness rather than absolute 
truth. While having the color of use 
and experience, they are often so lamen- 
tably infirm on their logical legs as to 
wobble very noticeably when sent on a 
didactic mission of any sort. Moreover, 
some of them are so mean in their de- 
ductions as to human motives, and in 
their arguments for conduct, that any 


CLUB. 


person of average self-respect might be 
ashamed to utter them as original senti- 
ment. It would seem as though peddlers 
and various petty disciples of Mercury 
had been the mint-masters of much of 
this dubious coinage. For example, take 
Honesty is the best policy. I am afraid 
the noble promoters of this aphorism 
were not quite On this 
line of policy, and in view of many 
commercial successes, there would have 


disingenuous. 


been more candor in announcing and 
defending Dishonesty in business is the 
best policy. 

Some of these maxims are of a spe- 
cious economical turn. Look out for the 
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pennies, and the pounds will look out for 
themselves, could be restated with quite 
as much truth and more comprehensive- 
ly, Look out for the pounds, and the 
Others 
of these aphorisms ring like the currency 
of cowards and losel knights: 


pennies will be looked out for. 


Discre- 
tion is the better part of valor (why not 
Valor is the better part of discretion ?) ; 
Look out for Number One; Every man 
for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most ; Grant graciously what you cannot 
safely refuse. I suspect that Never put 
off till to-morrow that can be 
done to-day, was the fetich of some 


which 


feverish and ineffective hustler of issues 
(perhaps merely a fidgety housewife on 
Contrariwise, it is 
extremely probable that Haste makes 
waste, Make haste slowly, and All things 
come to him who waits, were originally 
the little conscience-plasters of Master 


Slow and Master Ne’er-do-Weel. 


her endless round). 


Even 


the Apostle, with his The spirit is will- 
ing, but the flesh is weak, is not quite 


free from the disposition to shift re- 
sponsibility unfairly ; for who does not, 
in his secret heart, know that it is often 
the spirit that is weak, while the willing 
body awaits the commands of its ener- 
vated superior? It was a short-sighted 
but complacent soul, convinced of its 
own thriftiness, who gave currency to 
Do not count your chickens before they 
are hatched; and it was a grim and 
heavy-armed Philistine, supremely scorn- 
ful of who first 
‘ated the poor little bird in the hand as 


your John-a-dreams, 
worth two of those airy chanters in the 
bush (Hope’s and Fancy’s very own). 
I dare say it was an envious rustic, or 
idle gossip at her window, who first an- 
nounced that Fine feathers do not make 
fine birds. ‘To which may be opposed 
the fact, neither does dingy plumage 
make fine birds. (Witness the squab- 
bling English sparrow.) He was him- 
self undoubtedly praised as a blunt but 
honest fellow who originally affirmed 
that Praise to the face is open disgrace. 
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Notwithstanding so much bluntness and 
honesty, a certain ambiguity rests upon 
this shining precept, since whose is the 
“open disgrace,” the praiser’s or that 
of the praised? A similar ambiguity, 
or rather a shakiness of syntax, charac- 
terizes three other pieces of proverbial 
wisdom ; indeed, from my infant years 
I always interpreted them as pointing 
to unmitigated though deplorable fact, 
as follows: It’s a poor rule, and it does 
not work both ways; It’s a long lane, 
and it has no turning; It’s an ill wind, 
and it blows nobody good. 

It is commonly believed that children 
and fools speak the truth. In reality, 
what is easier than to obtain false testi- 
mony from such innocent and irrespon- 
sible lips? Jn vino veritas should be 
freely rendered, In wine are lies; for 
what is more usual with the wine-mas- 
tered than a condition of tumid men- 
dacity ? 

When the easy optimist meets me 
with that pseudo-Scriptural, Sterneish 
aphorism, God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb, I own I 
moved to reply, ‘* Yes, the wind is tem- 
pered to the shorn black lamb ;” for eir- 


am sometimes 


cumstances often have a way of suiting 
themselves comfortably to the youthful 
renegado, while the young saint makes 
what shift he can amid their rough cur- 
rents. 

Here are a few scattering examples 
of old saws reédged : — 

Where there is hope, there is life. 

To be good, you must be happy. 

Whom the gods love they first make 
mad. (Plato’s poet will please take no- 
tice.) 

Dishonor and sham from bad condition 
rise. (Motto for an athlete of the ring.) 

Godliness is next to cleanliness. 

Whatever is, is wrong. 

Lies crushed to earth will rise again. 

They never love at all who love but 
once. 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder 
— of another. 
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(I am indebted for the last four in 
my list to a cynic of wide experience.) 

In connection with the reédging of 
old saws, I have had it in mind to at- 
tempt re-pointing the morals of certain 
time-honored fables. such 


Two ven- 


tures are subjoined : — 
PARABLE OF THE WISE AND THE 
FOOLISH SHEPHERD. 


I. 

There was a waggish shepherd lad of old, 
Who found it dull, no doubt, to watch a fold, 
And practice on the pan-pipe innocent, 

So sought and found a new divertisement, 

To wit: whenever travelers passed him by, 
“Wolf! wolf! 


So many times this little game he tried, 


Jove help me!” he would ery. 


At length ’t was known to all the countryside ; 

And when, in autumn weather, keen and cool, 

The gray contractor came and took his wool, 

(And eke his mutton, and himself as well!) 

They thought his ‘ Wolf” ery still the same 
old sell. 


So runs our precious fable, but the truth 

Is as I tell it now: That gamesome youth 

Continued still to sell, and ne’er was sold, 

But, full of honors and of love, grew old. 

Whene’er he made a hue and ery, all ran, 

Both gentlefolk and peasants, to a man. 

’T is true the ferine foe they never saw, 

But certain marks left by his savage paw, 

Which tenderly they salved, whilst God they 
praised 

Their shepherd true had not been slain, though 
badly grazed! 


II. 

Another shepherd wight there was, alas! 
As silly as the sheep that nipped the grass ; 
For he, in days of safety and content, 
Did practice well the pan-pipe innocent ; 
And other times, when danger he surmised, 
Kept faithful watch, so not to be surprised. 
The grizzly mountaineer oft prowled about; 
The shepherd stood his ground, but raised 

shout, 
Till on a day the wolf grew fell and fierce, 
One ery the shepherd uttered, fit to pierce 
Whatever ear to human anguish keen, 
Whatever heart that pitiful had been. 


The truth proceeds to say (no fable this), 

No passer-by deemed aught had chanced amiss, 

But one to other spake, “That shepherd boy 

Thinks he befools us with his cheap decoy! ”’ 

*T is true, when half a twelvemonth had rolled 
by, 
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And pan-pipe melody and bleating ery 

Of sheep no more were heard, but blanching 
bones 

Were seen amid the upland turf and stones, 

The question rose, “Was there not once, up 
yonder, 

A silly soul that used with flock and pipe to 
wander ?” 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 

A worthy person in a carapace, 

A sound, well-balanced, worthy Philistine, 

Once in an evil hour proposed a race 

With the young scion of a wind-fleet line. 


The latter gave his friend a trifling start 

Of some few weeks (or months it 
chance), 

And meanwhile dozed, or, eyelids half apart, 

Watched lazily his rival’s slow advance. 


was, per- 


That patient plodder over plain and knoll 
Had but some 
fell, 


The sleeper woke — and leaped — and won the 


rods to creep, when thus it 


goal. 
The umpire murmured, “ Humph! — but blood 


will tell.” 


AYew-Tree ~~ Lhere is, in the south of 


Clipped by 


1 Ireland, a city — although 
Piozzi. ‘ ; 


it has but a few hundred in- 
habitants — chiefly famous as the resi- 
dence of the Bishops of Cloyne, and 
most chiefly of that bishop to whom 
Pope attributed, or caused others to at- 
tribute, “ every virtue under heaven,” — 
the philosopher, George Berkeley. The 
writer made a pilgrimage thither upon 
a summer’s day, and saw the ivy-grown 
round tower, the myrtles planted by 
the bishop himself, — each one with a 
ball of tar at its root, it is said, 
the fine old cathedral church dedicated 
to S. Colman. 
leys rest; and although the bishop is 
buried at Christ Church, Oxford, an al- 
tar-tomb, with a recumbent effigy of the 


and 


Here some of the Berke- 


prelate, is about to be placed here. 

In walking about the church with my 
host, the chief dignitary of the cathe- 
dral, under whose genial guidance all 
sorts of interesting things were pointed 
out to me, we came to a tablet with this 
inscription : — 





e 
) 


reo 
to 


FROM THIS 
DAY, RISE THI 


ADAMS, MORE 


VAULT 

REANIMATED SUSAN 
FAIR, LOVELY, AND MORE 
EXCELLENT, (SINCE WITH OUR GOD ALL THINGS 


SHALL, AT THE 


BODY O} 


LAST 


MORI 


ARE POSSIBLE) THAN WHEN, AT 
AGE, SHE LEFT A 


IS YEARS OF 
ADMIRING 
FRIENDS, TO SEEK THE UNFADING WREATH OF 


CIRCLE OF 


BLISS ETERNAL, BESTOWED ON MEEKNESS, 


PIETY, AND VIRTUE, WHILST, BY THI 
UP OF 


SETTING 
REMEM- 
CONSOLATION 


THIS 
BRANCE, A 


SUBLUNARY TOKEN OF 


MOMENTARY HAS 
BEEN LENT TO HER AFFLICTED MOTHER. JUNE, 


1804, 
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Poor Miss Susan Adams ! —for with- 
out that chaste prefix I cannot dare to 
address a shade with such an epitaph, - 
how rudely would your dreams be dis- 
turbed, not to mention your mother’s 
maternal pride and Mrs. Piozzi’s liter- 
ary sensibilities (for she wrote the epi- 
taph), could you have heard a cheery 
voice say, after I had twice read the 
inscription on the “sublunary token,” 
“Dear me! Pagan, I call it!” 
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Sociology and Economics. Crime, its Nature, 
Causes, Treatment,and Prevention, by Sanford 
M. Green. (Lippincott.) Judge Green is, as 
it were, a legal physician diagnosing a dis- 
ease. He considers such causes as heredity, 
intemperance, ignorance, idleness, avarice, cu- 
pidity, personal ambition, and the conflict be- 
tween Capital and Labor; he gives a historical 
sketch of the methods of treatment and out- 
lines the proper discipline, and then proceeds 
to a discussion of education as a preventive, 
of the prevention further of intemperance and 
economical quarrels as lying nearest to the 
source of crime. He writes as a humane man, 
whose long experience on the bench in Michi- 
gan and careful study of penology give him a 
right to an opinion. 

Poetry and the Drama. 


by Harriet H. Robinson. 


The New Pandora, 
An in- 
genious performance in which, by the addition 


(Putnams. ) 


of a group of primitive men to the original 
characters of Pandora, Epimetheus, Vulcan, 
and Hope, the author has developed a drama in 
which woman’s place in the world is worked 
out in miniature. The scheme is quite origi- 
nal, and the restraint of the form chosen helps 
the scenes, and saves them from a too liberal 
importation of modern sentiment. — Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s new volume, In the Garden of Dreams 
(Roberts), is altogether the most charming col- 
The wri- 
ter’s wider range in theme and her advance in 
technical skill, not previously lacking, are not- 
able. Nearly, if not wholly, one half of the 
book is occupied by the sonnet, — a most diffi- 
cult form of verse ; and it is no slight praise to 
say that it is here that Mrs. Moulton is at her 
best. The sonnet on page 122, for illustration, 
is ina very noble manner. 


lection of verse she has given us. 


The volume is ex- 


THE 


MONTH. 


quisitely printed. — Cosmopolitania, a poem 
by J. G. Spencer. (The Tuttle Co., Rutland, 
Vt.) A whimsical performance, in which the 
writer, using the easiest form of verse, sets out 
to tell an extravagant romance. “ By George,” 
he says, when in the midst of his third canto, 
‘* By George, I wish I’d never tried 
To write a canto number three, 
The first two cantos were enough, 
To suit a vast majority.” 
Plainly he does not wish to be taken too seri- 
ously, and the reader, if he has time to spare, 
can extract some slight entertainment. — The 
Bugle Call and Others, by Augusta Clinton 
Winthrop. (W. B. Clarke & Co., Boston.) 
Poems, chiefly personal or 
religious life. 


suggested by the 
They are fervid, impulsive, 
and not weakened by their sentiment. — Ban- 
quet of Palacios, a comedy, by Charles Leon- 
ard Moore. (C. L. Moore, Philadelphia.) A 
headlong sort of drama, with a rush about 
it which drags the reader along, but he finds 
himself with seumbled wits when he is through. 
It appears to be a bit of bravado upon which 
a clever genius has wasted itself. — Divine Phi- 
losophy, by John Waddie. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co., London.) 


losophie study, set forth in smooth lines. 


A most business-like phi- 
We 
start with the general principles of evolution 
by natural and sexual selection and the law of 
battle, and end with modern thought on im- 
mortality. An air of elegance pervades the 
work which is preserved to the last. The au- 
thor appears to make his final bow in an im- 
maculate shirt-front. 
* We glory in our race, and in the hope 

That our descendants may at length aspire 

To see the light for which we only grope ; 

And, sated with life’s banquet, we retire.” 
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Travel. In and Around Berlin, by Minerva 
(McClurg.) A simple, unpre- 


tentious, but readable account of life as seen 


Brace Norton. 


by an American lady of refined tastes who 
spent a winter in Berlin inthe American colony. 
She notes family and social life, education, 
churches, museums, philanthropic work, streets, 
parks, the Parliament, prominent personages, 
and other cognate subjects. We must compli- 
ment the publishers on the neatness of style in 
which this and other of their publications re- 
ceived this season are presented. It is a plea- 
sure to read books so fair to the eye and agree- 
able to the touch. — An Eastern Tour at Home, 
by Joel Cook. (McKay. ) 
from the Public Ledg 

would be quite possible 


A volume reprinted 
of Philadelphia. It 
for an American of 
one city to make a tour in his own country 
away from home and interest his readers by 
giving a new setting to familiar scenes, but Mr. 
Cook does not appear to write for any one but 
Philadelphians who never have been farther 
away than Camden. — The New Eldorado, a 
Summer Journey to Alaska, by Maturin M. 
Ballou. (Houghton.) Mr. Ballou applies his 
industrious method to a newer field than he 
has entered hitherto, and the result is a book 
which will strike his readers as fresh and in- 
viting. The author is in agreement with oth- 
ers in anticipating a great future for Alaska, 
but he bases his expectation of prosperity on 
the development of the fisheries and mineral 
resources, having little confidence in agricul- 
tural enterprise. — A Race with the Sun; ora 
Sixteen Months’ Tour from Chicago around the 
World through Manitoba and British Columbia 
by the Canadian Pacific; Oregon and Wash- 
ington; Japan; China; Siam; Straits Settle- 
ments; Burmah; India; Ceylon; Egypt ; 
Greece; Turkey; Roumania; Hungary; Aus- 
tria; Poland; Transcaneasia ; the Caspian Sea 
and the Volga River; Russia; Finland ; Swe- 
den ; Denmark ; 
London and home. 


Paris ; 
By Carter H. Harrison. 
(Putnams.) We have copied the full title-page 
as an indication of the scope of this big book. 


Norway ; Prussia ; 


It consists of letters written to a Chicago jour- 
nal, revised, and furnished with a number of 
Mr. Har- 
tison was a quick observer and a rapid narra- 


views reproduced from photographs. 


tor, and though his observations are confined 
mainly to the external aspects of the world as 
he saw it, he sometimes makes a shrewd reflec- 
tion, and he shows a good sense of proportion 
in not fatiguing the reader with too many de- 
tails of those trivialities of personal experience 
which are common to all travelers. — Five 
Years at Panama, by Wolfred Nelson. (Bel- 
ford.) The writer was a newspaper correspon- 
dent as well as practicing physician at Panama 
for 1880 to 1885, and took a lively interest in 
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the canal project. Most of the book is oceu- 
pied with a rambling account of life on the 
isthmus, and the last moiety is a detailed crit- 
icism of 
There 
photographs, and a map. 

The Cosmie Law of Thermal Re- 
pulsion, an essay suggested by the projection 
of a comet’s tail. (Wiley.) The layman is 
likely to turn first to the conclusion of this lit- 
tle book, and to rest his uneasy mind — lay- 


De Lesseps’s “ impossible canal.”’ 


are several clear process cuts from 


Science. 


men are always uneasy when comets’ tails are 
projected — by the assurance “that all matter 
in nature is held suspended between these two 
forces of attraction and repulsion. . .. Thermal 
Repulsion and Gravitational Attraction hold in 
position the very ground beneath our feet.’ 
But ah! the last sentence, which follows this : 
‘* The end of the world, as we know it, would 
come by an explosion or contraction, if either 
of these forces was suspended for an instant.’’ 
How well the Crack of Doom is named ! — The 
Story of the Bacteria, and their Relations to 
Health and Disease, by T. Mitchell Prudden. 
(Putnams.) A popular presentation of the 
scientific facts regarding bacteria, though we 
are surprised to see that the author makes no 
statements regarding the precaution taken by 
sterilization. — Aspects of the Earth, a popular 
account of some familiar geological phenom- 
ena, by N. 8S. Shaler. (Seribners.) Readers of 
The Atlantic do not need to be told how versa- 
tile and suggestive a writer is Professor Shaler, 
but in this book they will see him at his best, 
treating of a subject which permits him scope 
for large generalizing from phenomena in geol- 
ogy, for free illustration of familiar aspects, and 
for constant association of man with the earth 
on which he lives. ‘To this writer the globe is 
not a dead mass, obeying certain fixed laws, 
but an intelligent, throbbing organism, disclos- 
ing laws by its regular and by its irregular ac- 
tion. How interesting are the topics may be 
seen by an enumeration of the chapter head- 
ings: The Stability of the Earth; Volcanoes ; 
Caverns and Cavern Life ; Rivers and Valleys ; 
The Instability of the Atmosphere ; Forests of 
North America; The Origin and Nature of 
Soils. 
such a book which are reproduced from photo- 


It is a pleasure to see engravings in 


graphs by the graver, and not by chemical pro- 
cess. — Scientific Papers of Asa Gray, selected 
by Charles Sprague Sargent, in two volumes. 
(Houghton.) Mr. Sargent has collected into 
the first volume Dr. Gray’s reviews of botany 
and related subjects from 1834 to 1887, and 
the ys and biographical 
sketches written between 1841 and 1846. The 
subjects discussed by Dr. Gray are those upon 
which he spoke with authority; but though 
the papers are scientific, they are such in no 


into second his es 
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narrow sense. Dr. Gray was a specialist in one 
of the great sciences before the day when men 
aimed to be great specialists in minor subdivi- 
sions of science. Moreover, he was a man of 
generous, humane sympathy, with a love of 
nature which was not lessened by his great 
learning. Thus his writings reflect his charac- 
ter as well as his attainments, and the layman, 
though he cannot read intelligently all of Dr. 
Gray’s work in these volumes, will find abun- 
dance to attract him, just as it was impossible 
for one to know this wise, delightful man in 
his lifetime, 
great botanist. 


and think of him merely as a 
Theology and Religion. Signs of Promise is 
the title of a volume of sermons, by Lyman 
Abbott, preached in the pulpit formerly occu- 
pied by Henry Ward Beecher. (Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert.) The attentive 
the same temper in the two 
preachers, but if he be dispassionate he will be 


reader will 


discover much 


likely to credit Mr. Beecher with genius or 
something very like it, and Mr. Abbott with a 
power in the construction of a working philos- 
ophy of religion far more indestructible than 
Mr. Beecher’s phantasmal forms. Certainly 
this book, lighted from Mr. Beecher’s torch, 
burns with a which 
lights. It is not often that 
bines so well the emotional and the logical 
mind. — A Short Cut to the True Church, or 
the Fact and the Word, by the Rev. Father 
Edmund Hill. (Office of the Ave Maria, Notre 
Dame, Indiana.) The author of this little book 
was brought up outside of the Church of Rome, 
but found his way into it, and his little book is 


a guide to show the way to others who may be 


flame both warms and 


a preacher com- 


at the same starting-point; that is, of obedience 
to the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. There is a directness and frankness of 
manner which are very engaging, but to our 
minds this writer is silent about the one fact of 
the Roman Catholic Church which probably 
keeps more out of it than anything else, and 
that is the history of the Church itself, the 
fact which led to the great Protestant revolu- 
tion. — Supernatural Revelation, an essay con- 
cerning the basis of the Christian faith, by 
C. M. Mead. (Randolph. ) 


which is a substantial book, aims at meeting 


Mr. Mead’s essay, 


eurrent forms of skepticism, and accordingly 
his specific citation and criticism relate to au- 
thors who are now listened to; not to names, 
however important, who represent an earlier 
phase of thought. 
polemic ; he seeks for positive ground on which 


But his book is not merely 


to rest an expressed belief, and there is a 
healthy tone to his mind which leads him to 
value common sense above subtlety. ‘* Chris- 


‘cannot be forever 
reéxamining the foundations of their faith; ”’ 


tians,’’ he says in one place, 
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and he writes as one who sets a proper estimate 
on the worth of experience as massed in large 
facts, but is ready to meet a thoughtful inquiry 
in a thoughtful and painstaking manner. — 
Church Song for the Uses of the House of God, 
prepared by M. W. Stryker. (Biglow & Main.) 
The reliance in music is largely upon the mod- 
ern English school, but there is considerable 
variety both in hymnsand tunes. The general 
effect is one of dignity and freedom from cheap 
sentiment. — The Struggle for Immortality, by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Houghton.) A eol- 
lection of seven essays upon profound and ele- 
mental topics of faith and conduct. ‘There is 
an ungloved grasp of some of the subjects, 
which is needed, perhaps, to make the hand 
felt in some quarters, but the violence done to 
a sensitive nature in some of the phraseology 
is a pretty high price to pay for the result 
gained. — Indications of the Book of Job ; also, 
a Preliminary to the Indications. By Edward 
B. Latch. (Lippincott.) Mr. Latch has elab- 
orated a scheme of humanity which reaches 
from B. Cc. 31,865 to A. pD. 3963, which is the end 
of time. Some of the separate points in the 
progress may be noted. The first white race 
of men was created B. c. 29,789. There was 
an earthquake and volcanic eruption which 
21,414. 
The third or black race was created B. c. 15,- 
465. 
drought and famine B. ¢. 


swept away the first race of men B. c. 


The second or red race was destroyed by 
12,098. The fourth 
or pale race was created B. ©. 3897. 
B. c. 2241. 


Future events are more interest- 


Deluge 
eame off 

B. Cc. 1827. 
ing. Transgression comes to the full a. p. 
2133. The King of the Thousand Years Era 


appears A. D. 2805. 


Melchizedek appeared 


The Era of Destruction 
begins A. p. 3803. Job, it should be now said, 
belonged to the second or Heddekelie age, 
somewhere about B. c. 21,414. The Behemoth 
was the locomotive engine which was then run- 
But of this book, 
Mr. Edward B. Latch must be pronounced the 
most wonderful. — The Church in Modern So- 
ciety, by Julius H. Ward. (Houghton.) Mr. 
Ward stands off a little way, and looks at mod- 


ning. all the wonders of 


ern life in order to see what part the historic 
The diffi- 
culty in any such survey is, of course, both in 
the man and the subject. It is hard to rid 
one’s self of personal sentiments, and it is hard 


organism The Church plays in it. 


for any one to generalize to advantage from the 
vast sum of individual facts which go to make 
up the Church as an existing organization, and 
Mr. Ward’s 
sympathy is with the Church, and a habit of 


considering contemporary conditions has given 


not as an image of the mind. 


him a certain facility of selectioa, so that his 
general statements strike one as reasonable, 
The thought of the book is interesting, and if 
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it is not precipitated into much practical ree- 
ommendation, the limitations of space must be 
held accountable. If the lines of his thought 
were extended, they might touch many prac- 
tical matters. — The Lily Among Thorns, by 
William Elliot Griffis. (Houghton.) The 
sub-title of this book explains its scope, —¢ 
study of the Biblical drama entitled The Song 
of Songs. Dr. Griffis approaches his subject 
with freedom, yet without that spirit of destruc- 
tive criticism which so frequently is allied with 
freedom. On the contrary, he builds for the 
reverent reader of the Scriptures a far more 
reasonable and intelligible foundation of re- 
spect for this enigmatic book than is possible 
where one is driven into a mystical mode of in- 
terpretation. Out of a generous study of the 
original, in its setting, is drawn a view of its 
actual meaning and place which adds greatly to 
the reader’s pleasure. — Jesus Brought Back, 
meditations on the problem of problems, by 
Joseph Henry Crooker. (MeClurg.) An at- 
tempt to restate the result of modern criticism 
in popular language, and to rid Christianity of 
what the author believes to be the incrustations 
May it not be 
that the accumulation of the centuries in the 
building up of the knowledge of One who is 
the greatest of known powers may be worth 
something, and that truth may be rich as well 
as simple ? 

Politics and Law. 
in Deliberative 


of speculation and superstition. 


Principles of Procedure 


Bodies, by Glover 


George 
Crocker. Mr. Crocker, who has 
had more than a theoretical knowledge of his 
subject, here comes to the aid of the intelligent 
presiding officer, not with a set of rules to cover 
all poss 


(Putnams. ) 


ble cases, but with a clear presentation 
of the principles involved, with illustrative ap- 
plication. The person using it will be less 
likely to err, we think, than one who blindly 
follows a set of rules without comprehend- 
ing the principle underlying them. — Later 
Speeches on Political Questions, with Select 
Controversial Papers, by George W. Julian; 
edited by his daughter, Grace Julian Clarke. 
(Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis.) Mr. Ju- 
lian’s career is well known, and his deliberate 
secession from the Republican party, which led 
practically to his political hara-kiri, makes his 
later utterances interesting, since they may be 
taken as given without fear or favor. — Justice 
and Jurisprudence, an Inquiry concerning the 
Constitutional Limitations of the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments. (Lip- 
pincott.) The preface to this octavo volume is 
signed by The Brotherhood of Liberty, and 
under this title appears to lie a body of men 
devoted to the interests of the African race on 
this continent. The most important section of 
the work is the digest of legislative and judi- 
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cial proceedings, national and state, embracing 
the organic laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica since March 6, 1862, in relation to the civil 
rights of all citizens of the United States. The 
body of the work is taken up with discussion 
of various cases which have come before the 
courts, each chapter introduced by a great va- 
The of color and 
sound attributed to the African race is illus- 
trated by the general tone of this book, for 
scarlet and trumpet-flowers of rhetoric remain 
in the reader’s mind after he has laid himself 
open to the resounding sentences. 

Literature and Criticism. UHalf-Hours with 
the Best Humorous Authors, selected and ar- 
ranged by Charles Morris. (Lippincott.) Four 
crown octavo volumes are devoted to this light- 


riety of quotations. love 


est form of literature, two being given to Amer- 
ican and two to English, Irish, and Scottish 
humor, with a slight infusion from Continental 
authors. Mr. 


Morris has taken a good deal of pains to search 


This is an equitable division. 


far and wide for his material, and has by no 
means filled his books with what 
knows or knows about. 


every one 
He has in some cases 
discreetly abridged the matter, supplying con- 
nections where a break would be disastrous, and 
has provided convenient head-notes and indexes. 
The work affords the student an opportunity 
also to make some interesting comparative 
studies, though the arrangement is not wholly 
chronological. — Musical Moments, short selee- 
tions in prose and verse for music-lovers. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) A pretty little 
volume which shows a good “range of read- 
ing and refined taste. It is interesting to see 
how very recent much of the writing is. If 
music be the latest born of the arts, talk 
about music is still later. — The Poetry of Ten- 
nyson, by Henry Van Dyke (Scribner’s Sons), 
is a comprehensive and appreciative review of 
the faureate’s work. In his chapter on Milton 
and Tennyson we do not think that Mr. Van 
Dyke makes out his case. The book, however, 
as a whole, is an admirable one, and we are 
especially indebted to the author for the essay 
on The Bible in Tennyson and the carefully 
prepared chronology. In the latter, Longfel- 
low’s sonnet to Tennyson (1877) should have 
been included. — American War Ballads and 
Lyries, edited by George Cary Eggleston (Put- 
nam’s Sons), is the title given to a selection from 
the vast body of verse called forth by our three 
notable wars. The compilation does not claim 
to be exhaustive, but no distinguished writer 
in this kind has been omitted. The really fine 
war-poems that have been written could be put 
into one very small volume. — Three Dramas 
of Euripides, by William Cranston Lawton. 
(Houghton.) Readers of The Atlantic do not 
need to be told of the quality of Mr. Lawton’s 
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work. He had already treated in its pages of 
the Alkestis, the Medea, and the Hippolytos, 
and these constitute the theme of the present 
volume: but he gave only a taste in the maga- 
zine; here he gives a full and substantial re- 
past. We do not know any modern rendering 
which sets before the reader so clear a view of 
the Euripidean drama, and is so free both of 
archaism and of the equally objectionable mod- 
ernization. Mr. Lawton performs the true of- 
fice of the interpreter, for he knows both lan- 
guages, that of Greek art and that of modern 
thought, and he does not confuse the idioms. 
Fiction. Mito Yashiki, a Tale of Old Japan; 
being a feudal romance descriptive of the 
decline of the Shogunate and of the down- 
fall of the Tokugawa family. » By Arthur Col- 
lins Maclay. (Putnams.) Mr. Maclay is a 
gentleman who has been resident in Japan, 
and now avails himself of his observation and 
his acquaintance with recent Japanese history 
to construct an historical romance. The ma- 
terial certainly is fresh, and there is much 
that is unusual in the book, but we think the 
author leans too heavily on his material, and 
does not sufficiently ply the novelist’s art in 


his use of it. He is, besides, too much taken up 


with philosophical speculations. —Jane Eyre, 
an autobiography, by Charlotte Bronté, ap- 
pears in the Camelot Series (Walter Scott, 
London; W. J. Gage & Co., New York), with 
an introduction by Clement K. Shorter, which 
is in effect a brief biography. — Emmanuel, 
the Story of the Messiah, by William Forbes 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) The reader 
naturally compares this book with Ben-Hur, 
and if he be a 


contrast 


Cooley. 


reverential 
it with that 


person comes to 
Mr. 


Cooley has handled his material with a fine 


sense of the dignity of his subject ; he has his 


now famous novel. 


eye always on the principal figure, but studies 
carefully the composition formed by the ‘rela- 
tion of others to him, and his book is to be 
praised for what it does not contain as well as 
for what it does. It was an admirable concep- 
tion which led him to make the doubting dis- 
ciple the second figure in the story, and through- 
out Mr. Cooley has shown a true insight into 
character and incident. His connection of the 
parables with the minds of the hearers is a 
felicitous touch, and in many instances the 
writer gives evidence of a careful and most in- 
telligent study of his great subject. One falls 
to speculating whether, since fiction has so taken 
the place of art in popular estimation, there 
is to spring up a religious school of fictitious 
art, essaying either entire narratives or special 


episodes from sacred history. Mr. Cooley has 
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gone to work somewhat as Holman Hunt in his 
modern Scriptural pictures. — Gerald French’s 
Friends, by George H. Jessop. (Longmans.) A 
collection of stories by a writer who hits off well 
one phase of the Irish character, and uses with 
cleverness material drawn chiefly from expe- 
rience on the Pacific coast. There is a little 
timidity of touch, but a commendable absence 
of extravagance, so that one is at liberty to be- 
lieve the author capable of doing more impor- 
tant work, and of doing it well. — A Family 
Tree, and Other Stories, by Brander Matthews. 
(Longmans.) The reader is at once attracted 
by the ingenuity of Mr. Matthews’s fancy. He 
is sure always to be entertained by cleverness, 
not so much of plot as of trivial incident. The 
air of lifelikeness which attaches to the stories 
gives one the confidence that he is not to be 
betrayed into any undue sentiment, but is to 
be treated to a piece of good-fellowship. — 
Memoirs of a Millionaire, by Lucia True Ames. 
(Houghton.) What would you do, reader, if 
you were a young girl, and had just inherited 
unexpectedly some ten million dollars? To 
some it would be enough to be the young girl, 
but this entertaining book shows a modern 
Countess of Monte Cristo, with the burden of 
the world on her shoulders, and the happiness of 
others instead of her own exercise of power the 
most momentous consideration, There is a 
great deal of ingenuity shown, and one with 
less than ten millions may find capital sugges- 
tions in it. —In Three 
Two, by George 8. 


Cities and a State or 
(Putnams.) A 
few short stories in a sentimental vein. — En- 
gineer Jim, and Other Stories, by M. A. M. No 
author’s name, no publisher’s, not even a print- 


ers. 


Fraser. 


The book is a collection of a seore of sto- 
ries, which read as if the writer were struggling 
for expression, and had fed upon Norwegian 
and German tales. There is an evident desire 
to state the real truths of life, and the form 
is sometimes a parable. — Life’s Long Battle 
Won, by Edward Garrett. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) A carefully written story, with conven- 
tional incidents, but well-considered characters 
and a delicacy of touch. There is a gentle re- 
ligious tone which underlies the story, and is 
not obtruded. — Gold that did not Glitter, by 
Virginius Dabney. (Lippincott.) A lively lit- 
tle story, which has something of the vagrancy 
of Don Miff, but by reason of its limitations is 
more easily read and more to be enjoyed. Still 
it is hard not to feel that there is a slight affec- 
tation about the whole business. It is as if a 
story-writer of to-day should equip himself by 
an alternate reading of Southey’s Doctor and 
Tristram Shandy. 











